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Many a clean 8k in is not refined because 
the soap used cannot do what 


HAND SAPOLIO 


does, leaving the skin clear with a soft, 

velvet texture—the gratifying “dull finish” 

of refinement. It is made different—there- 
fore it gives different results. 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 






































The Need of To-day 


By Davip Lresiit Brown 


IT IS THE CONCRETE THAT IMPRESSES, THAT IMPORTUNATES UNTIL IT INFLU- 
ENCES——IN WRITING AS IN EVERYTHING ELSE, 

THE ESSAY WITH THE CLEARLY DEFINED OPINION, THE NOVEL WITH THE STRIK 
ING PLOT, THE SERMON WITH THE VITAL MESSAGE, THE ADVERTISEMENT WITH 
THE CRISP STATEMENT OF FACTS——-THESE ARE THE THINGS MEN LOOK FOR NOWA 
DAYS WHEN THEY READ WHAT OTHERS WRITE. THE “FINE WRITING” THAT WAS 
ONCE THE ROUNDABOUT WAY TO THE HEART OF A MATTER IS NO LONGER POPULAR, 

IT ISN’T THAT WE ARE BECOMING LESS EARNEST, BUT MORE SO. THINGS MOVE 
SWIFTLY NOWADAYS—-HISTORY ITSELFIS BOILING IN THE POT. AND AS WE QUICKLY 
ROUND OUT OUR INDIVIDUAL LIVES, CONSCIOUSLY OR UNCONSCIOUSLY FITTING OUR- 
SELVES INTO THE LIVES OF OTHERS AND INTO THE PURPOSE OF THE NATION, WE 
HAVE NEED OF FUNDAMENTALS—FACTS—REALITIES—THE TRUTH. 

IF A MAN HAS NO CLEAR CONCEPTION OF THE TREND OF MODERN MOVEMENTS 
POLITICS, RELIGION, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS OR PHILOSOPHY—-HE HAD BETTER FAR 
KEEP STILL THAN BLATANTLY SPEAK OR WRITE OF THEM. TOO MANY THERE ARE 
WHO CRY “LET US REFORM!’’—FOR MONEY. THEIR REFORM CRY LEADS TO THE RIOT 
CALL. 

MEN WHO WOULD BE BUILDERS OF OUR THOUGHT MUST HAVE A GREAT MISSION 
IN THEIR SOULS WHEN THEY WRITE FOR US OR SPEAK TO US. THEY MUST HAVI 
A FIRM FAITH IN THE GOODNESS OF HUMANITY. TRUTH IS IN TOO GREAT DEMAND 
TO MAKE ANYTHING JUSTIFIABLE SHORT OF AN HONEST ATTEMPT AT A FULL REVELA- 
TION OF THE VISION CAUGHT OF HER. REAL PHILANTHROPY DEMANDS THAT THE 
BIOGRAPHER OR CRITIC OF OUR NATIONAL LIFE WRITE NOT FOR MONEY OR A 
TAWDRY FAME, BUT FROM HONEST MOTIVES TO POINT OUT AN ERROR OR COR 
RECT A FAULT. OTHERWISE HIS NAME WILL DECORATE THE FLY-LEAF OF A BOOK 
OR TWO OR THE COVER OF A MAGAZINE FOR A WHILE, BUT IT WILL NEVER BE 
WRIT ON THE HISTORIC PAGE OF THE NATION’S PROGRESS. 

THINK IT OVER, YOU WHO WRITE OR SPEAK——-AND YOU WHO READ OR LISTEN. 




















DRAWN BY MAYNARD DIXON 








Crying “No, no,” as O’olo looked down at him, making motions with his knife 
(See “‘Cloud-of- Butterflies'’— page 8) 
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Cloud-of-Butterflies 


By LLoyd OsBoURNE 


Author of THe Motormaniacs; Basy BuLLeT; THE WRECKER (with Robert Louis Stevenson) 


DRAWINGS BY MAYNARD DIXON 


EHIND Apia, on the edge of the 
Taufusi swamp, was a small col- 
lection of huts, jumbled together 
in squalor and dirt, with pigs dozing 
in the ooze and slatternly women 

beating out siapo in the shade. It was a 
dunghill of out-islanders, Nieues, Uveans, 
Tongans, Tapatueans, banded together in 
a common poverty—landless people of other 
archipelagoes, despised of the Samoans, 
and paying tribute to the lord of the soil— 
a few men in war, a grudged hog in times 
of peace. 

Here lived O’olo, a boy of twenty, whose 
chief-like face and fine, manly bearing 
marked him as one apart in that nest of 
outcasts. He was of Tongan blood, though 
all he knew of his parents was that they 
had escaped from Nukualofa at the time 
of the Persecution, and had died in Samoa 
when he was a child. Old Siosi, who had 
adopted him, could tell him no more than 
that; not that O’olo asked many questions, 
being content to drift on the ocean of life, 
and careless of anything save what belonged 
to the day. He weeded taro, occasionally 
worked for thirty-five cents a day at the 
unloading of ships, stole bread-fruit and 


bananas up the mountain, and slept peace- 
fully at night on the stones of Siosi’s floor. 

If ever he envied the Samoans, the mood 
was brief, and seldom darkened his spirits 
for long. To him the Samoans were a race 
above, with splendid houses and spacious 
lands, and a haughty contempt for such an 
eat-bush as O’olo, the Tongan; and O’olo 
looked up at them mightily, and respected 
them as a dog does a man, though some- 
times he said: “I wish God had made me 
a Samoan”; and then the swamp appeared 
very dismal to O’olo, and the huts mean 
and noisome, and the mallets seemed to be 
pounding on his heart instead of the suddy 
bark. 

Now, it happened that a new native 
minister came to the coral church on the 
other side of the cocoanut grove, and what 
was more important to O’olo, brought with 
him a lovely daughter. O’olo did not know 
how important it was till he first met 
Evanitalina in the path, and was so suddenly 
stricken with her beauty that he had hardly 
the sense to make way for her to pass. Slim 
and graceful, with her glossy hair gathered 
at the nape with a ribbon, and her bright 
lavalava kilted to the knee, she gave O’olo 
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a glance as sparkling as moonlight on a 
pool, all her young womanhood alive to his 
confusion, and quick to divine its cause. 
Though her eyes had scarcely dwelt on 
him an instant, she had seen enough for her 
heart to say: “Panga! What a handsome 
youth”’; and was filled with a strange elation 
in which there was a dart of pain. 

On her return O’olo was still where she 
had left him, though in his hand was a 
crimson aute blossom that had not been 
there before, and when she drew close he 
held it out, saying: “Oh, lady, here is a 
little, worthless gift!’ She took it smiling, 
and put it behind her ear, and had it been 
a pig or a fine mat no sweeter could have 
been her words of gratitude, for Evanitalina 
had been well brought up, and courtesy was 
as natural to her as breathing. 

“T am named O’olo,” said the young 
man, “and if you like aute blossoms, every 
day shall I bring you some.” 

“T am Evanitalina, the daughter of 
Samuelu, the minister,”’ she returned, “‘and 
I shall be glad of the blossoms, for as yet, 
thy father has tabooed no lands for our 
garden.” 

Then O’olo realized she had mistaken 
him for the son of Amatuanai, the chief, 
and while flattered he was also much cast 
down. 

“T am only a Tongan,” he said depre- 
catorially, shame halting his tongue, ‘‘and 
I live yonder where you see that nameless 
animal rooting in the slough—though to 
God a_ Tongan is every bit as good as a 
Samoan, and the only chiefs are those who 
are strong in faith.” 

Evanitalina hastened to agree with him, 
though she was very disappointed just the 
same, for he was so handsome, and had 
such pleasant manners, and an air so noble 
and winning that she had never doubted 
he was of rank. She herself was of the 
exalted Ti family, of Safotulafai, and her 
grandfather was Tu’imaleali’ifano, and her 
great-grandfather had been Tu’ia’ana. Yet, 
as she went on, the memory of O’olo stayed 
with her like the scent of frangipani, and 
for all he was a Tongan, and without land 
or position, she felt a great tenderness for 
him, and taking the crimson flower she 
pressed it to her bosom, trembling with joy 
as she did so, and saying to herself: “‘I love 
thee, I love thee, I love thee!” 

The next day they met again, and the 
next after that, and soon the village gossips 


were all of a chatter, though not a word of 
it reached the Reverend Samuelu or his 
wife. But if Evanitalina dared not tell her 
parents of O’olo, in her conduct, at least, 
she was as good as gold, and every time she 
held a tryst with her sweetheart, she took 
her little brother with her as convention 
demands, and Polo, bribed with sugar-cane, 
sucked and chewed at the pieces O’olo 
peeled for him, his shaven head untroubled 
by the woes of his elders. They, alas, were 
very wretched, for O’olo had saved up two 
dollars, which was what it cost to get 
married, and was urging Evanitalina to 
run away with him to Atua; while she, with 
superior wisdom, called his proposal that 
of a delirious person, for how were they to 
live afterwards except slave-like on the 
bounty of others? When he answered they 
could return to Siosi and the swamp, her 
lip curled scornfully, and she reminded him 
she was of the renowned I’i family, accus- 
tomed to dignity and ease, to whom the 
settlement of out-islanders was_ hardly 
better than a wallow of nameless animals. 

Now, however true this might be, it was 
hurtful to O’olo’s pride, and he was often 
goaded into sharp retorts which invited 
others even sharper, so that their passion 
might be compared to a mountain, up one 
side of which they climbed in joy and glad- 
ness, to descend on the other in alienation. 
Not that they loved each other any less— 
that, indeed, was the most cruel part of it 
—and when at last they separated, it was 
with breaking hearts. 

The days that followed were heavy with 
sorrow, for each strove ardently to pain the 
other, and with every stab thus inflicted 
there were two wounds, one in the giver and 
one in the stricken person. O’olo spent his 
two dollars in riot and debauchery, and 
when released from prison, fell into even 
greater evil, so that his communion-ticket 
was withdrawn, and those who missed taro, 
or chickens, or run-wild daughters used to 
say darkeningly: ‘‘Lo, it is that Taufusi 
Tongan,” and sought to waylay him with 
an ax. 

Evanitalina, in her turn, encouraged the 
wooing of Viliamu, a_highly-connected 
young man, whose father was a member of 
pirliament, and who earned a dollar and a 
half a day in the explosion-water manu- 
factory. In this profession he was wondrous 
skilful, and could be seen daily under a 
shed directing the apparatus and giving 
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orders to his helpers like a white man. A 
bottle of explosion-water held no more than 
half a cocoanut, yet it was sold for ten 
cents, and it was a perplexity that anybody 
liked it, for it shot up your nose like the 
rush of a bat, and made you choke and 


sneeze, as Evanitalina discovered when 
once Viliamu brought her some. But it 


was a fine thing to be able to make it, and 
earn a dollar and a half a day, and dress 
magnificently, and give costly presents, and 
though Evanitalina did not love Viliamu 
she admired him and accepted his gifts, 
and thought wickedly how it must afflict 
O’olo to see her and Viliamu seated on the 
same mat, or with their heads side by side 
on the same bamboo pillow. 

Nor was Viliamu her only suitor, for there 
was also Carl, the German half-caste, who 
was captain of a schooner, and wore 
trousers and a black sash, and owned 
valuable property in Savalolo; Carl, who 
called for her almost every Sunday in a 
buggy, and took her driving like a white 
lady, to Vailele or Vaitele or Utumapu; 
Carl, of the ringing laugh and jolly, smiling 
face, and tattooed girl-fish on his arm, who 
could sing and do tricks with cards, and 
invent the funniest forfeits when they all 
played games, and yet who at leave-time 
never failed to say with seriousness: “Oh, 
my pigeon, am I to love uselessly forever?” 

Again and again was Evanitalina drawn 
to take Viliamu, and then to take Captain 
Carl, for Samuelu was always urging that 
a final decision be come to, knowing the 
folly of maids and the lack and fewness of 
worthy men for husbands. But as she was 
on the brink, like a diver pausing before 
the plunge, her eyes would alight on O’olo, 
smolderingly regarding her from afar, 
and then her whole strength would turn to 
water, and not for anything would she 
have married Carl, though all Savalolo 
belonged to him, and all the ships ‘of the 
sea; nor, likewise, would she have married 
Viliamu, even had he owned the explosion- 
water manufactory and been himself a 
member of parliament, for of her heart 
there was but one master, and that was the 
Tongan. 

But, alas, there was no coming together, 
for O’olo, in his despair, had put himself 
beyond all intercourse with those of honor, 
becoming a terror and a scourge, and in- 
habiting the jail more frequently than 
Siosi’s roof-tree, and nightly, when he was 


free, he caroused with low companions, 
drinking gin, and cooking stolen pigs, and 
eating stolen taro, and saying in his infamy: 
“Why should I work for thirty-five cents a 
day when all the Tuamasanga is mine!” 

Yet thé rich food had no flavor in his 
mouth, and though the gin maddened his 
spirit, it could not drown his wretchedness, 
for deep within him, like a maggot in a 
bread-fruit, was the torment of love. Some- 
times in prison he would lower his head 
like a cow and run at the wall, exclaiming: 
“T will die, I will die!” And then he would 
fall, with his beautiful hair all matted with 
blood, and his beautiful body next to life- 
less, though with his purpose unattained, 
owing to the thickness of his skull. Surely 
no person in hell was ever more unhappy 
than O’olo, and it is with grief one tells of 
him, for he was like a child who, on being 
refused a mango, throws away his banana 
in wilfulness—and with him his banana 
was right conduct and the respect of others 
and the laws of God, leaving him nothing 
save an aching spirit. 

Then the war came with the Tuamasanga 
in an uproar from end to end, every young 
man being called to arms, and_ troops 
pouring in from Tutuila and the westward 
to join in the onslaught against Mataafa. 
The Taufusi people, as foreigners, were not 
liable to the levy except for two striplings 
by way of rent, both of whom were sub- 
scribed with unwillingness, though neither 
was O’olo. This Evanitalina learned with 
joy, for death was in the air and bloody 
fighting nigh at hand, and her tenderness 
for O’olo, lying secret in her bosom, like a 
red-hot coal, was fanned to the flame of 
agony. But no, he was fortunately in the 
lock-up, and it was reported he had said 
scornfully of the war: “A Tongan gentleman 
has no concern with the squabbles of dogs,” 
which, if insulting, was not without the balm 
of reassurance to [vanitalina, greatly 
dreading. 

One drowsy afternoon, however, as she 
was sewing under the eaves, alone except 
for Polo, who had made a Mataafa soldier 
of the dog, and was pretending, victoriously, 
to cut the animal’s head off with a piece 
of wood, as so soon, in reality, would be 
happening to living men, pierced with 
wounds, and lying in their blood—one hot 
afternoon while nothing stirred except the 
flies, and even these buzzed sleepily, Evani- 
talina of a sudden was roused by the sound 
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of steps, and looking up, beheld a warrior 
advancing toward the house. His face 
was blackened with charcoal, as is the 
custom, and about his hair was the scarlet 
scarf of the Government, and against his 
skin glistened a belt of cartridges, and his 
walk was fearless and proud as befitted so 
handsomea manand one of such noble mien. 

“Talofa,” he said, and then Evanitalina 
gave a cry, for it was O’olo, and with that 
cry every thought vanished except her love, 
which rose tumultuously within her like a 
wave bursting between rocks and foaming 
white over them, so that she could answer 
not a word to his greeting, but stared use- 
lessly at him like a dead person. 

“T am going to the war,” explained O’olo, 
bending down on his beautiful legs, and 
bringing his face so close to hers that his 
breath was on her cheek. ‘Doubtless, I 
shall die, for with many so brave it will be 
difficult for me to excel them, though that 
is my intention at whatever cost.” 

“But how is it you are not in the lock-up ?’ 
inquired Evanitalina, recovering her voice, 
and speaking in a tremble. “The judge 
cast you in for two months, and lo, here you 
are with only sixteen days of it expended.” 

At this O’olo’s heart warmed, for it 
showed him how assiduous had_ been 
Evanitalina’s counting of his imprisonment, 
for it was exactly sixteen days, even as she 
said, she tallying it every morning with a 
little stone, and it spoke to him better than 
words of the endurance and strength of her 
love, which, like his own, was as fathomless 
as the sea. 

“T was made free on this condition,” he 
said, touching his rifle, “‘and though to me 
the Government is nothing, nor the King, 
nor the quarrel more than that of gulls on 
a rock, or the squeals of nameless animals 
over carrion, yet I consented for thy sake, 
Evanitalina.”’ 

“My sake!” she exclaimed, astonished. 
“Were it to please me I would implore thee 
to remain behind, though I thought my 
name had long ceased to be anything to 
thee, and that I was utterly forgotten and 
cast aside.” 

“So did I try to make it,’”’ he said, “for 
no shark could have been more cruel than 
thou to me, nor any bat more blind to 
worth, and because I had neither lands nor 
family thou drovest me forth with contempt.” 

“It was the insufficiency of the two 
dollars, O’olo,” she protested, ‘and not 
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that of my love, which was unbounded. and 
if I merited punishment for what seemed 
right to me, have I not received it, and 
atoned a thousand times over for my fault ? 
Did Viliamu gain me for all his wealth or 
position, or did Carl the half-caste take me 
to wife? I was truer to thee than ever thou 
wast to me, and nightly I wept, and held 
the memory of thee in my arms like a mother 
whose babe is dead. And this I will do, 
if thou wilt return to jail, and break the 
covenant of thy freedom: I will marry thee, 
and go live with thee in Siosi’s house, and 
ferfeit rank and honor and the regard of all, 
reckoning them as naught in the comparison 
of thy love.” 

At this O’olo could hardly keep back his 
tears, so greatly was he overcome, and his 
hand met Evanitalina’s and clasped on hers, 
and his chest shook like one grief-stricken 
at the death of a near relation. He had 
learned many things since he had become 
bad, and knew better than before the gulf 
that lay between an eat-bush and a member 
of the renowned Ti family. Our Lord was 
not more tempted by the kingdoms of the 
world than he at that moment by Evani- 
talina, who was offering herself in all her 
young beauty for his delight. 

But resolutely he put the devil behind 
him, saying: “I will not have thee stoop to 
me, so that persons shall mock at thy choice, 
and the parable of the pearl and the name- 
less animal shall be repeated in the Taufusi 
swamp. No! I shall make of this war a 
ladder, and reach glory or die, and to that 
I am determined as never was a man before. 
If I come back it shall be as one famous 
for prowess, bearing heads that I have 
taken, and with chiefs eager to adopt me. 
Thus shall I return, an eat-bush no longer, 
nor despised, but a David who has slain 
his Goliath, with the multitude applauding, 
and the greatest of the Tuamasanga vying 
to give me the title of their son. Or, if not 
that, then shall I claim the land God with- 
holds not from every man, nay, not trom 
the poorest or the lowest, and the name of 
that land is the grave.” 

At this Evanitalina sobbed, and clung 
pitifully to O’olo, and pressed his head to 
her bosom, unmindful of decorum, and so 
consumed by misery she was like a person 
in a fit. O’olo too, was suffocated with 
sadness, for it seemed a dreadful thing to 
die and be cast blood-stained into a pit, he 
that was so handsome, and in the flood of 
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his youth, with perhaps his dissevered head 
tossing in the air amid shouts and triumph. 
Indeed, so lost was he in wretchedness, 
that he was taken unawares by Samuelu 
on his way inland from a deacon’s meeting, 
who, convulsed, seized a cocoanut branch, 
and ran at him, crying: ‘Let there be a 
going, thou worthless one! Fly, thou of 
the Belial family, and be quick with it, else 
I shall whip thee hence like a cur!” And 
with that he whipped and whipped at O’olo, 
departing, for the Tongan was too mannerly 
to strike a minister, and one so greatly his 
senior, though his spirit smarted worse 

than his body at the insult. 
Thus he passed from the sight 
of Evanitalina, like a horse be- 
ing chased from a bread-fruit 


At this O’olo could hardly keep back his tears 


plantation, with no time to look back or 
wave a last greeting. 

He marched the same day with the Vaiala 
contingent underthe High-chief Asi, and that 
night shivering on the wet ground, O’olo had 
his first taste of war. As to it he had many 
misconceptions, not reckoning on the se- 
verity of the rule, or the trifling importance 
attached to a Tongan, however lion-like 
his heart. He saw that he was one of the 
many, a grain in a heap of sand, who might 
at an order be kept in the rear. and never 
hear the whistle of a bullet or earn the chance 
of distinction. In the army, too, little 
thought was taken of food, so that one 
banana was given for breakfast and for 
dinner a cocoanut, which O’olo found hard, 
he having always been a hearty eater and 
accustomed to palusami and luxuries. The 
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monotony also, was unendurable, especially 
when the tobacco was gone, and one was 
forbidden to move, being condemned to 
sit hungry and distressed for a whole day 
at a time, sucking a white stone by way of 
alleviation. To O’olo a white stone was 
very insufficient for nourishment, and so 
he tried grass and weeds like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to the undoing of his stomach, which, 
dissatisfied, was afflicted with cramps, so 
that he rolled and rolled in pain, and 
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lamented loudly, till Asi cried out: “Make 
that Tongan to cease from bellowing, or 
else the enemy will surely discover us!” 

But let it not be said that O’olo was 
womanish or afraid, for on the contrary, he 
thirsted for battle like King David, whom 
he took for his example, and his repining 
was due to the backwardness of his rulers 
and the tightness of their leash. When at 
last the advance was ordered on the Mataafa 
stronghold, he was noticeable for his leaps 
of joy, and while others wore an anxious 
appearance and showed uncertainty in 
their walk, O’olo sang with exultation, and 
stepped out as though on his way to a feast. 

The stronghold was of stone, and had 
been used by the Germans for the retaining 
of cattle, and stood solitary on a hill with 
the land falling away on every side. As it 
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flashed and sparkled with the Mataafa fire 
it was seen by O’olo to be a place not easy 
to capture, with much loss to be experienced 
before ax could cross ax and knife meet knife 
in the final charge, so that, with wisdom, he 
shot little in order not to tire himself, and 
hugged the ground in a mannersuggestive of 
terror rather than boldness, for to be killed 
here was useless and foreign to his purpose, 
fame resting in the fort and there the heads 
to be taken. Thus, when at the call they 
rose like plover, he was unfatigued, with 
cartridges still in his gun and wind in his 
body, and up the hill he raced with swiftness, 
so that scarcely two of his companions 
matched pace with him, and those who had 
cried: ‘‘Coward, coward!” panted in his 
rear and perceived it was a hero they had 
mocked. 

Nor at the gateway was there any slack- 
ening of Tongan valor, and over it O’olo 
scrambled, undeterred by rifle and ax, so 
that it was a miracle that he stayed alive 
as he dropped within, even as Daniel into 
the lions’ den, beset by twenty, and he alone. 
It was like a tempest and he in the center, 
and for lightning was the flame of the guns, 
and for thunder fhe roar of their explosion, 
and for the raging sea the crash of blows, 
given and taken, and the sobbing breath of 
men. Here the Tongan rock withheld the 
enemy, while the army of the Government 
rolled over the wall in a resistless torrent, 
and with tumult and fury beset the Mataafas 
until they fled. 
had already marked an old chief of towering 
stature and magnificent appearance as the 
one whose head he would take, unwishful 
of a boy’s or that of a person of no impor- 
tance, and him he pressed hard in the rout 
and at last laid low with the butt of his 
weapon, straddling his body and prepared 
to hack at his throat with his knife. 

The old chief, whose hurt had not bereft 
him of his senses, begged deliriously for his 
life in a voice choked by the weight of O’olo 
on his chest and troubled by the imminence 
of death, offering first ten cans of biscuit, 
and then twenty, and then property and 
fine mats in quantities unstinted. But 
O’olo, although it was like a beautiful dream 
come true, dallied with the killing, being 
squeamish in regard to it, and needing a 
space to confirm his resolution, he saying 
with derision: 

“Thou pig-faced person, thou hast not 
the property thou namest, and even were 


Now, O’olo, with coolness, 


thou the lord of the earth, yet still would 
I take thy head!” 

To which the fallen warrior made answer: 
“T am Tangaloa, the high-chief of Leatata- 
fili, in Savai’i, and the property I speak of 
is no myth, and all of it thine if thou wilt 
spare me.” 

To which O’olo replied: “And when I 
should claim it, verily thou wouldst forget 
thy covenant and order thy young men to 
chastise me forth, they laughing at the cheat, 
and I with neither head nor property, and 
the back of me Jacerated with blows!” 

Then the old chief fell into a great 
tremble, repeating: “‘No, no,” his flesh 
shrinking on his bones and horror in his 
face, and as O’olo looked down at him, 
making motions with his knife, the Tongan’s 
thought was suddenly moved into a new 
direction, and lo, it was like a burning 
torch in a cavern, so bright it was in the 
darkness of his previous purpose, he 
saying: 

“Oh, Tangaloa, there is a price, and that 
is my adoption as thy son, and to that wilt 
thou pledge thyself in an oath before God ?” 

To which, overjoyed, the venerable 
warrior consented with impetuosity, crying 
out that he would do so, and seeing in the 
proposal the high-chief-hand of God, for 
had not his own son lately died ? 

“And cherish me, and love me?” de- 
manded Q’olo, with renewed motions of 
his knife, he undesirous of showing too 
great a willingness and pretending indecision 
besides doubting the chief’s integrity. 

“As God sees me that I will perform,” 
said Tangaloa, “and now in my extremity 
I perceive the worth of true dealing with 
every man, for all my past years stand in 
witness to my honor, and he who trusted 
me has never been deceived.” 

At this O’olo was reassured, and he 
repeated the oath for Tangaloa to say after 
him, making it very full and exact, with 
nothing omitted, and then he kissed the 
old man, beginning to feel for him the 
tenderness of a son—he that had never had 
a father until this moment, and now having 
gained one of the loftiest rank—and he 
raised him lovingly and bound his wound 
with a strip of cloth and be-darlinged him, 
Tangaloa returning his love, and saying 
again and again: “Blessed be God that He 
has sent me a son for my protection.” 

Nor were these words of empty import, 
for others of the victorious army were much 
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displeased at O’olo’s clemency and would 
have torn away Tangaloa and killed him 
had not O’olo resisted with lowered gun 
and a threatening expression, so that he 
dared not leave his father for an instant, so 
greedy were the warriors for his head. All 
that day he crouched beside him, with 
neither water to drink nor food to eat, 
guarding Tangaloa preciously, and had it 
not been for the confusion that attends the 
finish of a battle, and the lessening of 
authority that follows, he would have been 
overpowered by a multitude and all his 
bravery wasted. But those who assailed 
him were without cohesion or settled plan, 
and they were as dogs rushing up to affright 
and then losing courage at O’olo’s de- 
meanor, which was fierce and unshaken, 
with his rifle at the cock. 

It was a day terrible to remember in its 
heat and hunger and unbearable thirst, 
with about them the headless dead, festering 
in the sun and blackening, and over them 
the sky without a cloud, and always at 
their hearts the dread of Asi and the chiefs 
returning to kill them both. At dusk it 
seemed as though O’olo could never get his 
father to his feet, so destroyed was the old 
man by weakness and disinclination, and 
he was as a sinking canoe or a sting-ray 
flopping on the reef and abandoned by the 
tide. But O’olo persevered, dragging and 
supporting until cocoanuts were reached, 
where he climbed a tree and threw down 
nui in abundance, and as they drank the 
water they were greatly refreshed, and with 
every bite of the rind vigor returned, and 
with vigor, boldness. Then Tangaloa said: 
“Let us pray,” and with that they both 
went down on their knees, the old chief 
beseeching God for deliverance, and re- 
peating again and again his thankfulness 
for O’olo, and for the nuts. 

But all was far from finished, and there 
was much for God to do yet if ever He 
destined them to gain the security of 
Savai’i, and O’olo proclaimed his intention 
of hiding in the mountains and going east- 
ward circuitously, and making no sign or 
stir until the close of the war and the with- 
drawal of the Tuamasanga from A’ana. To 
this Tangaloa agreed without argument, re- 
signing himself like a little child to O’olo’s 
guidance, and making no demur when the 
Tongan said: ‘‘Let us rise and go, for by 
dawn we must be on the heights and beyond 
pursuit.” 


Thus determined, they took the plantation 
road upward, assisted by the moon which 
was near its full, and toilsomely attaining 
the limits of the cultivated land, buried 
themselves in the tomb of the forest. Here, 
with groping and hurt, and frequent mis- 
direction, they struggled on and on, making 
of a watercourse their path, and at times so 
hidden in the defile of rocks that it was as 
though the earth had closed over them. In 
this manner were many hours spent until 
at last Tangaloa fell exhausted on a bank 
of ferns, saying: ‘More I cannot do.” 

Then O’olo built a fire to warm his parent 
who was perishing of cold, and rubbed his 
legs, and shaped a bough for his pillow, 
and kissed him lovingly; and when the old 
man said: ‘“‘I am convinced we shall die,” 
he answered stoutly: ‘‘No, we shall live, 
for God has not brought us thus far to 
desert us now,” at which Tangaloa was 
comforted and went to sleep, while O’olo 
watched and watched beside him, his heart 
much troubled by the evil of their situation 
and the frailty of the old chief and the 
assailing doubts as to whether, after all, 
they should ever escape. 


The news of O’olo’s desertion was vari- 
ously twisted by the returning troops, so 
that to Evanitalina, inquiring in anguish, 
there were as many tales as men. Some 
would have it that they had seen him die, 
giving details; others that he had run away 
before the battle, in wildness and panic; 
others praised him truthfully for a hero, and 
as the first to leap the fort. Of these there 
was a fewness, for the most preferred to 
laud themselves or their relations rather 
than another, and accordingly most of the 
chatter was scornful of O’olo and to his 
discredit. But Evanitalina knew that O’olo 
was no coward, and her misgiving was that 
he was dead, which deepened with the 
passing of months and no sign nor token 
coming to prove the contrary. Viliamu, 
too, was assiduous in declaring it, which 
he did with artfulness and pretended sorrow, 
urging all the while his own suit, like a 
squid of apparent harmlessness on _ the 


surface, but with its suckers enfolding 
venomously below. 
Never was a maid in sadder straits, 


widowed before she was a wife and un- 
ceasingly plagued by Samuelu to marry 
either Viliamu or Carl. She grew thin, and 
when she walked it was like a sick person, 
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staggeringly, and once of so passionate a 
temper she changed to a gentleness that 
nothing could disturb. The compassion of 
the other maids lavished itself upon her, 
for they saw that she was dying of grief for 
her beloved, and at night when wooed 
under the stars, they spoke with tenderness 
of O’olo and Evanitalina, and of their love 
so cruelly ruptured, so that everyone wept, 
even young men who previously had had 
neither consideration nor sense, to whom 
a maid was a maid were only she pretty, 
and who would have hastened for another 
had the first died, which shows that true 
love is like a seed, growing and becoming 
a tree from which others eat the fruit to 
their own improvement and _ increased 
understanding. 

Every day Evanitalina grew more weak, 
yet unlike most sick persons, she was without 
fear at her condition, even welcoming it, 
and saying: “Soon I shall pass beyond the 
skies on my last malanga,” and once when 
she saw a wilted aute she said: “Such am I, 
once blooming, now a-droop,’’ and with 
that she plucked fiercely at the petals and 
crushed them in her hand as though she 
were hastening her own extinction. 

One morning, shortly after prayers, as 
she reclined on a mat, with her eyes raised 
to that far-away country of which she often 
spoke, while Samuelu sat at the table writing 
his sermon, there appeared on the village 
green three old gentlemen of stately and 
impressive appearance, bearing staves, who, 
stopping at that distance, inquired loudly 
whether this was the house of Samuelu, the 
clergyman? Then being greeted, and an- 
swered “Yes,” the three old gentlemen cere- 
moniously advanced and ranged themselves 
within the eaves, saying that they had come 
on a wooing-party of sixty boats with Cloud- 
of-Butterflies, the young chief of Leatatafili, 
who was seeking a wife. At this, marveling 
greatly, Samuelu informed them they were 
mistaken as to the house, since his highness 
Cloud-of-Butterflies was unknown to him, 





and he surely unknown to Cloud-of-Butter- 
flies. But the old orators replied, no, they 
were not mistaken, and asked had he not 
a daughter named the Lady Evanitalina, 
for it was for her that Cloud-of-Butterflies 
in sixty boats was at hand to offer marriage. 

Then Samuelu’s amazement redoubled, 
and even Evanitalina, previously languid, 
looked up surprised, and in her face was a 
strange expression like that of a startled 
pigeon, and on being asked in a becoming 
speech whether she would condescend to 
receive the visitor and his gifts, she answered 
with bewilderment that it was as her father 
wished, at which Samuelu said, “Yes,” 
with no great willingness, desiring to con- 
tinue his sermon and dreading the outlay 
in ’ava for the réception of so vast a com- 
pany. Then the three old gentlemen excused 
themselves in polished phrases, full of beauty 
and eloquence and retired to inform Cloud- 
of-Butterflies that the Lady Evanitalina 
was desirous that he should come. 

Shortly afterwards there was the beat of 
drums, and the tramp of multitudes, and 
the screaming of innumerable pigs borne on 
poles, and a sound like that of an advancing 
army, thunderous and roaring. The eaves 
of every house were black with onlookers, 
and there were white people, galloping 
up on horses, astounded, and many others 
on foot, running. Then, shaking the ground 
with its progress, the procession marched 
into view, and of pigs there seemed two 
hundred, and of mena number beyond count- 
ing, and at the head were youths throwing 
their rifles in the air as they sang and 
danced. But of these things Evanitalina was 
scarcely heedful, for with breathless body 
and quivering heart her whole attention was 
on Cloud-of-Butterflies in the center of the 
pageant, who, girded in a priceless mat 
and wearing at his throat a whale-tooth 
necklace, and surrounded with deference 
and honor, was not to her Cloud-of-Butter- 
flies at all, but O’olo, arisen from the grave, 
and hastening to claim her for his bride. 





True Fairy Tales From Western Biography 


The Great Cartwright Grubstake 


By Henry M. 


Author of Tut 


NCE upon a time—for this is a 
modern fairy story—a_ boy 
baby was born in the Epis- 
copal rectory at Wilmington, 
Delaware. ‘That was just fifty 

years ago. Back of the baby, in the an- 
cestral line, were a number of Episcopal 
priests and in the far background of the 
family picture loomed the shadowy figures 
of a bishop in his white lawn sleeves and of 
a white-haired, smiling old man, who 
founded one of the great fortunes of the 
country. At the christening of the baby— 
he was named Alexander Dupont Parker— 
an invisible fairy godmother was present, 
as will presently be demonstrated. 

From the beginning the boy was destined 
for the Episcopal ministry. At the age of 
twenty he was graduated from Racine 
college, Wisconsin, an institution closely 
following the English model and under the 
control of the Episcopal church. Straight from 
the commencement platform he went to New 
York and there entered the great theological 
training school of the church. And here, 
for the first time, the fairy godmother made 
her influence felt. She put into the mind 
of her godson a perverse idea. He decided 
that he would not enter the ministry. That 
was, of course, a keen and bitter disappoint- 
ment to his father and family. It made 
utter ruin of their plans and burst the 
bubble of their dearest hopes. But the boy 
was stubborn. Rather than take holy 
orders he left home and family, and under 
the leading of the froward crone struck out 
for himself, almost penniless, into what was 
then the wilderness of Colorado. There he 
casually met a man named Cartwright, and 
these two—the rough, uneducated mining 
prospector and the young theological 
student—formed a strange copartnership. 
Surely that was a part of the plan of the 
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fairy, for it was destined, after many 
curious and painful years, to bring the 
wonderful story to its climax. 

Cartwright and Parker bought a burro, 
packed their outfit on its back and started 
out into the mountains to look for gold. 
They kept up the vain search until their 
supplies were gone and the financial re- 
sources of the party were reduced to the 
proverbial thirty cents. Now Cartwright 
was,a born mining prospector. He was sc 
thoroughly inoculated with the virus that, 
in spite of hunger, poverty and ridicule he 
was bound to follow the lure of gold no 
matter where it led. The high mountains, 
the waterless desert were all the same to 
him, so long as he could follow the visionary 
figure that was always beckoning just 
ahead. So when the two struck financial 
hardpan, Cartwright waved an airy good- 
by to his partner and drove the patient 
burro round the shoulder of the hill. 
Parker went to work. He got his first job 
as a track-laborer, swinging the pick 


_ and lifting the shovel on the line of the 
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Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
the perverse fairy godmother 
laughed ! 

After a few months Parker got his first 
little step as a machinist’s helper in the 
shops of the same road. One morning a 
couple of minor officials walked through 
the shops. As they passed the bench where 
Parker was working one of them said, 
casually: “I hear the storekeeper is looking 
for a clerk.” At noon, hardly waiting to 
wash his hands, young Parker hurried up 
to the storekeeper’s office and applied for 
the job. That official glanced contemptu 
ously at the unshaven face and greasy 
jumper of the applicant. “I’m looking for 
a clerk,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want to hire a 
chambermaid for a boiler-foundry.” 


It 
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‘Please let me have a sheet of paper,” 
said Parker in his best oratorical manner. 
Picking up a pen he wrote, in his beautiful 
copperplate hand, a formal and_ well- 
worded application for the desired position. 

“There,” he said, handing the paper 
back to the storekeeper, “T’ll just leave 
that with you,” and went out. 

The storekeeper read the application 
with some astonishment. He grinned 
broadly when he came to the signature, 
A. Dupont Parker, written in a flowing and 
impressive style. Altogether it struck him 
as such a good joke that, during the after- 
noon, he carried the paper upstairs to show 
to General Manager Dodge. 

“Say,” said the storekeeper, “a fellow 
who looked like a tramp came in this noon 
and applied for the job as my clerk. When 
I gave him the laugh he took a piece of 
paper and wrote this. Look at the signa- 
ture, will you? There’s some class to that 
for a section hand!” 

The general manager glanced over the 
application. He read the signature aloud 
with a derisive chuckle. Now the fairy 
godmother had arranged that the young 
son of Mr. Dodge should be working just 
then in the next office and that he should 
happen to overhear the name as it was read. 

“What's that about ’Pont Parker?” he 
asked, sticking his head inside the door 
of his father’s private room. ‘He was in 
college with me.” 

So Parker got his job in the storekeeper’s 
office and took off his overalls for good. 
About this time Cartwright showed up 
again, his belt pulled a trifle tighter about 
his lean belly. He was still unsuccessful, 
still broke, still as hopeful as ever, still 
certain that the end of the rainbow 
only a few miles ahead. Parker had been 
out on the hunt for the golden fleece just 
long enough to be touched with the same 
madness. He agreed to grubstake Cart- 
wright on the instalment plan, paying over 
each month a considerable share of his 
wages toward the necessary expenses of 
that professional argonaut. 

Meanwhile, Parker’s college education 
was making itself felt in the office of the 
storekeeper. He had always been clever 
in mathematics and a good hand at figures 
is always useful about the general offices 
of a railroad company. Also he had what 
might be described as a pull in the presence 
as general manager of the father of one of 
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his old college chums. So, presently, he 
was transferred as a clerk to the office of 
the general auditor of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad. There he spent nine 
long years, climbing up step by step, until 
in 1891 he was made chief clerk and the 
second in command. One day, after he 
had served two years in that capacity, the 
receiver for the Union Pacific, Denver & 
Gulf Railroad came into the general offices 
of the Denver & Rio Grande and asked the 
officials if they could recommend someone 
to act as his auditor. 

“My chief clerk is the best man for the 
job that I know of,” answered the general 
auditor. ‘I hate to lose him, but I don’t 
want to stand in the way of his promotion.” 

Parker took the new job and for six years 
helped the receivers straighten out the 
many and tight tangles of a couple of 
bankrupt Western rgilroad companies. 
Finally, just ten years ago, he was chosen 
general auditor of the Colorado & Southern 
Railroad Company. His whole training 
was along the line of figures; he was a 
master at tracing down small leaks and 
losses, in cutting off unnecessary expenses, 
in enforcing economy all along the line of 
a sprawling railroad system. Naturally 
such a man would be an expert in looking 
after his own personal finances! 

Meantime, Mr. Parker had married a 
charming young woman of Maryland de- 
scent, and a little family of daughters was 
growing up about them. Also, let it be 
carefully remembered, he was paying all 
this time a considerable share of his salary 
over to that insatiable cormorant, Cart- 
wright. Every year, fifteen or sixteen— 
twenty—and a dozen times each year, a 
good sized check was invested in thin air. 
And when even the general auditor—let 
alone a chief clerk—on a small road gets no 
more than four or five thousand dollars a 
year, six hundred dollars makes a big hole 
in the total, particularly when a man has a 
growing family to look after and provide for. 

Everybody felt sorry for Parker’s infatu- 
ation. Some of them laughed at him. Some 
were angry and with good reason. It was 
certainly foolish, after grubstaking a man 
for fifteen years and getting absolutely no 
return, to keep on pouring good money 
after bad down the same bottomless rathole. 

Every once in a while Cartwright showed 
up in person, each time a little browner, a 
little more wrinkled, never a bit less hopeful, 
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less certain that next week he would strike 


it rich. Generation after generation of 
burros were exhausted and died in his 
service. Men discovered gold-mines, blew 


in the proceeds and started in again at the 
bottom, while still Cartwright plodded 
patiently over the limitless West, sometimes 
half starved, sometimes without water, look- 
ing for color in every mountain draw, going 
to bed every night in the certainty that next 
morning he would find Eldorado. And 
Parker kept on back- 
ing him. The fairy 
godmother again put 
a stubborn and _ per- 
verse idea into his 
head. He himself 
saw the humor in the 
situation. He wore 
each suit of clothes 
until it was shabby in 
the effort to make up 
some small part of 
his waste. And he 
laughed when his fel- 
low railroad officials 
asked him why he 
didn’t audit his own 
personal expenses a 
little more closely. 
He laughed and ad- 
mitted that he was a 
victim of the Cart- 
wright habit. 

It was during these 
later years that Mr. 
Parker began to take 
a more active interest 
in thechurch. Living 
in Denver, he had 
found asmall mission 
parish which was 
withouta regular rec- 
tor,and had arranged 
to hoid services there each Sunday as a 
lay-reader, reading morning prayer and a 
sermon himself—perhaps one of the dis- 
courses originally delivered by his own 
father. 

Meantime, old Cartwright—his hair had 
begun to get gray about the temples by 
this time—had about finished up his twenty 
years’ search of the state of Colorado. 
There was hardly a mountain valley or a 
hillside that he had not examined with 
microscopic care. All to no avail. Still 
he was as buoyant as a boy and never did 
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Alexander Dupont Parker, once a machinists’ helper in 
a railroad shop, now 2nd Vice-President of the Colorado 


For twenty years, from slender 
earnings, Mr. Parker staked a prospector named Cart- 
wright, without result. One day Mr. Parker and Cart 
wright divided possession of the Florence 
Nevada, one of the great gold producers of the country 


he fail to draw down the fifty dollars grub- 
stake money from Parker’s not too plentiful 
monthly check. Tired finally of his old 
hunting-grounds, he and the burro went 
down across the pitiless yellow desert of 
Nevada, and came finally, on a memorable 
day, to Tonopah, one of the more recent 
bonanza camps. Cartwright got there in 
time, found plenty of ‘‘color,’’ staked out 
some promising claims and came back in 
belated triumph to his faithful partner. At 
last the long, weary 
dream has come true. 
* * * Parker, his 
skill in accounts com- 
ing into good play, 
helped in negotiations 
which resulted in the 
sale of their joint 
holdings for a consid- 
erable sum, enough to 
give them eachacom- 
fortable fortune for 
life. The deal was 
made and finally set- 
tled. Parker came 
down to his office the 
next week in new 
attire and called the 
attention of his asso- 
ciates to the remark- 
able and happy fact 
that he was at last 
able to buy a second 
suit of clothes. They 
congratulated him, a 
little enviously, per- 
haps, thinking in their 
hearts that it really 
did take a patient fool 
forluck. At any rate, 
they were glad that 
he was at last rid of 
Cartwright, and that 
endless drain on his resources. His wife 
and daughters, doubtless, also felt a great 
relief. All his salary was at their disposal 
now, and, in addition, the very decent 
income from his half of the proceeds of the 
sale of the Tonopah claims. At about the 
same time, Mr. Parker was chosen a vice- 
president of the Colorado & Southern, and 
put in supreme charge of the accounts of 
the road. Altogether it appeared that his 
affairs were coming to a romantic and ex- 
tremely successful climax. But, as it shortly 
turned out, the perverse and wayward 
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fairy godmother was just getting ready to 
do her worst—and her best. 

With more money than he had ever 
dreamed oi in his pocket the wretch, Cart- 
wright, should, of course, have settled down 
somewhere and enjoyed the fag end of his 
life in quiet and easy living. But Cart- 
wright simply couldn’t. The curse of the 
wandering foot was too hot in his veins. 
More than twenty years of prospecting had 
made happiness impossible for him, except 
such as may be found in wandering alone 
through the desert places of the earth, and 
trying to pick the oid lady’s pocket. He 
and his fortune naturally gravitated down 
to Goldfield, Nevada, then just opened up 
as a big gold camp. Cartwright was too 
late here to get in on the ground tloor. The 
best claims were all taken up. But some 
of the first comers were willing to sell, if 
they could get their price, and Cartwright 
had money. Unfortunately he didn’t have 
enough. He took a short option on the 
property, jumped on a train for Denver 
and calmly asked his old backer, Parker, 
to invest the biggest part of his pile in those 
undeveloped and quite problematical claims. 
Cartwright swore, of course, that he could 
fairly smell the gold through the rock and 
alkali. But he had been hot on the vanish- 
ing scent of the same precious metal for a 
score of weary years. 

Now when a man has scrimped himself 
for the best part of a lifetime; when he has 
been laughed at and scolded for his folly 
during most of that time; when, finally, 
he has won a good stake at the end and is 
able to do a little laughing on his own 
account, he may be pardoned for hesitating 
when he is asked to hazard all the profit 
of the years in a new and uncertain specu- 


lation. Parker did hesitate. But the fairy 
godmother saw to it that the old perverse 
and stubborn streak in his character came 
uppermost once more. To those who 
scoffed and those who pleaded he turned a 
deaf ear and gave the money to Cartwright. 

That tool of the gods promptly closed the 
purchase of the Goldfield claims, which 
were, a little later, to become famous as the 
Florence mine, one of the great gold pro- 
ducers of the country. So presently it 
became difficult for Mr. Parker to count 
his money. At the last accounts he wasn’t 
quite sure how much he was worth. His 
best judgment as a_ professional auditor 
was that it was somewhere between five and 
ten millions of dollars. One of the first 
things he did with it was to go down to the 
little mission parish, where he officiated as 
lay-reader, and build for its people a hand- 
some and convenient little church. And 
there he still, of a Sunday, reads the morn- 
ing prayers. Also he bought for his wife, 
as a recognition of her patience and long- 
suffering, during the years of the Cartwright 
grubstake, an old-fashioned country seat 
in her native state of Maryland. Otherwise 
he still lives in the same modest way. In 
1905 he was promoted again, made second 
vice-president of the Colorado & Southern, 
in charge of both operating and _ traffic 
departments. That position he still holds. 
Some of his friends expect that before long 
he will retire from active business and 
devote himself and his fortune to the service 
of the church which he once refused to 
enter. That issue remains with the fairy 
godmother, who may be planning to round 
out the strange circle of her influence by 
bringing him back, richly laden, to the work 
which she first led him to decline. 


No Yellow Peril in China 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


(Written after reading Mr 
HE world’s opinion has never 
been more inconstant than in 
the case with China; it has been, 
so to speak, in Japan, like the 
autumnal weather—ever subject 

to the mood of the wind. The situation 

China found, and the attitude she showed 


London’s article in the 


December SUNSET) 


being more or less forced, always furnished 
the world, I mean the Western world, new 
material for a different opinion; a glance 
over the series of opinions the world has 
expressed on China during the last twenty 
years makes me wonder at the fickleness 
of the Western world. It is plain enough, 
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however, to see why she was so; it is simply 
because she lacked true knowledge of 
China. The wonder is that her ignorance 
of the East, of course Japan included, has 
never been enlightened, and it appears 
almost hopeless even to-day. I remember 
there was a time when China was thought 
by the world in the West to be a sleeping 
lion; the world felt uncomfortable at heart, 
thinking of the day of her awakening. It 
was the time before the China-Japan war, 
which lowered the market value of China 
even below zero; before China herself 
realized the true consequence of the catas- 
trophe, the world had begun to say that 
she was only a dead lion. What a sudden 
change in opinion! And the scheme of 
division of China became threatening for 
China, when the Boxers rose to barbarous 
action from unrestrained fear, even assisted 
by the officials; while she showed her 
weak side, she made, on the other hand, 
the Western world suddenly change her 
regard. ‘What use to divide such a trouble- 
some country?” the world said. Then she 
brought out the policy of the so-called 
Open Door and Equal Opportunity in 
China, with which we observe the third 
change in the world’s opinion. But the 
change did not stop with the third; and the 
fourth change appeared on the horizon 
right after the Russia-Japan war, again 
in the fantastic shape of the Yellow Peril; 
the world asked herself: ‘What, then, if 
Japan wakens China?” It is exactly the 
state now on which Mr. Jack London 
wrote in the December SUNSET. 

It goes without saying that Japan served 
China, happy to say, for her awakening 
to a great measure; we are prepared to 
render in the future the same assistance 
as in the past, materially as well as spirit- 
ually, not only for our own benefit, but for 
the world’s peace. The awakening im- 
pulse, however, came from without, I mean 
from the Western nations at large, Japan 
being the only living example of how a 
country could rejuvenate herself when 
she rises with new energy and full conscious- 
ness of the real situation. Putting aside 
the question of the extent of territory and 
numbers of her population (China embraces 
some four hundred million people of the 
eighteen provinces and of the dependen- 
cies), China reminds me of Japan fifty 
years ago, whose initial impulse of awaken- 
ing also came from without; it is a question, 


of course, whether her strength and deter- 
mination are strong enough to meet the 
conditions or not. As Japan was strong 
in those qualities—from the Mikado to the 
commonest person with one aim and 
energy—she could, as the world knows, 
rebuild the country out of despotism and of 
sad stagnation, political as well as social, 
and even out of general corruption; and 
how about the case with China? I have 
no hesitation to say that she is not stupid, 
as she is often said to be, and her resource 
of patience and productive power is a 
well-known fact. She is the nation which 
once reached the highest point of civili- 
zation; unlike Japan, her old civilization 
in law, literature and many other depart- 
ments was her own creation. 

I believe, if our understanding of 
China is true, she is the country which 
will not easily die away; on the contrary, 
she has, I think, even no small mission to 
fill for the cause of the world. Is not 
the fact that she has existed during many 
thousand years already—although lately 
she lost her domain here and there from 
her misconduct and ignorance, sometimes 
under the name of ‘compromises with the 
foreign nations—the sure evidence of her 
life? And we have enough proof of her 
awakening already ‘here; when you come 
to think that China ;was the country where 
the old customs were left perfectly free to 
take care of themselves, and that no attempt 
was made to resist any corruption for the 
last thousand years, it must have been, 
I think, a great determination to abolish 
the artificial system of education and of 
examination for the officials, which had 
the longest history. You must remember 
that China has hitherto respected history 
and old custom more than anything else; 
she promised herself, however, to amass 
the ‘new learning,” or the Western knowl- 
edge hereafter, with all her soul and heart. 
It seems to me it was quite natural for China 
to cry for a parliament as she did, and 
you know it was officially promised by the 
Imperial edict in 1908. As it was a neces- 
sity for Japan of fifty years ago to amal- 
gamate the whole country in carrying out 
the new program, China also must bring 
together those eighteen provinces to a 
perfect mutual understanding around one 
political center; but what a difficult task 
it will be! And there are many important 
questions to talk over before the appearance 
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of the parliament; the means of communi- 
cation is one of them, of course. I 
am told that it takes almost half a year for 
one from the farthest south to reach the 
capitol. And there is the question of 
language also, and it is not a light one, 
since the provinces of North and South 
use different dialects. And, again, China 
must be prepared, after the establishment 
of the parliament, to see a new difficulty, 
like any other constitutional country, in 
party controversies and sudden introduction 
of personal ambition into political life. 
But there is always hope and light where 
the aim is right and energy is abundant. 

I have read that those who voted for the 
shortest period were educated according 
to the old school or in Japanese institu- 
tions, when in May, 1908, the council 
called a vote as to how soon a constitution 
should be granted. That is a very interest- 
ing point indeed. The members of the 
council who had studied in Japan had 
observed personally how we are handling 
the constitution, although, as a fact, we 
are yet in the trial stage; however, I believe 
we gave them enough assurance that it 
would never be an impossible thing if 
they would take Japan as a model. I 
think it was the most appropriate thing 
Count Okuma could do, when he _pre- 
sented the Imperial House and the prom- 
inent leaders of the public in China his 
book, ““New Japan of Fifty Years,” saying 
it might serve as a suggestion for the forming 
of New China. We can say, we believe, 
with nothing to boast, that if there is a 
country where East and West were combined 
with some that is no other but 
Japan. It was the genius of the late Prince 
Ito that he kept the unbroken harmony 
between the Imperial House, whose power 
was absolute, since the first day of Japanese 
history and the somewhat democratic 
constitutional idea; it was the point, I am 
told, by which his brain was more tormented 
than any other. But China is historically 
different from Japan. I think that those 
educated in the old way who voted for the 
shortest period for the establishment of the 
constitution, doubtless thought it 
nothing new, but only the return to the 
ancient age and the old ideal. In China, 
the emperor and his imperial house do not 
carry the same meaning as in Japan; he 
has been regarded from time immemorial 
merely as the father of the people whose 


success, 
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mission is to rear the people with love, 
under Heaven’s command. Therefore, he 
had to resign, when he was thought un- 
worthy, for somebody of higher virtue. 

Suppose China awakened—as I fully 
believe she will—is there any “Yellow 
Peril”” which is talked about in the West? 
This is the point upon which I should like 
to reply. 

There is no country except China which 
has no history or record of invasion into 
another country since the first establish- 
ment of the kingdom; when she _ shed 
blood, it was from her home trouble, and 
always from the defensive motive in fight- 
ing with foreign nations. In one word, 
the real nature of China and the Chinese 
is the hatred of war and blood; as I said 
before, the empire is based, at least in 
theory, on love and morality. The Chinese 
ideal, if there is any, is nothing but peace. 
This fact is very well explained in her old 
literature, which is the flowing song of peace 
and joy, or the teaching of propriety. 
What do ‘“Shisho and Gokyo,” the Four 
Classics and the Five Kings, tell us? 
They are the product of the soul of benev- 
olence and peacefulness. If there is any 
literature which lacks war story or song, 
that is the Chinese literature; let me say 
again the Chinese hate war and fighting 
fundamentally. It was the Mongolians, 
or Tartars, who invaded Europe and caused 
much fear, not the present Chinese. There 
is one great evidence in fact to explain 
her real nature; I mean the famous wall 
called the Long Castle Wall of Ten Thou- 
sand Miles, which was built for defensive 
purposes, but for no other meaning, by 
the barbarians or Huns. If such is the 
real Chinese character, and I believe it is, 
there is almost no relation with the so- 
called Yellow Peril. 

With level water, there is a_ perfect 
quietude; and I think that there will be 
peace in the world when the civilization 
and strength of the East can be an*equal 
match with those of the West. Therefore, 
it is plain enough to see that the universal 
peace will come, in some degree, from 
bringing China into civilization. If there 
exists a Yellow Peril, I dare say it is nowhere 
else but in the Western mind which created 
it herself; we are almost inclined to say 
that we Easterners are much afraid of the 
White Peril. Oh, no, we know better 
than that! 
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T was twenty minutes after six and 

Eben Parsons was sitting on the porch 

steps, waiting for Charley. He was a 

big, gentle, clumsy old man with eyes 

as blue and innocent as a child’s, and 
a fine old head whose dignity was curiously 
assaulted by the phenomenal colors of the 
huge carpet slippers that adorned his feet. 
Of this, as of all the small inconsistencies 
of life, however, he was serenely uncon- 
scious. He puffed slowly at his disreput- 
able pipe, noting as he did so that the first 
dandelions were glowing down in the April 
grass in the yard. He liked dandelions; 
he thought that they looked bright and 
perky; he must call Charley’s attention to 
them. In the mind of Charley’s father, 
all the gifts of the passing days were arrayed 
for the honoring of Charley. 

Charley came upon the moment, a bright- 
faced, clear-eyed young fellow. He flung 
an affectionate arm across his father’s 
shoulders, and they exchanged their regu- 
lar formula. 

“How are you, dad?” 
“How are you, Charley?” 
then, “Business go all right?” 

“Ripping, dad.” 

The old man smoked silently. He did 
not glance at his boy again, but even the 
atrocious slippers were eloquent of his 
pride. Charley sat beside him whistling 
softly till a bell rang in the house, when he 
sprang up with a whoop. 

“I’m hungry enough to eat a load of 
bricks,’”’ he declared. ‘‘Come on, dad.” 

His father pitched painfully to his feet; 
when he got upon them it was evident that 
one shoulder sagged and that he limped 
considerably; it was for the wound in his 
hip, indeed, that he drew his pension. 
Charley glancing around, checked his 
whistle. 

“Heavy firing, dad?” he asked solicit- 
ously, and the old man answered cheerily 
in kind. 


A pause, and 
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“Just a bit of skirmishing—nothin’ to 
speak of. I sort of suspicioned I smelt 
waftles, Charley.” 

It was wattles. Old Naomi brought them 
in, honeycombs of amber, melting into 
most delicate brown. Above, old Naomi’s 
face wore its sourest aspect; it was her 
method of averages, lest she should be 
suspected of weak-minded pampering of 
the two foolish men-folk whom Providence 
had committed to her care. She never 
failed to catch the captain whose frank 
pleasure was instantly shadowed. He made 
pretext to take but a piece of a waffle, but 
Naomi had him upon the flank; she looked 
in again from the kitchen. 

“You might as well eat them, now they’re 
made,” she said, with the tones of one 
bearing up under some affliction. ‘‘They’re 
no good warmed over.” 

“Good for you, Naomi,” Charley called. 
“Pitch in, dad—no fair shirking.”’ 

The old man’s face brightened, and he 
reached across and helped himself. Naomi 
in the kitchen, muttered about folks who 
never gave a thought to the way other folks 
slaved for them, and rejoiced in the heart 
she disowned. Now and then the two in 
the sitting-room exchanged remarks, but 
in general they ate in contented silence. 
There never had been need of words 
between them. 

After supper they went out on the porch 
again, the old man with his pipe, Charley 
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with the evening paper. Apparently there 
was not much news, for he tossed it aside, 
presently. His father looked for the dande- 
lions but they had closed, so he could 
only tell him of them. Charley listened, 
pulling the tail of the yellow kitten which 
had followed them out. 

“That so?” he said. “Jolly little chaps— 
I always liked ’em,” but he spoke absently, 
and in a moment said that he guessed he’d 
spruce up a bit and run down to Bob Dale’s. 
“Tf you won’t be lonesome, dad,”’ he added. 

His father looked up in amused surprise. 

“Sort o’ late for me to begin to be lone- 
some at 40 Beach street, ain’t it, Charley?” 
he asked. 

Charley laughed and ran into the house; 
his father could hear him taking two steps 
at a time on the way upstairs; when he 
came down it was dark, but had it been as 
black as Egypt, Naomi would have known 
that he had on his ‘‘best clothes.’’ She 
fidgeted about doing all sorts of imaginary 
things to the sitting-room lamp—the old 
man had smoked his pipe out and limped 
into the house—while she tried to break 
the news. She did it blunderingly, her 
voice rasping: 

“‘Charley’s 
to-night.”’ 





considerable spruced up 


“Was he?” he answered, “I didn’t 
notice.” 

Naomi sniffed—a comment more elo- 
quent than words upon the amount of 


observation to be expected from mankind. 

“His hair was slicked down mighty 
particular,” she reported. ‘“‘He spent most 
ten minutes gettin’ it jest so.” 

“Did he?’ Charley’s father responded. 
A slow reminiscent smile overspread_ his 
face. “Charley always did fret over them 
cowlicks,’”’ he chuckled. 

“Well, I guess he ain’t 
over them a circumstance to what he’s 
frettin’ now,’ Naomi retorted. ‘And I 
guess he’s goin’ to fret over em more before 
he does less. An’ that ain’t all I’m guessin’ 
neither.”’ 

She waited, darkly ominous; the cap- 
tain’s blue eyes turned to her kindly. 

“You're tired, Naomi,” he said. “You’d 
better go and visit your sister a_ spell. 
We'll make out all right, Charley and I. 
I can cook even if you don’t think so.” 

“My soul and body!” the exasperated 
Naomi flamed. ‘Much rest it would be, 
wouldn’t it, with every pot and kittle to 


never fretted 


dig out when I got back! There’s folks 
that can go off and rest, but it’s too hard 
work for me considerin’ what’s to follow.” 
She flounced into the kitchen, furious at 
the old man’s denseness—at Charley whom 
she adored only less than his father—at the 
miserable contrariness of fate which could 
seem to devise nothing better than the age- 
old marryings and givings in marriage— 
most of all at her own cowardice. 

“T ain’t got any more spunk than a 
rabbit,’ she muttered, her eyes full of hot 
tears. “‘But when folks is so everlasting 
innocent—”’ 

But even as she spoke, knowledge was 
at the door. It came in the form of its 
recognized ambassador, Sarah Ann Joyce 
who ran in—a figure of speech which 
furnished frequent satiric text to Naomi 
who was lean as a gnarled branch—with a 
piece of pork cake; Jabez Joyce and the 
captain, among other congenialities, shared 
a fondness for pork cake. 

“TI see Charley footing it down the street 
a while ago, fine as a fiddle,’”’ she began. 

“Yes, he went over to Bob Dale’s,” the 
captain answered. 

“Seems to me he goes to Bob Dale’s 
pretty frequent now-a-days.” 

“They always was friends from the time 
they was knee-high to a_ grasshopper,” 
the captain returned comfortably. 

Sarah Ann Joyce’s portly figure took on 
an alertness, amazing to one who had not 
seen the phenomenon of Sarah Ann Joyce’s 
eager spirit mastering Sarah Ann Joyce’s 
portly body. Sarah Ann needed neither 
playhouse nor novel—life unrevised furn- 
ished ample fare for her imagination. Her 
voice became portentous in its significance. 

“Mebbe so an’ mebbe not, but one 
thing’s certain—they’re thick as peas in a 








pod since Bob’s cousin, that Allan girl, 
came there.” 
Even the captain could not miss that. 


For a moment indeed he stared, his eyes 
full of bewilderment—then he sank back 
stricken. Sarah Ann, the kindliest of souls 
when not in subjection to her ruling passion, 
started up in alarm, but he feebly waved 
her back. 

“Tt isn’t anything—I hev these spells 
once in a while. I'll be all right in a 
minute.” He lied valiantly, though it 
could deceive neither of them, but Sarah 
Ann, to the credit of her warm-hearted 
womanhood, helped him out. 
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“Jabez gets ketched that way sometimes, 
too. I’m going to run along because I 
know they leave a body sort o’ weak and 
not talky. Ill jest drop in in the mornin’ 
to see how you feel.” 

“So do, so do,” the old man answered 
bravely. 

Sarah Ann rose—an undertaking of some 
moment—and started ponderously for the 





door—the captain’s weak voice called 
her back. 
“Sarah Ann—” 


Sarah Ann turned. 

“About Charley—you was speakin’ about 
Charley when that ketched me. It’s clever 
about him an’ the Allan girl, ain’t it?” 

“’Tis so,” Sarah Ann agreed promptly. 
“‘She’s a real good-looker—everybody says 
that. They'll be a pretty couple together. 
There now, I’m goin’ so you can’t talk no 
more. I'll be droppin’ in in the mornin’.” 

After Sarah Ann had left, the old man 
struggled feebly to his feet. He could not see 
Charley to-night—he must sleep on it first, 
this strange bewildering news. But though 
he lay patiently through the dark hours, sleep 
would not come. Charley and the Allan 
girl—Charley and the Allan girl—it marched 
and remarched through his thoughts. He 
knew the Allan girl by sight—a pretty, styl- 
ishly-dressed young woman with manners 
that oppressed him. It was so strange to 
think of Charley—if she had been like 
Mary now, little and gentle and quiet, the 
sort that made you feel comfortable what- 
ever happened, but the Allan girl! 








He dragged down to breakfast lest 
Charley should ask questions. Charley 


did ask one or two, looking anxiously at 
his father’s drawn face, but he was easily 
put off. His eyes were shining, and he 
kept breaking into snatches of whistle. 
It was a relief when he was gone leaving 
the long sweet April day in which to think 
things over. By night, his father knew 
just what he must say. 

He said it after supper, out on the porch 
in the dusk. He had his pipe, but it had 
gone out. Neither he nor Charley noticed; 
his voice trembled a little at first, and he 
steadied it indignantly. 

“Charley, ain’t it time you was thinkin’ 
about gettin’ married?” 

Charley started, glancing keenly at his 
father, but the dusk defeated him. 

“Why dad, what’s put that into your 
head?” he asked. 


“T just sort o’ got to thinkin’—your 
mother and I was married when I was five 
years younger’n you are now—it seemed 
sort o’ natural—” he stopped and swallowed. 

Charley looked down the street and 
spoke in a tone he tried to make normal. 
‘Getting tired of me, dad ?”’ 

“Tired!”’ the old man cried. ‘Why 
Charley you’re all I’ve got!) That was why 
I didn’t want you to miss nothin’—” 

Charley turned, flinging an arm across 
his father’s knee. 

“Tt’s queer you should have spoken of 
this to-night, dad, for I was just thinking 
of telling you something. I would have 
before, only I couldn’t be sure, but I guess 
it will be settled to-night. It’s Louise 
Allan, daddy. You know her—the pretti- 
est girl and the brightest! I thought for a 
while I didn’t have any show, but last 
night— Oh, you'll love her, dad—you and 
she will take to each other from the first 
minute. I’ve told her an awful lot about 
you.” 

‘And it’s—all fixed up, Charley?” 

“I—guess it will be to-night, dad.” 
The young fellow’s voice was good to hear, 
the pride and humility and joy of it. The 
old man said nothing. He tried to speak 
but the words would not come; but his 
hand found his boy’s in a long silent grip. 
Only after Charley had gone light-footed 
down the street, the old captain sat alone 
in the darkness fighting a sorer battle than 
the one that had crippled his body thirty- 
five years before. 

They were married that fall, Charley 
and Louise, and after a two-weeks’ honey- 
moon, came home to live. Louise meant 
to be kind, but she was young and ambi- 
tious, and Charley’s father could hardly 
further ambitions. He was_ pathetically 
eager to please her and as one after another, 
old comforts were banished, as Naomi had 
been, he tried patiently to adjust himself 
to new ways. He learned to sit upstairs by 
himself winter evenings, and as soon as 
spring came he rigged up a bench in the 
back yard where he could smoke without 
disturbing Louise. He tried to remember 
to wear a necktie, and not to sop his toast 
in his tea, and he never invited his old 
friends to the house, but there were still 
things that he never could remember, like 
the encumbrance of a coat upon a warm 
day; nor could he possibly have understood 
how his padding about in huge old flowered 
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slippers could annoy anyone. So three 
years passed. Charley absorbed and happy, 
did not realize the change in his father’s 
life. Once in a while, it is true, he thought 
he looked frail, but his father always 
laughed away his anxiety, and protested 
that he was perfectly well. 

“You'd better be,’’ Charley would declare 
heartily. ‘I won’t hear of anything being 
the matter with you, dad.” 

“T guess it wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence,”’ the old man said once wistfully. 

Charley turned upon him sharply. ‘‘Look 
here dad—is there anything the matter?” 
he asked anxiously. ‘‘You ain’t keeping 
anything from me?” 

The old man braced up instantly. “Of 
course not, Charley,” he declared. Yet, 
scarcely was Charley’s back turned before 
he had fallen into the apathy that was 
creeping so steadily upon him. 

And then, in a day, it was all changed— 
a day when the old man wandered nerv- 
ously about the yard, looking up at darkened 
windows. It was ten o’clock when Charley 
his young face white with the strain of the 
hours, beckoned him upstairs. 

“‘She’s coming through all right,” he 
whispered, ‘‘tand dad—look here. I want 
dad to take it first, nurse.” 

The nurse put the bundle with the tiny 
crumpled red face at one end of it, into the 
old man’s arms. 


“It’s a girl,’ he said. It sounded like a 


prayer. 

“Why dad—how did you know?” 
Charley cried. 

“IT know’d it. I jest know’d it,” his 


father answered. His arms had _ closed 
about the little bundle as if he had carried 
it all his life. ‘“She—she looks like your 
mother, Charley.” 

Charley, dazed, stared down at the 
crumpled face. ‘I don’t see how it can 
look like anybody yet,” he said. 

But the old man was not to be shaken. 
“She looks like Mary—the blessed little 
lamb. She’s going to have Mary’s eyes, 
Charley. You don’t remember—you was 
too young, I know.” 

“Why dad,” Charley said, “why dad! 
I never supposed you’d care like this.” 

But his father had forgotten even him. 

From that day life awoke again for the 
old man, sweeping in a great tide through 
all the empty places of his heart. One 
might have fancied the two living in some 


secret world of their own—the old man 
and the tiny girl—so completely did they 
seem to content each other. Louise was 
half jealous, half approving. She was 
coaxing Charley to take part in the politics 
of the little city now, and her days were full 
of the absorbing occupation of making new 
acquaintances. As she could not yet afford 
to keep a nursemaid, it was a great con- 
venience to have the old man ready to take 
the baby off her hands at any hour of the 
day, and so it came about that as little 
Louise (she was always Mary to the old 
man,though he was careful never to call her 
so before his daughter) began to make 
engaging experiments in language, ‘‘Danny” 
was the first name of her bestowal. 

Little Louise was three years old when 
her mother’s ambitions reached their flower- 
ing: Charley was elected mayor of the city. 
It was a very small city—Charley laughed 
at his wife for counting him anybody; 
but not even Louise, great though the 
achievement seemed to her, could imagine 
the old man’s pride. He talked of it by 
day to little Mary, and brooded happily 
over it at night. He had always known 
Charley would be a great man, but he had 
not dreamt of anything so great as this. 

One day in June, Charley came home 
with a piece of news; he was invited to 
give the Fourth of July oration at New 
Alban, a town fifty miles away. Louise 
and his father were full of excitement over 
the honor. Louise asked a hundred ques- 
tions and began planning at once what she 
should wear. The old man, leaving his 
dinner scarcely touched, hurried up to his 
room and took out a few dollars laid aside 
for a talking doll for Mary. He could save 
money again for that. Just now the one 
necessity was to honor Charley—his boy— 
his boy to give the Fourth of July oration! 
He would buy a new tie and hat and a silk 
handkerchief, and there would be money 
for the carfare too—the old man counted 
it over with trembling fingers. Yes, he had 
enough; somehow he felt as if he must 
have had enough—nothing could have kept 
it from him when his boy was to speak. 
His imagination pictured it all—the crowds, 
the flags, the band, the platform with 
Charley in the middle of it, and he and 
little Mary listening and applauding. It 
was wonderful. He had not dreamed that 
life could hold such triumph. If only 
Mary could have lived to see it! The blue 





“I—I guess I didn’t understand,” he muttered 


eyes dimmed at the thought. Mary had 
been dead twenty-five years, yet still she 
companioned his thoughts. 

The next two weeks the house over- 
flowed with excitement. Louise was “‘get- 
ting ready.” Absorbed in her own hurried 
affairs, she did not realize that the old man’s 
excitement was keeping even step with hers 
till a chance word enlightened her. She 
looked up then in open dismay. 

“Why father, you weren’t planning to go!” 

The old man could not understand. 

“T’ve bought a real pretty necktie,” he 
said, timid as he always was with Louise, yet 
eager, too, for Louise must appreciate that tie. 

Louise spoke sharply; she never had 
cared for her father-in-law, but she must 
have been far harder than she was to 


enjoy the task before her; but the thing 
was utterly impossible—anybody else would 
have seen that it was. She said it bluntly 
because her conscience ranged itself upon 
the side of the trembling, eager old figure 
before her. 

“But father, you can’t go. I’m sorry— 
I wish there had been any way to fix it, 
but you see we are to go the night before 
and stay with Mayor and Mrs. Jennings— 
we couldn’t possibly get over in that six 
o’clock train and the ten o’clock would be 
too late. And Mrs. Jennings invited only 
us—don’t you see how it is, father?” 

All the light had faded from the old 
man’s face, leaving it almost gray. 

“I—I guess I didn’t understand,” he 
muttered. 
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“But you understand now, don’t you?” 
Louise asked. “‘You see we couldn’t help 
it. I’d have been glad if there was any 
other way.”’ Her voice was both impatient 
and anxious. It was exasperating to have 
father take it that way, and at the same 
time something in his face alarmed her. 
If he should go and spoil everything by 
getting sick! 

“Charley’ll read it all to you,” she said, 
planning things rapidly, ‘‘and then in the 
evening we'll have ice-cream, and you can 
send off the fireworks for Louise. You’ll 
like that, won’t you, father?” 

But not even the thought of little Mary 
could bring healing just then. The old 
man looked at her in pathetic bewilder- 
ment. “I guess I ain’t fully got it through 
my head yet,” he said. 

“‘But don’t you see that you can’t, father ? 
There’s only one hotel and that would be 
full because the G. A. R. people are coming 
down. And Mrs. Jennings only invited 
us—now don’t go and take it hard, father. 
You'll spoil everything!” 

The old man drew a dazed breath. 
“I—I won’t take it hard,” he promised 
submissively. “I jest didn’t understand. 
I was thinkin’ about Charley’s speech—” 
The sentence trailed brokenly and_ he 
turned away and limped off to his room. 
He stumbled once or twice on the way, 
and Louise, hearing him, frowned. 

“He can’t go out with baby if he’s getting 
so he stumbles,” she said to herself. 

The old man was unwontedly silent at 
supper; not that he spoke often at any time, 
but he usually had some feat of little 
Mary’s to tell Charley about. Charley 
noticed that he looked white and did not eat, 
but his father turned it off. It was just the 
heat, he said. He’d be all right to-morrow. 

And as a matter of fact, he did seem 
much more like himself in the morning, 
to Louise’s relief. She had had a bad half 
hour the night before making it clear to 
Charley why his father couldn’t go. Charley 
wanted to find a place for him to stay over 
night; he was really hurt when Louise 
declared that she didn’t think father cared 
much about it. 

“Dad always cares,” he declared. 

“But he’s getting old,’ Louise per- 
sisted. “You don’t realize—the crowds 
and the bands and all.” 

“But he’s an old army man—there’s 
nothing in the world he likes so well,” 





Charley protested, greatly puzzled. “A 
band makes his head go up like an old 
war-horse. I’m afraid he’s sick, Louise, 
and isn’t telling us. It would be just like 
him. I must have Potter down to-morrow 
to look him over. I can’t have anything 
happening to dad.” 

So the next day the doctor came. He 
found the old man a little run down, 
nothing more, and ordered a tonic which 
Louise watchfully insisted upon his taking. 
He obeyed meekly, relieving his mind 
when out of hearing. He seemed quite his 
old self. There was even an air of sup- 
pressed excitement about him. Louise’s 
conscience. relaxed into ease. 

“IT knew a tonic was what father needed,” 
she declared. 

The night of the third, Charley and 
Louise and the baby left for New Alban, 
Charley still troubled. 

“T wish you'd felt like going, dad,’’ he 
said. “It won’t seem right without you 
around. You'll be sure and take good 
care of yourself, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Charley, I'll take care of myself,” 
the old man promised. He had kard work 
to keep his secret, but a glance at Louise 
sealed his lips. He knew Louise now, slow 
though he was to understand women; he 
knew that she would be ashamed to have 
her fine friends see him. Louise had said 
that for Charley’s sake they must look well. 

The house was very still after they had 
gone. The old man climbed early to his 
room and tried to sleep, but he was too 
much afraid ofoversleeping. It was not quite 
sunrise when he rose. The train did not 
start till six, but he was slow, and besides 
he dared not start without a bit of break- 
fast. He tiptoed softly downstairs that he 
might not wake the cook, but partly from 
anxiety over the time, and partly from fear 
of detection, he took only coffee and cold 
bread. A few minutes later he was out in 
the fresh summer dawn, on his way to hear 
Charley. 

The train was a slow one, but even so, 
it reached New Alban before eight, and the 
speaking was not until ten-thirty. This, 
however, suited him well. He made his 
way to the park where a platform and 
benches had been put up and seated him- 
self in the third row. He would have pre- 
ferred the front one, but that would have 
meant certain detection; on the third, with 
his hat pulled over his eyes, he was sure 


that he would escape notice; 
he would sit so that some- 
one would hide him from 
Louise. 

Slowly at first, and then more 
and more rapidly, people began 


to come. By ten o’clock all the 
seats about him were filled and 
the park was full of gay crowds. Pres- 
ently there came the sound of a band; 


the old man’s head went up excitedly; the 
people about him rose to look and he rose 
too, peering eagerly between the bobbing 
heads. The band came first, then a com- 
pany of local militia, then a few straggling 
lines in the old army blue, and after them 
the carriages with the speakers and guests. 
The old man strained his dim eyes to see. 





The old man strained 
his dim eyes to see 


Yes, there was Char- 
ley at last—Charley 
and three other men 
—two were middle- 
aged — pleasant, 
smiling, pompous, 
but the third, with a 
keen brown facelike 
an old eagle. The old man sank back onthe 
bench trembling with excitement. His colo- 
nel! He had not seen him for fifteen years, 
and age had done heavy work, but he would 
have known him anywhere. He would have 
givenall he possessed to grasp his hand once 
more, but for Charley’s sake he must slip 
awayunseen. Theexcitement ebbed, leaving 
him weak but determined. Not for anything 
life could offer, would he disgrace Charley. 
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The guests, with much settling and 
unsettling, were finally seated, and the 
exercises began. To Charley’s father it 
was all as the idle sounds of a summer day 
till Charley stepped forward. The old man 
hitched to the edge of his seat, and curved 
one old hand over his best ear. In his 
excitement he pushed his hat back, but in- 
stantly pulled it down again with a glance of 
terror towards 
Louise. She 
was looking at 
Charley and 
did notseehim. 

Charl ey’s 
pleasant voice 
rang out over 
the crowd— 
“Mr. Chair- 
man —patriots 
and friends—”’ 
It was a good 
speech, not 
brilliant, but 
clear and 
straightfor- 
ward, with a 
simple friend- 
liness that cap- 
tured his audi- 
ence, so that 
the applause 
was general 
and hearty. 
The old man, 
thumping his 
cane excitedly, 
did not realize 
that he was 
carrying it on 
after every- 
body else had 
stopped till his 
next neighbor 
angrily told 
him to “quit, 
for heaven’s 
sake.”’ He looked around dazed, but the next 
moment the world had fallen from him, for 
the man who stepped forward at the 
speaker’s introduction, was his colonel. In a 
few brief, terse words—the speech of a man 
whose life lay in deeds not words, he spoke 
of the significance of the day, its duties and 
opportunities, then of the men and women 
whose heroism had left their successors a 
priceless heritage. 





“He was a color-bearer in one of my regiments” 


“One such hero,’ he went on, “comes 
back to my mind this minute, recalled 
perhaps by the name of the speaker to 
whom we have all listened with so much 
pleasure. He was a color-bearer in one of 
my regiments, a boy of twenty-three; and 
the place was Lookout Mountain.” He 
went on to describe the terrible charge in 
which the boy fell wounded, only to rise 
and plunge 
struggling on. 
Twice he fell 
and twice he 
struggled to 
his feet; men 
reeled to right 
and left of 
him—still he 
pushed on till 
alone his colors 
touched the 
enemy’s ram- 
part, and he 
fell beneath 
their shining 
folds. As the 
speaker de- 
scribed the 
scene, bewild- 
erment,amaze- 
ment, incredu- 
lous joy, swept 
across the old 
man’s face. His 
hat was pushed 
back and he 
leaned for- 
ward, follow- 
ing with uncon- 
scious com- 
ment and ges- 
tUTES, every 
word. The 
people around 
him,amazed at 
first, were soon 
watching sym- 
pathetically, catching with a crowd’s keen 
instinct, the drama being acted before them. 
When the colonel, stopping abruptly said, 
“That boy of over forty years ago is here 
today—I’ve seen him in the audience, and I 
want the privilege of showing you a hero 
who not only stood the fires of battle, but 
met unflinchingly the infinitely greater test 
of bearing through long years a crippled 
life without complaint and without defeat,” 
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the crowd broke into a mighty cheer that 
drowned his name. 

Of what happened next—the applause, 
the eager helping hands, the stir and 
excitement—the old man knew nothing. 
He only knew that somehow he was on the 
platform gripping his colonel’s hand, with 
Charley, bareheaded, standing beside him. 
And then suddenly across the tangle of 
voices came a child’s exultant cry— 
“Danny, Danny!” 
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The old man turned, his joy suddenly 
stricken. He had forgotten Louise—he 
had disgraced her and the baby—every- 
body, he who— 

“Danny, Danny!” repeated the small 
imperious voice. And then the old man’s 


eyes cleared and he saw Louise beside him. 
She was lifting the baby to him and her 
eyes were tender and womanly. 

“Take her, father,” 
to go to you.” 


she said, ‘“‘she wants 
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LL sporting romanticists agree upon 
one point. The tenderfoot goes 
forth in meekness and ignorance 
with some friends—usually two 
—of the Nimrod class, to hunt 

big game. Throughout the trip he is made 
the object of patronizing advice, and lofty, 
if friendly, sarcasm. But on the Final Day 
(this is invariable) he staggers into camp, 
bearing the Grandest Pair of Horns ever 
seen in that region, and makes a modest 
speech, in well-chosen words, attributing it 
wholly to luck, while his haughty and ex- 
perienced companions writhe, like Cinder- 
ella’s wicked sisters, in contortions of jeal- 
ousy and chagrin. 

There is really nothing in that theory. 
I’ve given it a fair trial and it doesn’t work 
out. First, let me qualify as a tenderioot. 
Up to the time that a certain Wild Woods- 
man of national reputation said to me: 


“Let’s go to Lower California and hunt 
mountain sheep,” the biggest game I had 
ever shot at was a target, and I don’t recol- 
lect that the bullseye was any the worse for 
the performance. Nevertheless, I had a 
lurking superstition that I might be able to 
kill a mountain sheep even if I had to sneak 
up above it, and roll rocks down upon its 
defenceless form. ‘To complete the triangle 
of the party, we gathered to us a mighty 
amateur hunter, who, having an incurable 
passion for spending his fortune upon all 
manner of public-spirited and progressive 
enterprises, was dubbed the Malefactor of 
Great Wealth. Approved Nimrods, both 
of my companions. So the lay-out was 
complete, after the pattern of the romancers: 
the two dead shots, the tenderfoot, and the 
waiting mountain sheep. All, in fact, but 
the climax, which came, as climaxes are 
wont to do, later. 
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Calexico is the portmanteau name of a 
young town that has taken its coat off to 
hustle, and is still in its shirt-sleeves. The 
cognomen is a combination of California 
and Mexico, signifying that the town is 
located on the border line. One good run- 
ning-long-jump south, across the irrigation 
ditch, is the reverse of the geographical 
proposition, Mexicali, Mexico, which sleeps 
in its shirt and never hustles at all. Thence 
we started with Captain E. W. Funcke of 
Calexico, our guide, Mr. Dunn, our horse- 
wrangler, five saddle-animals, and four pack- 
mules who, if there is any justice in Heaven, 
will one day be 
wearing asbestos 
shoesin the other 
end of the Here- 
after. 

The time was 
10.30 a.m. of an 
early Marchday. 
Barometer ris - 
ing. ‘Tempera- 
ture 97 degrees, 
and also rising. 
Dust one hun- 
dred per cent 
solution, and ris- 
ing faster than 
anything else. 
South by west we 
headed, across a 
stark naked 
plain, all wrin- 
kled and cracked 
in the  parch- 
ing heat, and 
camped that 
night under Sig- 








by a man who’d never been there. Take, 
for example, the Laguna Salada or Lake 
Litchfield, as some call it. It is more than 
seventy miles long, and from four to eight 
miles wide: quite a body of water. Yet, of 
the three maps I have scanned, two pass 
lightly over the fact that it exists at all, 
while the third lifts it over a five-thousand- 
foot mountain range, and deposits it some 
hundred miles away from where it should be. 
“Which,” as the Wild Woodsman admir- 
ingly observed, “‘is going some, in hydraulics.” 
The rest of the map is drawn to scale. 
My recollections of the Laguna Salada are 
dimmed by 
acute suffering. 
Two days of 
eight hourseach, 
ona bevel-edged 
mule surmount- 
ed by a Spanish 
(Inquisition) 
saddle, are suffi- 
cient to dull the 
keenest appre- 
ciation of the 
beauties of na- 
ture; but I hazily 
recallalong vista 
of what the 
Malefactor of 
Great Wealth 
blasphemously 
termed ‘“ice- 
cream - pink” 
mountains, fad- 
ing to gray in 
the distances of 
the dusk; and 
endless ground- 








nal mountain, 
having turned 
the corner of 
the Cocopaw range into the desert which 
borders the Laguna Salada, or Salt Lake. 
In the morning we sheered off to the west, 
making for the distant end of the Sierra 
Gigantea range, where sheep were said to 
abound, by rather a zig-zag route, sources 
of water being a major consideration. 

At this point I might refer the reader 
to the geographies for guidance, but I 
forbear. The official map-maker of the 
Mexican Government, I judge to be Dr. 
Cook. There’s a certain wild, care-free 
genius about the cartography of Baja Cali- 
fornia which suggests that it was devised 


Hard travel 


swells of shim- 
mering desert, 
softening to rich 
hues as the sun went down. Rising, it 
waked a world of bird-life on the face of 
the waters: coots, ducks and bittern; the 
tall blue herons, standing in Brahmanistic 
meditation, and, high above, a soaring mar- 
vel of purity, the great white crane adrift 
on slow wings. For our more practical 
uses, the quail, calling from all sides, 
furnished fresh game, through the medium 
of the Malefactor and his shotgun. 

Shortly after sunrise we were out upon a 
desert which, according to my experienced 
companions, was the most lifeless they had 
ever seen. It seemed as if the furious sun 
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had scorched out all sentient existence. 
Once away from the lake border, we saw 
no tracks of any sort. Even the frugal 
jack-rabbit shunned that region. No birds 
were in the air, and, strangest of all, insect 
life seemed to be wholly lacking. The very 
vegetation was sinister. The friendly green 
oi the plants masked all manner of spines, 
thorns, prickles, and poisonous barbs, from 
the deceptively soft-looking needles of the 
palo verde, to the wicked, bristling cholla 
cactus, which seems fairly to reach out and 
grab at you as you pass, by a species of 
malicious vegetable magnetism. About 
noon we reached 


sage; small butterflies darted inconsequently 
about in the sunshine, and lizards spied at 
us from hot rocks to see what we would be 
at in that remote spot. Here was a possible 
half-day’s hunt, so the Woodsman and 
Captain Funcke laboriously climbed a 
ragged, jagged mesa, some fifteen hundred 
feet high, and explored the line of the lc ver 
range, finding nothing but old “sign” which 
indicated that the sheep had not been 
“using” there for weeks, and perhaps 
months. Meantime, the Malefactor and I 
followed a trail up to a lovely little palm 
meadow, from one side of which gushed 

a hot sulphur 





the foothills of 
the mountains 
and for an en- 
chanted half 
hour, rode 
through a rock- 
walled garden of 
bewitchment, 
peopled by pet- 
rified monsters. 
Such effects of 
grotesquerie I 
had never before 
seen. Here, an 
unthinkable, 
prehistoric rep- 
tile reared on 
high in a death 
agony. There, a 
totem pole gaped 
and grinned, 
with its manifold 
faces, at a huge, 
distorted Bud- 
dha squatted op- 











posite in surly 
contempt; while, 
fairly overhang- 
ing the trail at one point, a gigantic toad 
threatened to stoop and engulf us all in its 
yawning jaws. We named that place ‘“The 
Garden of the Goblins,” and went forth from 
it, hauling ouranimals by the tie-ropes across 
a short but precipitous rock-pass, into a tiny 
paradise. 

What a change in the dead-and-damned 
desert was wrought by the tiny clear stream, 
trickling down from the heart of the moun- 
tains! Tall palms and thickets of willow 
offered shade in which myriads of small 
birds hopped and twittered. Bees worked 
industriously on the spicy-sweet flowering 


Sheepy country 


spring just big 
enough to wal- 
low in. After 
wallowing we 
washed our 
clothes — we 
were traveling 
“| light—and the 
Malefactor, in- 
spired by a sud- 
den, blind grop- 
ing toward 
Eternal Beauty, 
shaved himself. 
I caught him 
at it with the 
camera. 

At 4.30 the 
next morning we 
were up; and at 
6.30 0n the trail; 
this time for the 
Tenaja Valdez, 
a huge _ rock- 
basin, off an ar- 
royo, surround- 
edon three sides 
by sheer walls, 
and all but shut off on the fourth by masses 
of boulder. About twelve thousand gallons 
of very good water had accumulated there, 
insuring a more than sufficient supply for 
ourselves and our stock as long as we might 
choose to stay, and even permitting the 
luxury of an occasional shower-bath, from 
a pail. In the mountains overlooking the 
Tenaja Valdez, the first sheep fell to our 
party; a five-year-old ram, the proud pro- 
prietor being the Malefactor of Great 
Wealth. Just how the slaying was performed 
neither he nor the Wild Woodsman, who 
was also in at the death, would state, but 




















Off at sunrise 


from fragments of their morose conversation 
that evening, I gather that after shooting 
away all their cartridges, without effect, at 
a band of sheep, they got this particular 
unfortunate in a cul-de-sac and made faces 
at him until he jumped over the cliff in sheer 
desperation, whereupon they matched pen- 
nies for his head. 


ocatilla cactus; they buck-jumped and rolled 
and kicked, and there wasn’t so much as an 
available rock wherewith to chasten their 
froward souls. Utterly exhausted as_ to 
vocabulary, lame and weary we reached 
our destination, to experience a_ sharp 
reminder of the uncertainties of travel in a 

wild country. The 





What ever the 
method, the result, at 
least, was encourag- 
ing. There were 
sheepin the country; 
more of them, Cap- 
tain Funcke - said, 
farther on. 

Aftertwo days, an- 
other sunrise, start 
setus on our way for 
a sort of half-way 
station, the tenaja 
(water - hole: _ liter- 
ally, “‘tank”’) in the 
desert. A spirit of 
deviltry wasrampant 
among the _ pack- 
mulesthatday. They 
rubbed their packs 
against low branches 
of the palo verdes; 
they scarified them 
upon the scimitar- 
like thorns of the 
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tenaja wasthere; but 
the water was un- 
drinkable. Even my 
mule declined it. 
There had been no 
rain since the preced- 
ing August, five 
months before, and 
the water had “gone 
bad.” It was adark, 
oily-looking green. 
Mr. Dunn drank 
some, and _hardily 
declared it all right, 
but was observed 
surreptitiously rub- 
bing his abdomen at 
frequent intervals for 
the next forty-eight 
hours. Takinga pail- 
ful into camp, we 
boiled it for tea. It 
spewed up a bright 
emerald-green scum, 
which permanently 





trees in a cactus garden 




















Noon day rest 


stained everything with which it came 
into contact. That night we went with- 
out tea, and only he who has “hit the 
trail” in a harsh country can know what a 
deprivation the gentle stimulant is, after a 
hard day in the saddle. Moreover, our 
water, brought on in canteens from the 
former camp, had 


edge of the country was not amiss, for we 
found some five or six thousand gallons, 
fairly clear and pleasant to the taste, though 
peopled by thousands of minute larve. 

In the mountains beyond this camp, I got 
my first—and very likely last—mountain 
sheep. It was my turn to go out with Cap- 

tain Funcke. We 





run uncomfortably 
short,and we faced a 
long ride on the fol- 
lowing day, with the 
certainty of a tem- 
perature rising toone 
hundred. It had been 
our intention to hunt 
the near ranges on 
the way, but as the 
hard work of hunt- 
ing necessitates two 
quarts of water per 
man, we gave that 
up, and made haste 
to our next camp, 
not without misgiv- 
ings, for here, too, 
we must depend 
upon natural storage 
water, in a rock- 
basin. Captain 
Funcke was sure of 
a good supply, how- 





were on the trail by 
six o’clock a. m., 
plodding in loose 
sand down anarrow, 
steep arroyo that led 
to a range of low, 
red mountains some 
two miles away. I 
was loaded quite 
heavily enough for 
comfort, in the sharp, 
hillside work, with 
field - glass, small 
lunch-bag,two-quart 
canteen,and Mauser 
carbine. The Male- 
factor was prospect- 
ing a parallel range 
to the west of us, 
not more than a 
mile away, while the 
Woodsman _ had 
crossed a three-mile- 
wide armof the desert 





ever, and his knowl- 





to explore the fore- 


A giant viznaya with water in it 
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range of the Pinto mountains, tothe south. We 
came upon our first ram quite unexpectedly, 
not long after sunrise. Climbing a few rods 
up the slope of a mesa, we had settled our- 
selves in the shadow of a rock to scrutinize 
the mountainsides for feeding sheep, when 
a deep-toned musical rattle of stone from 
across the arroyo we had just left, made my 
pulses jump. Instinctively I knew that 
nothing but a mountain sheep would be 
moving on that ragged and savage mass of 
rock. 

“Sit quite still,’ said Funcke quietly. 
“‘He’s going over the top.” 

After a moment’s search with the naked 
eye, I caught the animal against the deep 
red of the hillside. He was a_ six-year- 
old ram, who had been lying down, 
some seven hundred yards away from us, 
by air-line. Well, I had read much of the 
magnificent aspect of this finest of all Amer- 
ican big game. My first glimpse was a 
distinct disappointment. I saw a _ dull, 
yellowish object moving slowly and almost 
sprawlingly, on an upward diagonal. For 
some reason, the unlovely color and the 
gangling motion suggested a huge spider. 
Then the creature, reaching the summit, 
turned to face us in a bold and splendid 
transfiguration. The picture was the epit- 
ome of pose and poise. He was too far 
away for a shot, and—what, at the moment, 
I regretted more keenly—much too far for 
camera-range. For the better half of a 
minute, I should judge, he stood watching 
us, while we studied him through our 
glasses. Apparently he made up his mind 
that we were “‘bad medicine”’ for, quite lei- 
surely still, he turned and ambled over the 
ridge. 

“Steady!” warned Captain Funcke. 
“Sometimes they come back for another 
look.” 

Foreboding quick work ahead of us, I 
employed the few seconds delay in tightening 
my belt and filling my lungs with deep 
breaths. Now we were off down the slope, 
I endeavoring to keep pace with my light 
and nimble guide as he leaped, sure- 
footedly from angled rock to teetering 
boulder, but with ill success. On the nar- 
row stretch of sand below he waited for me. 
We crossed this at a trot. Then came the 
diagonal ascent, working down-wind from 
our game as we climbed along such a surface 
as you might get in miniature by heaping 
up a wagon-load of broken brick into a 


mound. My recollections of that brief but 
painful sprint, are purely physical: pulses 
pounding in the temples, breath straining 
in the chest as if to burst outward, eyes dim 
and throat dry. Just short of the top, we 
dropped behind an up-propped cube of 
rock, and peering around the edge, swept 
the next mountainside to the westward for 
our quarry. He was gone. We never saw 
him again. But, not more than half a mile 
away, as the crow flies, almost at the sum- 
mit of a thousand-foot rise, we sighted two 
smaller rams, feeding on the dry ‘‘brittle- 
bush” as they strolled along one of the 
“runs” which the sheep stamp out in their 
travels. So sheltered were we that they did 
not see us. Their natural route was up- 
ward however, and they soon disappeared 
across the skyline. Now, it was all to do 
over again—only more of it. Down the 
bristling slope we hurried, and were just 
facing the upward pull when a_ shot 
echoed and re-echoed from peak to 
peak. It was followed by two 
others. Captain A 
Funcke sat down : 
with anexpression 
of philosophical 
resignation. 

“No use going 
any farther,” he 
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observed. ‘I guess he must have 
got one of them.” 

Both of us took it for granted 
that the sheep had crossed right 
into the waiting hands of the 
Malefactor, who, if he had kept 
pace with us, should have been 
just opposite, on the slope to the 
westward, facing where the sheep 
had crossed. Not until we re- 
turned to camp did we learn that 
he had not fired his gun or seen 
a sheep all day; that we had been 
deceived by the redundant echoes 
from shots fired by the Woods- 
man, some four miles distant. 
However, I must confess that my disap- 
pointment was not too bitter, being sensibly 
modified by gratitude for the opportunity of 
a breathing spell. At worst we were having 
an interesting day; three sheep sighted for 
two hours work, showed that we had found 
good ground. 

An hour later, we crouched on a high, 
exposed shoulder, scanning through our 
glasses some thirty square miles of surface, 
mostly up-tilted. Pausing to rest my eyes, 
I saw that my companion’s powerful single- 
barreled glass was steadily directed at a 
distant, isolated butte. 

“There’s a big one feeding over there,” 
he said. ‘Take the cleft on the north side, 
follow it down, and you'll see a small arroyo, 
with a tree in it. Look to the right of the 
tree.” 

I did so, and made out a patch of 
white which looked like a clump of brittle- 
bush. But presently it moved, and I knew 
it for the white rump of a sheep. Left to 
my own devices I might have studied the 
landscape all day without discovering the 
tiny object, even with the aid of the strong 
glass, for it was a good two miles away. 
It was a wonderful, but not unusual, bit of 
“finding” on the part of the keen-eyed 
hunter. The next consideration was ways 
and means of getting to our game. In the 
shelter of a rock—for the mountain sheep 
has a marvelous range of vision—Funcke 
studied the country. 

“Tt’s a long stalk,” he pronounced. “But 
with any kind of luck, we’ll get a shot at 
him.” 

Our first move was to gain the arroyo 
without appearing against the skyline. I 
went down the hillside mainly on my shirt- 
front. At the foot we stopped, unlimbered 
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our canteen and took a hearty swig of water, 
which, as one soon learns, is meat, drink, 
and stimulant in the dry air of the moun- 
tains. Owing to a shift in the wind, it was 
necessary for us, instead of proceeding by 
direct line, to make almost the entire circuit 
of the butte, and come at our object from 
across a rampart of gray rock, overlooking 
the arroyo in which he was loafing. There 
was an even chance of our meeting him on 
the way around, as he was feeding slowly in 
the opposite direction. This added both to 
the interest and the difficulty of our problem. 
We could count on anything from two miles 
and a half to three miles and a half of stalk- 
ing before getting another sight. 

Up to the foot of the butte, our progress 
was swift and comparatively easy. There- 
after it was slow and most painfully difficult. 
There were more varieties of obnoxious 
landscape comprised in that one little knob 
of mountain, than I had hitherto experienced 
in my entire life. We passed from knife- 
edged blocks of volcanic formation, to 
slopes formed of man-traps in the shape of 
boulders which looked solid as the Rock of 
Ages until you stepped on them, whereupon 
they up-ended and bucked you into the 
waiting arms of a cactus; and we passed 
thankfully from that to mild-appearing 
grayish slopes, laid out as if in pathways, 
but, in reality, rotten rubble overlying 
foundations as treacherous as ice. The 
specific feature of this rubble is, that after 
it has skittered you down scarifying rods of 
descent, and landed you, with a life-saving 
bump against a welcome, though painful, 
boulder, it gathers itself into an avalanche 
and buries you alive. All this was injurious, 
but not perilous. The real danger was to 
come at the final stage of the stalk, after 
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we had explored side barrancas, shinned 
up miniature towers, and penetrated sunless 
clefts and chasms, lest we might pass our 
sheep unawares. A- quarter of a mile from 
the feeding-ground, the character of the 
mountainside changed abruptly, and = for 
It exhibited a tendency to go 
Some of the cathe- 


the worse. 
straight up and down. 
dral formations were very beautiful, but 
they were also very inconvenient. We 
crawled along the face of precipices, seeking 
hand and foothold in tiny crevices, trusting 
to brittle-bush or slender root, against a 
slip; negotiating ledges which, in cold 
blood, I should have considered wholly 
unsuited to a person of my weight and 
conservative disposition, and finally being 
turned back by—a breeze. We 
upon the end of our journey, approaching 
by a turn, a small cliff almost sheer, but with 
feasible outcroppings, when a brisk wind 
came singing down the chasm, and Captain 
Funcke worked his way backward. 

“A hundred to one,” he told me after- 
ward, “we’d have made it, but the odd 
chance meant broken bones and very likely 
a broken neck. As long as there was 
another way, it wasn’t worth while.” 

So we took the other way, which led by a 
roundabout path to a slope of loose stones. 


were close 


Oh, the nerve-wrecking strain of that 
slow and meticulous crossing! Every 
doubtful rock must be tested before the 
foot was trusted to it, lest its displace- 


ment alarm the sheep, which was now, 
supposedly, within ear-shot. Once Funcke 
caught up a ten-pound stone which threat 
ened to roll, and carried it some yards before 
he could find a safe berth for it. At the 
farther side of the crossing, we scrambled 
up a succession of pinnacles, and, peering 
cautiously over the topmost rampart, dis- 
cerned our game, still feeding in about the 
same spot, although we had been an hour 
stalking him. He was a fine ram, probably 
six years old. His back was toward us, 
and he was about two hundred and fifty 
yards distant, besides being partly sheltered 
under a bank: much too difficult a shot 
for a tyro. Following Funcke’s lead, I 
dropped back, and crept along behind the 
rampart, to a clear point, some hundred 
yards nearer. 

“That’s the best we can do,” whispered 
Funcke, handing me the carbine. ‘Get a 
good rest on the rock, and shoot high.” 
I did shoot high. I also shot wide. The 
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best | can say for my first attempt was that 
it hit somewhere’ along the side of the 
arroyo in which the ram was feeding. It 
wasn't “buck-fever.” [believe I 
was quite cool, and I know 1 took plenty 
of time. My most vivid emotion was a 
burning desire not to disgrace myself by too 
wild an exhibition of marksmanship. The 
ram straightened up and half turned. | 
sighted carefully, and placed another bullet 
in that part of the landscape where it would 
do the least harm. At this the ram swung 
about and trotted away behind an outcrop, 
without any particular hurry, as one who 
should say: 

“Well, if that’s the best he can do, there’s 
no occasion to get excited.” 

Luck was with me that day. At the 
second shot, a small, dark-coated ram, 
came over the low ridge at the side of the 
arroyo, to see what was going on, and stood 
in full view, less than three hundred yards 
away. I sent a bullet at him, but was still 
shooting high. Confused by the echo, he 
moved nearer, and faced us, head on. My 
next shot was a fortunate miss, as it skimmed 
his head fairly between his horns. Six 
inches lower, and the head would have 
been ruined. The next instant he came 
leaping down the mountainside straight 
toward us, a superb spectacle as he took the 
jagged rocks at full gallop. Walking or 
even trotting, a mountain sheep is rather 
ungainly, but under speed he is the embodi- 
ment of grace and power. Without pause 
at the foot of the slope, the frightened 
animal came up the ascent, swerving a little 
to the south of our-shelter. As he drew 
opposite, Funcke bleated. The young ram 
stopped dead, broadside on, not eighty 
yards away. Satisfied that I couldn’t shoot 
with a rest, I got to my feet, took a quick 
aim and, following the method advocated 
by T. Roosevelt, Mr. Winkle and other 
noted sportsmen, shut both eyes firmly and 
pulled the trigger. When the world again 
dawned upon my vision the ram was slowly 
crumpling over backward. The bullet had 
gone through his heart. I had killed my 
first big game. 

Incidentally, I had shattered the Rollo- 
romance of sport, mentioned above. For 
not only had I got my ram on the first day 
of hunting, instead of the last (as the Ten- 
derfoot of romance is supposed to do), but 
it was by far the smallest animal of the five 
killed by our party. Moreover, I did not 
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return to camp with a modest and calm 
demeanor, and insist that it was all luck. 


[I came back with a chest so swelled that a 
bass-drum solo could have been played on 
it, and intimated that it was a pity Nimrod 
died too early to benefit by my experience. 
Nor did the fact that the Wild Woodsman 
got a fine pair of heads, or that the Male- 
factor of Great Wealth killed a fifteen-vear 
old of the 
which my yearling looked like horned 
toad, modify my transports. I had slain a 
real mountain sheep, and had a permanent 

1 haughty when 
my Eastern friends talked about such trilles 
as deer and bear. 

The remainder of the trip, I was content 
to wander about the mountains, exploring 
and Our party saw, in all, forty 

Several times 


1 “4 
veteran ranges, beside 


license to look superior and 


admiring. 
two sheep, and killed five. 
we could have shot ewes and small rams, 
but, hav ing sec ured heads, we killed only for 
meat. Of other wild animals we mule 
deer, and found many tracks of antelope 
and mountain lion. We had heard much of 
the noxious small creatures of the region, 
but saw little of them, the roster being four 
rattlesnakes, two centipedes, and four 
scorpions. The Wild Woodsman exploded 
the ‘‘deadly scorpion” superstition by seat- 
ing himself firmly upon a specimen an inch 
and a half long. He arose with two punc 
tures in his epidermis, the effect being like 
a good, hearty hornet sting, according 
his description. Not only were there no 
general symptoms, but in half an hour the 
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to 


sufferer was peacefully sleeping, and on the 
following morning he was able to ride a 
mule without anguish. Indeed, we found 
more trouble with vegetable than with 
animal life, nearly every form of growth 
being viciously armed, and many of them, 
tree-growth as well as cactus, being some- 
what poisonous. A fortnight after the trip 
we were still scarred from the thorns. 

For many years yet there will probably 
be good hunting in the north of Baja Cali- 
fornia. The whole peninsula is very thinly 
populated, perhaps fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants in all. In eighteen days of travel we 
saw but two human habitations, and but 
six persons, all Indians. Unfortunately, the 
Indians hunt the sheep in the summer heats, 
when they come to the water-holes, but the 


Mountain Sheep 


Mexican government is about to legislate 
for a closed spring and summer season. 
From now on, it that 
hunters obtain the sanction of the Minister 
of Fomento to kill mountain sheep, though 
deer and small game may be killed without 
other formality than a permit to take fire 
arms into the country. 

In outfitting one should travel light, but 
should also be prepared for sharp changes 
of temperature. Three days after we had 
been sweating ourselves to the bone, in the 
desert heat, we in a mountain 
meadow one morning to find an inch of ice 
in pails. The requisites for 
hunting are a pair of powertul field glasses, 
heavy boots with hob-nails—two puairs if the 
trip is to be more than three weeks’ 
duration—a thirty-three or thirty-forty Win- 
chester, or any of the Mausers except the 
seven millimeter, which is prohibited by 
law because it is the Mexican army gun; 
a shot-gun for small game; hard smooth- 
finished clothes to resist cactus, and a guide 
who thoroughly knows the country and the 
water-holes. A word here as to Captain 
Funcke. Not only has he traveled that 
region for years, but he is an unerring guide, 
a skilled tracker, tireless, efficient, patient, 
and unfailingly good tempered; a valued com- 
panion as well as an expert, professionally. 

He who loves his ease, will do well to shun 
the haunts of the mountain sheep. The 
tenderfoot can qualify, but not the dilettante 
hunter. Early hours, rough fare, and hard 
travel are the portion of him who would 
bring back the horns of the premier Amer 
ican game. He must be content at times 
with scant food and poor water. He must 
share the drudgery of the camp when the 
trail is the order of the day. There will be 
times when all the joy seems sweated out 
of life; when the muscles are sore and the 
soul raw; but those times and the 
adaptable human mechanism comes hard- 
ily to its own. Three weeks on the moun- 
tains will make a man good for his twenty- 
five miles daily of climbing over the severest 
of footing, and he will come back to civili- 
zation with the inner, as well as the outer 
eye clear of vision, with his pluck hardened 
like his sinews, and with his temper as fit 
as his digestion for any strain to which cir- 
cumstances may subject it. 
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By Homer Croy 


ROFESSOR Makepeace Adams 
was musical director of the Horna- 
day Female College, and wore his 
hair to his shoulders. Nothing 
much ever happened to Professor 
Adams. College would open up about the 
middle of September; there would be two 
weeks’ vacation for the holidays, a week for 
Easter; then about the first of June, thirty- 
odd girls would bloom out in white dresses 
and flowers, pass sedately in front of the 
rostrum while President Hildebrand would 
hand them their degrees tied in the Horna- 
day colors of pink and white. Then Pro- 
fessor Adams would know that he was one 
year older. 
(ne day the expected became the unex- 
pected: 


WorTHVILLE, Mo. 
Dear Sir—As the attorney who was instructed 
with the business of Lycurgus Miller, it becomes 
my painful duty to inform you of the decease of 
So far 
as [ have been able to ascertain, he left no 
closer relative than you, and I desire to suggest 


that gentleman on May 24th, this year. 


to you, as next of kin and the recipient of his 
entire estate, that it would be well for you to 
qualifv as his administrator, he having left no 
will, and appointed no executor. If you come 
to Worthville, [ shall be glad to advise you in 
any legal matters which may arise. 
Very respectfully, 
A. D. Brown. 
Professor Makepeace Adams _ had _ to 
wrinkle up his brows to remember Uncle 
Lycurgus Miller. One never has any trou- 


ble in remembering one’s rich relatives, and 
the poor ones a person doesn’t have a chance 
to forget. After much research Professor 
Adams recalled Uncle “Curg’’ Miller as a 
shiftless soldier of fortune who either might 
have a fortune or be mending umbrellas; he 
had reformed from auctioneering to fili- 
buster. The Adams family didn’t talk much 
about Uncle ‘Curg.”’ 

That afternoon Professor Adams was too 
much wrought up to meet his piano class. 
It would arouse anybody who had been com- 
fortably poor all his life to find that he had 
a fortune at his finger-tips. 

The following morning he took a train to 
Worthville, where he found Lawyer Brown 
in an office that had more than 
buckram. 

“Your uncle is dead,” said Mr. Brown 
agreeably. “I have not made a careful ex- 
amination into the estate and property as 
yet, but if you will fill out these papers and 
qualify as administrator, I will give you 
possession at once. An old leather-faced 
Hindoo has the property in charge, and 
refuses to turn over anything until satis- 
factory papers are made out. He used to 
be Mr. Miller’s partner, or animal-trainer, 
or something that way.” 

Professor Adams grew rather tired while 
being sworn in as administrator; he sat back 
and signed every paper they put before him. 
Whenever Lawyer Brown approached with 
an authentic looking paper, Professor Adams 
would mechanically take up his pen, and 
reach for the blotting-pad. 
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Together they went to the headquarters 
of the leather-faced man. 

“This is Ben Todi,” said the lawyer, very 
much to the point, then stepped back. 

Professor Adams edged forward and 
bowed. 

“Lemma see ze papers,” 
reaching out a hooked hand. 

Pocketing the papers, he led the way to an 
old deserted-looking barn on the outskirts 
of the town. Inside, he carefully locked the 
door, and a weight of responsibility seemed 
to slip from his shoulders. The two men 
followed him up a ladder onto an oats floor. 
Professor Adams caught his breath. 

Down in a big, floorless mow was a large 
eared, short tusked elephant with one leg 
chained to a heavy stake, placidly rocking 
back and forth on its tree-trunk 
Pausing a moment, it cast a little, inquisitive 
eye up at the visitors, then resumed its 
exercise. 

“This ees ze estate,” 
without waste of words. 

Professor Adams sat down weakly on a 
bale of hay, and stared at his estate, while 
Ben Todi went on to explain that times had 
fared hard with Uncle Miller, that creditors 
had demanded everything else, leaving only 
Josephine. Professor Adams looked at the 
creature without much enthusiasm; he didn’t 
have the animation that one would naturally 
expect in an heir; rather he looked as if he 
had never before appreciated his dead 
uncle, as if he was sorry for all the unkind 
and thoughtless words he may have said to 
him when he was a boy twenty years ago. 
Anyway, there was sorrow in his face. 
And when a dear uncle has died it could be 
about nothing else than the deceased. It 
couldn’t be regret that the uncle hadn’t left 
two estates! 

At last Professor Adams looked up. 
“Would you like to have the—the animal, 
Mr. Todi, as—as a present?” 

“No—I am already one dollar and seexty 
cents in debt for hay. Josephine has a good 
appetite.” 

Professor Adams looked hurt. For such 
a magnanimous offer to be turned down 
without a moment’s hesitation would be 
enough to hurt anybody’s feelings. It is 
not everybody who can give away a whole 
elephant without inquiring if the new owner 
will treat it kindly. Professor Adams was 
glad that he did not have to give away a 
library, or a college, or something that way. 


said Ben Todi, 


legs. 


said Ben Todi, 
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Ben Todi shook his head sadly. “I am 
a poor man,” he explained. 

That put the matter in another light. In 
his efforts to be a philanthropist, Professor 
Adams had forgotten that he himself was a 
poor man, too. It is quite a come-down to 
think of oneself one moment as the only 
heir to an estate, and to wonder the next 
how much a bale of hay costs. 

Professor Adams turned his eyes upon the 
elephant and began studying it, as if in 
some indefinite way he was trying to calcu 
late its capacity. The Professor turned 
toward the lawyer, but Mr. Brown shrugged 
his shoulders and moved away. Then the 
Professor remembered that lawyers look 
a long way into the future. He changed 
his tactics. 

“It is a nice, big elephant,” he observed 
with the pride that any new owner might 
display over a late acquisition. 

“Ves, she ees a big elephant,” agreed Ben. 
“She ees ver’ healthy. She exercises much. 
She eat ver’ hearty.” 

“Ts it—er—what you might call good 
natured ?” 

“Ves,’’? answered Ben. 

“What does it eat?” 

“Hay, mostly, and cabbages, potatoes, 
apples, sugar, an’ peanuts.” 

“Do you know of anybody who would 
like a nice present?’’ His tone was that of 
a philanthropist whose only mission in life 
was to give where it would do the most good. 

Ben Todi shook his wrinkled face em- 
phatically. “She must move,” said Ben. 
Then he explained that the owner of the barn 
was exceedingly anxious that the animal be 
taken away, and that six dollars rent was 
due. “She has made two runaway already,” 
finished Ben Todi. 

“Do you know of anybody who would 
like to buy a big, nice elephant?” 

Ben Todi stared at the swaying Josephine 
a long minute. “I belief I do. Elephants 
sells well—sometimes—to peoples who want 
‘em. If you only had her in New York—” 

Sadly Professor Adams turned away, and 
the three crawled down the ladder. At the 
hotel the Professor didn’t have much of an 
appetite. Legacies often have that effect, 
iney say. While he was sipping his coffee 
the proprietor approached him. 

“The mayor wishes to speak to you a 
minute, Mr. Adams.” 

The mayor was a determined looking 
little man. He looked as if he were a good 


“Sometimes!” 
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mayor, one who had the interest of his towns 
people at heart. 

“You are the owner of that elephant?” 
without ceremony. 

Professor Adams nodded with an effort 
at enthusiasm, and smiled. 

“That critter has caused two runaways 
already. It is a menace.” 

Professor Adams looked interested as if 
he had been wondering all along just what 
Josephine was. He smiled again. 

“T must request you to get it out of town 
at once. Our horses here ain’t elephant 
broke.” 

A reproving look came into Professor 
Adams’ eyes as if he was astonished that a 
city the size of Worthville, with all of Worth- 
ville’s well-known modernity and go, should 
be so far behind the times. But the mayor 
did not look a bit reproved; he was satisfied 
to go along in the same old rut. 

The Professor smiled reassuringly. ‘Do 
you know of anybody who would like to 
have a nice, big elephant?” 

“Not in this county! The elephant fad 
hasn’t struck this place yet. We like ele- 
phants all right”—the official paused im- 
pressively—‘“‘but we like them going away 
from us. How soon do you think you can 
get yours going in that direction?” 

Professor Adams straightened up with 
hurt dignity. “But Josephine can’t injure 
anyone, staked down in the barn as she is. 
Two elephants couldn’t break that chain.” 

The mayor wasn’t so sure, and pointed 
out how she might pull up the stake. He 
recounted the damage and pillage a mad- 
dened elephant could do charging down 
Main street like a cyclone, with a dangling 
post at one heel, spreading disaster. ‘Tears 
almost came into his eyes as he thought of 
the young, innocent lives being blotted out 
in a second. The mayor shivered and 
glanced over his shoulder as if the crazed 
animal might be charging down upon them 
that very moment. 

Professor Adams had no such imagina- 
tion. He could not conceive of his gentle 
Josephine doing aught but munching hay 
and rocking comfortably back and forth. 

“There is no law to make me take her 
away,” he said a bit defiantly. 

The mayor considered while he cleared 
his throat. “Have you a license for your 
elephant ?” 

“Why—yes—what kind of license?” 


course. All shows 


The mayor 


“A show license, of 
have to have a city license.” 
was very calm and dignified. 
Adams breathed easier, for it 
“*T haven’t 
any show. I have just one elephant, one 
nice, big elephant.” 

“An elephant is a show,”’ announced the 
mayor with judicial decision, 

“One elephant tied to a post?” 

“Yes, one elephant in Worthville is a show 
whether it is staked down or not. Any live 
elephant is a show in Worthville. An ele 
phant is just an animal out in the county, 
but quick as it gets inside the city limits it 
is a show. The regular show license! in 
Worthville is twenty-five dollars a day. 
You can bring two elephants—or a while 
herd—for the same price. Have you any 
more elephants you'd like to bring in?” 

Professor Adams studied the horizon a 
moment. “This is a real beautiful town, 
isn’t it?” 

The mayor’s brow lighted the least bit. 

“Do you know I have a strong affection 
for Worthville?, My poor uncle called it his 
home. He said he’d been all over the world 
but Worthville was the dearest spot of all. 
But you need a public park—er—if you will 
allow me to suggest it. A public park with 
trees and flowers in it—and animals. I will 
give you Josephinetostartone on. I feel sure 
Uncle Lycurgus would like for me to. He 
loved Worthville!” 

“But we have no park—except our Chau- 
tauqua grounds—and we haven’t anything 
else to put in it.” 

“Oh, one nice, big elephant like Josephine 
makes a park all by herself. It would be a 
start anyway. Lots of parks have just a 
kangaroo to begin with!” 

“We haven’t any barn to put it in.” 

“A barn isn’t necessary. A high wire 
fence will do, and a stake. And farmers 
would come for miles and miles to see her, 
and trade would boom. Town would be 
full every Saturday. Don’t you think you 
could get the Commercial Club to take 
it up?” 

The mayor sadly shook his head, and 
walked away. ‘‘We have always got along 
without a park and an elephant in it, and 
I guess we always can,” he called back over 
his shoulder. 

Professor Adams sighed, and hunted up 
Ben Todi. 
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wasn't so serious as he thought. 
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Professor Thue closed the deal, and as 
he walked toward the station he heaved a 
sigh of relief. He needn’t bother about the 


elephant for two days. 


The mavor came up with set mouth. 
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he walked ay with light step. He had 
done his civic duty. 

On the train Professor Adams leaned 
comfortably back. He began to look like 
a man who had just come into an estate. 

It was not until the second day that Pro 


Adams approached President Hilde- 
‘Doctor,’ he said over the top of 
*s desk, ‘“‘did you ever stop to 
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smiled easily. He would humor the musi 


clan. 


“Ves,”’ went on Professor Adams, “I am 


becoming very enthusiastic over the idea, 
and I am willing to contribute my mite 
toward starting one. I cannot give very 
much, but I give freely. Dll donate an 


elephant to get things started. I wish I had 
more to but the pirit discounts the 
smallness of the contr haton, I hope. The 
elephant will be here in a few hours!” 

President Hildebrand gasped, while Miss 
Hedge \ before the poor 
musician should become violent. But Pro- 
fessor Ada ingely in earnest. 

“Is—is the elephant alive?” mumbled 
resident Hildebrand, rising. 

Professor Adams was hurt. Did the 
President think that he would try to start a 
zoo with a dead eleph ant? 

“Ves, and ‘te a splendid appetite. 
We can put her in your stable. You know, 
you no pee have a $i 

“But—” 

“Ves,’’ continued the 
very gentle and docile. 
position. You know, 
surly and disagreeable 
that kind. well, 
call companionable! 

Professor Adams was exhilarated the rest 
[ afternoon, and putfed a little with 
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It was almost sundown before Ben Todi 
put in appearance, sitting comfortably on 
Josephine’s back, a prod in one hand and a 
the other. By prodding and 
singsong, Ben Todi guided 
Professor Adams 


ZOO. 


cigarette in 
yelling out in 
her toward her new home. 
opened the carriage gate, and the procession 
passed into the high-boarded back lot. 
Josephine snorted. 

“She wants hay,” 
“Wahneeo!” 

Josephine raised up her left foreleg, and 
Ben slid easily to the ground. Professor 
Adams turned to President Hildebrand, who 
was on a stepladder peering over the fence: 
is it not fine? It will not be long 
before we can do that, Josephine will 
be a kind of outdoor gymnasium. She is 
very valuable, Doctor, for she is both a zoo 
and a gymnasium.” 

Professor Adams went in and dragged out 
a bale of hay, and chopped the wire while 
the Doctor was saying something about an 


sang out Ben Todi. 


“See, 


too. 
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elephant best serving its mission in life in 
the wilds of Africa. Josephine did not wait 
for an invitation, but rumbled forward, 
her trunk swinging. Professor Adams scur- 
ried out of the way. Ben Todi strapped the 
leather belt around her hind leg, and began 
driving a post in the ground. 

Suddenly Josephine bellowed. 

“She wish a drink,” grunted Ben, between 
swings of the sledge. 

Professor Adams found a pail, and turned 
on the spigot; he came out in a moment 
with the big bucket held far away from his 
neatly creased trousers. Josephine thrust 
her trunk into the pail, and in an incredibly 
short moment it was empty. 

“She have more,” said Ben Todi, look- 
ing up. 

Professor Adams brought another bucket; 
Josephine swung her trunk into it and the 
water was gone. Ben Todi paused with the 
sledge over his shoulder: 

“She have more.” 

President Hildebrand began to smile; but 
Professor Adams did not dare look up as he 
hurried back and forth, carrying the bucket 
first on one side, then on the other, then 
with both hands in front. 

“Tt seems to be a healthy animal,” ob- 
served the President. 

“Ves,” panted Professor Adams, ‘that 
is the only kind of elephants I would have— 
healthy ones. Sick elephants are lots of 
trouble.” 

After he had finished watering Josephine, 
Professor Adams got Ben Todi to agree to 
stay and take care of her for a couple of 
weeks, while he was finding a buyer. Ben 
Todi was much concerned whether the pay 
should be real money or stock in the 
enterprise. 

During the following days the girls spent 
all their spare time peeping through the 
fence or over its top at Josephine, while 
Professor Adams spent all his spare time 
writing to managers of circuses and to 
keepers of animal gardens; Josephine settled 
down into the routine of eating unlimited 
amounts of baled hay. 

It was more than a week later that Ben 
Todi asked for a day off to visit a friend. 
He filled the tub with water, the rack with 
hay, and set off. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon as 
Professor Adams was standing beside one 
of his pupils in the music-room, his soul 
wrapped in harmony, completely lost to the 


world, that a violent commotion brought 
him back to the reality of things. The door 
of the music-room was flung open to admit 
Daisy Osborne, almost hysterical. 

“Oh, Professor,’ she cried, ‘‘your ele- 
phant has escaped, and is down in the swim- 
ming pool killing everybody !” 

Professor Adams came to with a jerk. 
His Josephine killing everybody! It was an 
insuit. Josephine was gentle as a kitten. 
He raised his hand in expostulation. 

“But she is,” shrilled Daisy. “Right and 
left. And scaring the rest to death.” 

Blankly he followed her to the basement. 
There in the swimming-tank was Josephine 
rolling and plunging in pristine delight, 
swishing the water over the sides in great 
waves. An open double-door explained 
how she had gained entrance; and the flight 
of steps how she had descended into the 
water. 

There was no doubt that Josephine was 
enjoying herself; her bellowings and flap- 
pings of her big ears told that she was again 
living over her old jungle days. This had 
unlimited advantage over rocking back and 
forth. 

The dozen girls who had been taking a 
plunge when Josephine put in appearance 
had fled to the blind end of the room, where 
they were now huddled into the corners, 
their bathing-suits dripping, more hysterical 
than harmed. Whenever one started to 
escape along the narrow ledge, Josephine 
would swim over to that side and thrust out 
a long, curling trunk. 

“You just wait a moment,” said Professor 
Adams with great dignity, turning to Miss 
Hedgewood. ‘T’ll get her out? Elephants 
are easy to handle if you know how. That’s 
all there is to it—just knowing how!” 

Contidently Professor Adams stepped out 
in front of the plunging Josephine. With- 
out taking his eye off her he stepped up close 
to the pool, very calmly. But Josephine 
didn’t wilt before the reproachful eye. 

“Josephine!” he exclaimed, stamping his 
foot, “what do you mean? Come out of 
here, I say. This moment. Come, I say.” 

Josephine reflected a moment, then half 
swam, half walked up to the foot of the 
flight of steps. 

“Good girl. Nice, pretty girl,’ soothed 
the Professor. 

A stream of water shot out, sweeping the 
Professor from his feet, dumping him in a 
disgraceful pile. Josephine lunged back in 
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glee. Professor Adams scrambled to his 
feet and began scratching the long hair out 
of his face, mumbling and sputtering. 

A peal of laughter rang out from the girls 
sheltering themselves behind Miss Hedge- 
wood in the doorway. Professor Adams 
rose to the occasion, quickly. 

“T have a scheme. It’s easy enough when 
you understand elephants. I am going to 
run over to President Hildebrand’s house 
after some potatoes, and lay a trail out in 
front of Josephine. When she’s out, lock the 
doorand thatisall there is to it. You will lock 
the door, won’t you, Miss Hedgewood ?” 

She would. 

Professor Adams hurried away to the 
Hildebrand basement. The potatoes were 
in sacks, and the mouth of each sack was 
securely tied. Never before did Professor 
Adams know what pains people went to to 
tie up their potatoes. He chipped away 
with his thin-bladed knife. With a bucket 
of tubers he stumbled up the steps. 

A commotion from the gymnasium caused 
him to drop the potatoes. 

Josephine was rumbling across the yard, 
roaring, violently switching her tail. Racing 
toward her was Ben Todi with the dreaded 
prod in his hand; jabbing it into her side, he 
led her back to prison, snapping out a tirade 
of invectives which’ Josephine seemed to 
take to heart. 

When Professor Adams reached the gym- 
nasium door, Miss Hedgewood and the girls 
were gathered around the swimming-tank, 
pointing and gesticulating with unintelligi- 
ble gasps of merriment. In Miss Hedge- 
wood’s hand was a small, empty bucket, 
while in the room a suspicious odor. 

Professor Adams sniffed. ‘‘How did you 
ever—how did it happen?” 

“Miss Hedgewood did it!’ exclaimed 
Daisy Osborne, trying to calm herself. 
“‘She—she threw a bucket of coal oil behind 
Josephine, and set it on fire. And Jose- 
phine—you ought to have seen Josephine—” 

Professor Adams turned to Miss Hedge- 
wood, his face warming with pleasure as the 
two walked off down the hall. 

“Yes,” he said, throwing a tangled knot 
of hair over his shoulder, ‘‘that is a pretty 
good way to get an elephant out. I was 
going to try that if the potatoes failed. 
Elephants are easy enough to handle if you 
know just how to go about it.” 

President Hildebrand came hurrying down 
the hall, and drew up determinedly. “TI 


have just heard of the disgrace—of our 
miraculous escape from death—Joseph 
—that elephant—you must get it out— 
Will you step into my office a moment 
please ?” 

An impatient hand jerked Professor 
Adams’ sleeve. It was Ben Todi, mashing 
his little brimless hat in his hands. 

“T resign—I quit—now. I have chance 
to go weeth beeg show. I resign.” 

Professor Adams hesitated between two 
fires. 

‘“Let’s settle this matter definitely at 
once?” said President Hildebrand. 

“T resign—now!”’ piped up Ben Todi. 

Professor Adams looked slowly from one 
to the other, a worried expression creeping 
into his eyes. 

Miss Hedgewood rustled down the hall. 
“T beg your pardon, but there is a telegram 
for Professor Adams.” 

Professor Adams hurried to the door, 
signed for the telegram, and tore the en- 
velope. His face lit up. 

“You will excuse me for a while,” he 
called back, glancing at his watch. 

In nervous excitement he telephoned for 
a cab, and with great dignity climbed into 
it, while an astonished and mystified faculty 
watched from the windows of the reception- 
parlor. 

With the cab waiting he excitedly made 
turns up and down the station platform, 
his palms moist. 

“Oh, how are you? I am very glad to 
see you!”’ he exclaimed as the train drew 
up, giving an impulsive hand to the sender 
of his telegram. 

“Very well, thank you,’’ returned the 
mayor of Worthville. “Is that proposition 
still open to let my city have Josephine to 
start a park? The Commercial Club has 
decided to take it up.” 

Professor Adams led the mayor to the cab 
and tenderly helped him in. A shadow of 
pain ran over the Professor’s face. 

“T fear that it is too late—but—but,”’ his 
face relaxed—‘but still I haven’t signed an 
agreement with those people in New York 
yet. You’re just in time. I suppose it 
would be more businesslike to sell her to 
those people in New York—but I know 
that Uncle Lycurgus would rather his home- 
town would have her. But after all, business 
isn’t everything in life, is it? Yes, I know 
poor Uncle Lycurgus would rest easier. 
Oh, wasn’t he a noble man?” 


The Wind Bell 


By Cirrrorp Howarp 


The morning breeze with breath of rose 
Steals from the dawn and softly blows 
Beneath the lintel, where is hung 

My little bell with wingéd tongue; 
Steals from the dawn, that it may be 
An oracle of peace to me; 

For, hark! athwart my fitful dreams 
There mingles with the orient beams 

A wakening psalm of tinkling bell: 
“God brings the day, and all is well!” 


Across the purpled mountain height 
The vesper rose fades into night. 

The sun is gone, the garden chilled, 
The music of the earth is stilled, 

And round about me as I pray 

Are but the ashes of the day. 

But, to, a whisper from the sea 

Breathes ’mid the dark and comes to me 
In voice of softly tinkled bell: 

“God brings the night, and all is well.” 


The Reformation of Hiram 


By HERBERT BASHFORD 


DRAWINGS BY F.C 


IRAM GREEN, seated on a 
cedar block beside his cabin door 
and bathed in the airy gold of a 
September morning, surveyed the 
surrounding landscape with a 
look of supreme content on his usually 
expressionless countenance. With long legs 
crossed and lean hands clasped over his 
knee, his appearance was far from pre- 
possessing. He had a short reddish-beard 
escaping from the corners of his small 
mouth, hair of a similar hue hanging in 
uneven locks over his forehead and com 
pletely covering his ears, a lean neck and 
blue, sleepy eyes. 
“Mornin,’ Green!” cried a pleasant-faced, 
broad-chested ranchman, coming from 
around the cabin. 


JACK 


‘Mornin’ yerself, Wilkins! Jest a-thinkin’ 
about ye,” answered Hiram. 

“Folks all well?” 

“Tolable, jest tol’able. Maw’s been 
havin’ a tech o’ newralagy, ’n’ my rheumatiz 


hez been botherin’ of me some; but 
Melindy’s peart ’n’ sassy. Olly, Ted, Jake, 
Jim, Webster, Lizzie, ’n’ Jonas is out 


pickin’ salmon-berries; I told ’em_ they 
might’s well be doin’ that ez nothin’. All 
we hev to eat now is berries ’n beans—pore 
provinder, I tell ye. Don’t seem to be no 
cabin-buildin’ ter dew, er nothin,’ so ez a 
feller kin pick up a dollar.” 

“'Thet’s So, thet’s so,’’ observed Wilkins, 
seating himself on the end of a charred 
hemlock log lying near; ‘‘there’d be more 
a-doin’ if we could git a survey in here. 


jI 
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We've all hed blame hard luck, ‘specially 
you folks.”’ 
Here the speaker hesitated, cleared his 


throat, and pounded a chip into the dirt 
with the heel of his brogan. 

“Th? boys up the river all chipped in 
yistiddy,”’ he continued, ‘*’n’ p’inted me a 
committee 0’ one ter see you folks ’n’ 
find out what grub ye was a-lackin’ of. 
I got six dollars ’n’ thirty-three cents in my 
pocket, thet they raised fer ye. Jest say 
what ye need, ’n’ it'll be got.” 

“Th’—th’ boys is powerful kind,” replied 
Mr. Green, gazing across the muddy waters 
of the swift swirling Queets and to the log 
house on the opposite bank, with the sign 
‘“Hilton’s Supply Store’? painted on its 
front. “I don’t know how ter thank ’em, 
but Ill help any ’o ’em in gittin’ out their 
shakes or chinkin’ up their cabins. But— 
I don’t ’zackly know what we do need 
most. Maw! maw! come hyur!”’ 

A tall, angular woman, with a kindly, 
care-worn face and hair slightly grayed, 
appeared in the open doorway. Expla- 
nations followed concerning the boys’ 
benevolence and Mr. Wilkins’s mission, at 
which Mrs. Green began to weep softly, 
saying she could not find words big enough 
to express her thankfulness, and thereupon 
enumerated the various 
life she considered most wise to purchase 
with the money. They found, however, 
after counting up the cost of the articles 
desired, that it took all but three cents of 
the sum in hand, and left Hiram without 
any tobacco. Nor could they see any way 
to overcome the deficiency in the list. 
Finally, to her husband’s evident. satis- 
faction, she told Mr. Wilkins to strike off 
the cotfee and write instead, as 
couldn’t git along ‘thought his 
terbacker nohow.” This done, and 
the two men immediately crossed the river 
in a rather dilapidated canoe, to the store, 
where the were bought, Wilkins 
secretly informing the boyish-looking pro- 
prietor—John Hilton—that it was not pity 
for Hiram that prompted the boys’ gener- 
osity, but because they felt sorry for his wife 
and the *‘kids.” 

After the things purchased were safely 
deposited in the rude cabin, where the 
numerous young folk had just gathered, 
bearing pails filled with great pink berries, 
the good-hearted Wilkins departed; and 
Hiram sat down in his accustomed place, 


necessaries of 


tobacco 
“paw 
was 
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to rest from his recent exertions and bask 
in the pleasant autumnal sunshine, while 
his wife carried in the wood she had been 
chopping. 

“T sartin'ly must be favored o’ Provi- 
dence,” said Mr. Green, meditatively, as 
he gnawed desperately a huge plug of 
tobacco; ‘things seem to come my way, 
even if I don’t git a cabin ter build.” 

Ever since his arrival, six months before, 
he had apparently been waiting patiently 
for a chance to construct a log dwelling 
for some of the settlers; but, although 
many good opportunities presented them- 
selves, his health at these times was sure 
to prevent him from performing manual 
labor, which caused his wife to feel dis- 
heartened and alarmed over “‘paw’s fast 
failin’ constitution.” 

It was more than hinted by the residents 
of the region that push and energy were 
qualities foreign to Mr. Green’s nature, 
and that shiftlessness in its worst form 
troubled him greatly. Despite the fact 
that his fellow ‘‘squatters” were in no wise 
considerate of his feelings in their remarks 
concerning him, his mental tranquility 
ever remained unrufiled. “I don’t keer 
what nobody sez ’bout me,” he frequently 
said to his wife; ‘they kain’t hurt my 
repertashun none.” His idea of life was 
one of unalloyed serenity; and if grim 
poverty did often stare him in the face, he 
calmly blinked his eyes, calmly stroked 
his beard, and was seemingly lost in pro- 
found meditation. 

This undisturbed placidity and firm 
belief that ‘all things come to him who 
waits” was truly remarkable; and, to the 
restless, ambitious man of the world, such 
perfect repose of body and mind as he 
exhibited would appear almost incompre- 
hensible. It was therefore from this striking 
characteristic he was dubbed “‘the laziest 
man in the settlement.” 

Perhaps you may wonder how a man of 
Mr. Green’s peculiar temperament could 
muster up sufficient courage to enter the 
wilderness as a pioneer; but, through the 
advice and persistent efforts of his brother- 
in-law, a land-locator, he had been_per- 
suaded to take his flock and join the band 
of claim-seekers bound for the beautiful 
Queets river valley in northwestern Wash- 
ington. The boat which carried them 
left Tacoma in the stormy month of March. 
Owing to the fierce winds, they experienced 
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considerable difficulty in reaching their 
destination—the mouth of the CQueets— 
into which they discovered their craft 


could not enter, thereby compelling them 
to lie outside in the restless Pacific, the 
passengers and freight being taken ashore 
in large canoes manned by stalwart Indians. 

During all these hardships and hours of 
anxiety, no one on board the Lucy Lowe 
heard a word of complaint from Hiram. 
When the storm raged the hardest, when 


the climbing, dark-breasted seas smote 
the vessel’s side until she trembled as 
with fear, and a voice shouted ‘‘We’ve 


struck a rock!” when cries of terror made 
hysterical women swoon, and all was a 
scene of the wildest confusion, Mr. Green 
sat demurely in the cabin, rolling a quid 
of unusual size from cheek to cheek, and 
humming through his nose the tune of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

The brother-in-law had chosen for him a 
fine piece of bottom-land, lying some five 
miles up the river, and had built a comfort- 
able cabin thereon, into which the family 
moved without delay. As the country 
was unsurveyed and it was uncertain 
where the lines would come, Hiram thought 
it prudent to make no improvements on 
his claim whatever; insisting that, if he 
did so, his labor might be lost to him. 
Meanwhile, his more ambitious neighbors 
had planted gardens and were rapidly 
clearing their future farms of giant timber. 
Later on he acknowledged his folly in this 
respect, frequently sending the children to 
borrow a “leetle garden-truck,” always 
charging the youngster to say that “paw 
was a-goin’ ter hev a garden hisself next 
year, pervidin’ his health’s good.” Thus, 
in quiet and peace, he passed the days 
within the shadow of the snow-crested 
Olympics and where the low, dull murmur 
of the ocean stole through the boundless 
forests of spruce and hemlock. 

“Where ye goin’, boys?” 

Mr. Green, as he made this inquiry, was 
settling himself comfortably on the cedar 
block, having just finished eating the 
first substantial meal he had had in two 
weeks. The young men to whom this 
query was addressed, and who were seated 
in a canoe that was floating with the murky 
current of the Queets, glanced up at the 
familiar figure sitting by the doorway, 
and one of them, Hal Tompkins, a fine 
specimen of robust manhood, said: 


“Down to Pete Sampson’s. His girl 
fell into the fire yesterday and got near 
burned to death. Want to go along?’ 

“Waal, I dunno but what I might,” 
replied Hiram, rising leisurely and sham- 
bling down the bank to the water’s edge, as 
the occupants of the canoe paddled toward 


him. ‘Jest et th’ bigges’ dinner I’ve et 
in four years. S’ful I can hardly naver- 
gate. Seems quar how a Siwash kid ’ud 
come ter git burnt.” 
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“They were dryin’ some elk-meat over 
a fire near the shanty,” explained Tomp- 
kins, “‘and she was playing around it and 
got her dress on fire—so Sea-lion Jim told 
me.”’ 

‘Pore leetle thing,’ observed Mr. Green, 
seating himself in the bottom of the grace- 
ful craft. 

Although he had traveled the river many 
times in canoes, he had never become 
quite accustomed to the strange sensation 
these thrilling rides produced. The canoe 
is easily overturned, requiring skill to 
manage, yet it is the only thing in the form 
of a boat that can successfully navigate the 
rivers of this region, owing to its lightness 
and the shallow water at intervals. 

Swiltly they glided along between thickly 
wooded shores where the clustering berries 
glowed like coals among the green. The 
yellow autumn leaves fell into the swirling 
current below. Around beautiful bends 
they rode with such silence that Hiram 
scarcely realized they were moving, now 
with frightful velocity shooting the rapids 
where jagged rocks churned the raging 
waters into foam that was tossed and blown 
about like the snowy manes of horses in a 
fierce, mad race, then sweeping into deep, 
still pools, where lay the floating debris 
of many a mile, and at last landing before 
an old weather-beaten shanty with a hole 
in the roof, from which smoke was slowly 
curling. 

On entering this antiquated structure, 
Mr. Green beheld a small fire burning on 
the earthen floor. Near by sat a sad-faced 
squaw, with straight, black hair falling 
over her shoulders. The odor peculiar 
to all Indian habitations of the Northwest 
pervaded the place. On a rudely con- 
structed bed, covered with mats woven of 
swamp-grass, lay a little girl of perhaps 
Nive years who looked at the visitors with 
a world of suffering in her great, black eyes. 
She had an uncommonly pretty face for an 








| 
Indian child—winning and gentle. A string 
of blue beads encircled her neck. 

“Ts she feeling better?” asked ‘Tompkins 
of the mother, in Chinook. 

Phe woman dolefully shook her head, 
then, lly lifting the blanket from the 


Sie 
child’s body, pointed to the 
burned side and shoulder. 


fearfully 


Hiram shuddered. A lump rose in his 
throat. How he pitied the little creature 
lying there patiently, silently enduring 


unspeakable agony! He thought how he 
would feel to see one of his own in the same 
condition, and he could do nothing to 
relieve the awful misery. 

“Pore kid,” he said, tenderly smoothing 
the raven hair with his hand; ‘‘wish I 
could do somethin’ fer ye.” 

“Appa,” the child said, faintly, ‘‘appa.”’ 

“Apple,” the squaw murmured; ‘‘fenas 
tickey apple.” 

“She says the little one wants an apple,”’ 
said Tompkins, sorrowfully. 

“ Nawitka,”’ replied the mother, ‘apple 
klosh muckamuck sick tenas,’”’ which meant 
that fruit would be good food for the child. 

“We can git her one up ter th’ store,” 
put in Mr. Green—forgetting, in his com 
passion, that he did not possess the small 
sum of one cent. 

“Ves, we'll git her some and send them 
down,” said ‘Yompkins. 

At this juncture, Pete Sampson entered. 
He told the men that he had been down 
to the Hotel Dick, at the mouth of the river, 
kept by a half-breed and his dusky klooch 
man, whither he had gone in search of an 
apple for his little girl, but was forced to 
return without one. He explained that she 
had eaten nothing since the accident, and 
only craved an apple, for which she had 
been begging all day. Then Pete sat down 
on the bunk beside her and buried his 
face in his hands, as the men silently with- 
drew into the bright sunshine. 

Hiram’s heart was touched as it had not 
been for years. As his companions forced 
the canoe up the river by means of long 
hemlock poles, he sat thinking of what 
he had seen, haunted by those dark, im- 
ploring eyes that had gazed at him so pite- 
ously. He could see them now as vividly 
as when they watched his every movement 
from the rude bunk of mats in that dreary 
house. He fixed his attention on a wood- 
pecker clinging to the rotten trunk of a 
leaning alder, he scanned the variegated 
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shores, he let his gaze rest on the heavily 
timbered ridges and the cold, flaring peaks 
of the Olympics clearly etched against the 
violet sky, he looked in all conceivable 
and at all objects, hoping to 
1] - . . . 1 = - ~ 

blot from his vision those sorrowful, plead- 
but in vain—they refused to be 


directions 


ing eyes; 
banished. 

“Th’ kid wants a apple,” he thought; “’n’ 
she'll have it, tew, er I'll eat my old hat.” 

He did not speak all the way to the store, 
and was the first to enter. Mrs. Hilton was 
sweeping the floor as the trio walked in 
and stood awkwardly before the counter. 
She struck savagely with her broom at a 
small black dog sleeping under the stove, 
screaming shrilly: ‘‘Tricksy, go to your 
box!’ which Tricksy did without the slight- 
est hesitancy. 

“You've got that dog under good con- 
trol,’ remarked Tompkins. 

“Yd skin him alive if he didn’t mind,” 
she said sharply. 

“Whar’s John?” inquired Hiram. 

“Gone up the river, fooling around. 
Was never known to stay at home about 
his business.” 

Evidently the proprietor’s wife was in a 
disagreeable mood—a frame of mind not 
uncommon with her and to which the 
settlers paid little heed. 

“T want a few apples,’ said Tompkins, 
plunging a brawny hand into the pocket 
of his corduroys. 

“Can’t have ’em. Ain’t got but half a 
box left, and want them myself,” she 
snapped, viciously beating the dust from 
her broom on the edge of the doorstep. 

“Only want a few for Pete Sampson’s 
little girl that got burned,” resumed the 
young pioneer, quietly. 

“Don’t care who they’re for. I ain’t 
going to do without apples myself for any 
Siwash young un. Just hate the miserable 
creatures.” 

Tompkins looked crestfallen. 

“But, Mrs. Hilton,” he continued, ‘‘the 
child’s very badly injured and may not live, 
and craves apple. Vll pay you double 
price for them—or one, say?” 

“T don’t care if she does die; then there'll 
be one less of the dirty tribe. And when 
apples are as hard to get in here as they now 
are,and I’ve only got half a boxleft and won’t 
sell them to my best friends, it isn’t likely 
I’m going to sell them for Indians to eat— 
not much,” and she flew like mad at 
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“I’ve said no, and I mean it’ 


Tricksy, who had ventured to leave his box. 

At this decided denial, the two young 
men abruptly left the store, hoping to find 
an apple among the supplies of some settler 
farther up the river. Hiram stood reflecting 
on the conversation that had ensued. 

“Now, mum, ye surely won’t refuse that 
dyin’ kid a apple?” he said. 

“Yes, I would, too.” 

The reply came with such suddenness, 
Hiram was startled. 





’ 


“Waal, I wouldn’t a believed it of ye— 
I wouldn’t thought no human could refuse 
sech a triflin’ thing as a apple to a pore 
weak, sufferin’ leetle creeter. Why, just 
think once what if ’twas your own—” 

“Thank God, I hain’t got any,” put in 
Mrs. Hilton. 

“Yes, thank God, ye hain’t,” returned 
Hiram thoughtfully; “fer if ye had, I’m 
feered they’d have a sorry time o’t. ’N’ ye 
pertend to be a Christian, don’t ye, Mis’ 
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Hilton? When we kin dew a act o’ kind- 
ness fer th’ humblest o’ God’s creeters, we 
should orter dew’t; we should orter dew 
unter others ez we'd hev ’em dew to us. I'd 
give my last apple ter thet leetle gal—don’t 
ye know I would?” 

“Why don’t you provide for your own 
family, then, if you are so liberal?” said 
the woman sarcastically, ‘‘and don’t preach 
to me. Such talk doesn’t sound well from 
you of all others.” 

“IT know I’m pore ’n’ hain’t got a cent 
ter my name,” replied Mr. Green, feeling 
his poverty keenly; “but I got a jack- 
knife ez cost me six-bits, ’n’ I'll give ye that 
fer the leetlest apple in the box.” 

He threw down upon the counter the 
companion of years. Mrs. Hilton’s lip 
curled scornfully. She turned away without 
replying. 

“Come, mum, ye will sell jest one 0’ ’em ?” 
persisted Hiram. ‘‘Ye’d never miss it, 
mum, ’n’ ’twould dew thet gal a world o’ 
good. Come now, ye shorely won’t hev 
it on yer soul, that ye refused grub ter a 
dying child—ye shorely won’t say no.” 

“I’ve said no, and I mean it. I guess I 
can manage my own affairs,” she answered, 
giving the would-be customer a withering 
glance. 

“May God strike me dead if I ever git 
ez mean as you!’ he cried, fiercely, his 
voice shaken with emotion and the tears 
springing to his eyes; “‘ ’n’ if ye ever have a 
child, ’n’ somethin’ orful happens it, may 
’t please th’ Almighty not ter let it sutfer 
for this selfish deed o’ ’ts mother’s.” 

Mrs. Hilton poked the fire vehemently, 
plunged her hand into the extreme depth 
of the wood-box as a shade of disappoint- 
ment swept over her face, then closed the 
stove door with a bang, muttering some- 
thing about ‘‘no wood,” the exact import 
of which Hiram did not catch. 

“If yer out o’ wood, I'll cut ye some,” 
he said kindly. 

“You cut wood!” she ejaculated, looking 
exceedingly puzzled. In truth, she could 
not have been more amazed had a tree 
suddenly fallen on the house. 

“Yes, I’ve cut wood ’fore this, ’n’ p’raps 
fer a apple I’d cut some more.”’ 

Mrs. Hilton thought of her husband far 
up the river, from whence he was not 
likely to return before night, of her bread 
ready to put in the oven, and of the dying 
fire in the grate. The full realization of 


her predicament dawned upon her in all 


its intensity. 

“Pd split up that whole pile out yunder,”’ 
continued Hiram, pointing through the 
open doorway to a large pile of blocks. 

“Well, I guess you can; 1 must have 
some wood,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Hiram’s face brightened. He quickly 
threw off his coat, seized the ax standing 
in the corner, and went at his task manfully. 
The afternoon sun, riding above the tops 
of the stately hemlocks, shone down upon 
him with considerable warmth; and Mrs. 
Hilton, observing the beads of perspiration, 
felt a keen sense of gratification to know 
that she was the first person in that section 
who had induced him to labor energetically. 
Selecting the smallest apple in the box, 
she laid it aside to give him when he had 
completed his job. 

The pile of blocks gradually diminished 
under his steady blows, and at each stroke 
of the ax the surrounding woods were set 
to commenting on his unusual performance. 
A red squirrel, scampering across a log, 
stopped and regarded the toiler with a look 
of perplexity in its sharp, little eyes. a 
blue-jay perched on the topmost branch of 
an alder praised him for his industry, while 
a lean, long-nosed Indian dog sat down 
close by and gazed at him in silent wonder. 

The different settlers, on their way to 
the store, grew doubtful as to the infalli- 
bility of their eyesight; and not indeed, 
until by conversation with the perspiring, 
hard-working individual, were they fully 
convinced that Hiram Green and none 
other stood before them. Could this be 
possible? What had happened? Surely 
he must have become demented; for when 
they asked him ‘what was up,” he deigned 
no reply, but dashing the drops of sweat 
from his brow, plied the ax more vigor- 
ously. How he did work! Great blisters 
rose on his tender palms. He puffed and 
wheezed. The sticks of wood flew right 
and left! “Gee whiz!” ‘“What’s struck 
Green?” “He'll die, sure!’ and various 
other exclamations of surprise escaped the 
lips of the passers-by. 

Mrs. Green, seeing the toiling man across 
the river, remarked the striking resemblance 
he bore to her absent husband; but, upon 
maturer reflection, she arrived at the con- 
clusion that the mere fact of his labor 
decided the question beyond a doubt in the 
negative. 














He plunged ahead 


“There, by jocks, I’m done!’ cried 
Hiram, triumphantly, as the last block fell 
into pieces. He had been laboring con- 
tinually for over two hours. His arms 
ached. He rushed into the store, and, 
amid a bewildered group of customers, de- 
manded the apple; which being given him, 
he seized his coat and started hurriedly 
out, with many curious eyes watching his 
departing figure. Mrs. Hilton relieved the 
minds of those present by explaining the 
cause of Mr. Green’s peculiar behavior. 

He would have taken the old canoe, his 
brother-in-law’s property, but, without the 
assistance of another man, the venture 
might prove hazardous; therefore he 
followed the narrow pathway winding along 
the bank of the river between massive 
trunks of spruce and hemlock, with salmon- 
berry bushes growing in rank profusion 
on either side. Leaves crimson and scarlet 
rustled upon him as he strode, and crackled 
beneath his feet like sheets of flame. A 





rabbit, frightened by his approach, went 
bounding away and hid behind a huckle- 
berry bush, and joyous birds in cool, 
delightful dells down which he _ passed 
showered through the fragrant air clear 
drops of melody. His way led over mon- 
strous logs half hidden by the scraggly 
sallal, glossy with leaves and dark with 
berries, into deep ravines where the dense 
foliage held the night in thrall and the deep 
silence was broken only by the sound of his 
footsteps, across rippling brooks, singing 
merrily e’en though their lives are spent in 
shadow forever away from the sun, and up 
steep, wooded hillsides beneath long, sway- 
ing banners of moss that clung to mighty, 
far-reaching limbs. Once he heard a 
loud crash, and, peering through the tangled 
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undergrowth in the direction from whence 
it came, caught a glimpse of black, shaggy 
fur a few feet distant. He waited to see no 
more, but plunged ahead with increased 
rapidity, the thoughts of a former experience 
with Bruin adding speed to his momentum. 
High over the crests of bleak ridges, the 
trail led him, from which he could see the 
shining river creeping noiselessly below or 
thundering madly against opposing 
boulders. Now he followed a_ winding 
course along shelving walls of rock made 
smooth in ages past by the feet of hurrying 
red-men, now carefully walking the slender, 
swaying trees thrown across the mountain 
streams that mingle their crystal waters 
with those of the somber Queets, then 
threading the bushy, boggy lowlands where 
the poisonous devil-club stands forever 
armed with its projecting spears. 

The sun had sunk in the west, his last 
golden arrow had pierced the great, 
breathing forest, a lone frog blew a bugle 
note from among the rustling reeds by the 
river’s marge, a night-hawk circling in the 
deep, upper blue plunged earthward with 
a sullen cry, and the grand, old peaks 
of the towering Olympics—veritable kings 
in purple looked down upon a 
darkening landscape, as Hiram, trembling 
from his toilsome journey, neared the dingy 
home of Pete Sampson. As he approached 
the house, unearthly moans, shrieks and 
howls, mingled with the din of rattling tin 
pansand beating tom-toms, assailed his ears. 

“Them blamed fools is a-docterin’,’”’ he 
said, entering the doorway. 

Seated upon the ground in a semicircle 
were the relatives and friends of the afflicted 
child, all wild with excitement as they 
swayed to and fro, wailing like demons, 
tearing their hair, beating their breasts, and 
rooting like swine the hard-beaten earth, 
sincerely believing that by such weird 
demonstrations they would drive away the 
evil spirit hovering around the injured one. 
So engrossed were they in these strange 
proceedings, that Hiram’s arrival was 
apparently unobserved by them. Advanc- 
ing into their very midst, he shouted: 
“Shut up yer infernal yawps!” at which 
they lapsed into silence as deep as their 
wails were loud. One of the swarthy 
group, the medicine-man, not wishing to be 
quieted, glared at him savagely, occasionally 
giving utterance to a series of gutteral 
ejaculations. 


slow- 


rol eS 


Mr. Green glanced about him. The rows 
of dried salmon hanging above his head, 
the firelight flickering on the mother as 
she moaned over her suffering child, the 
bright flames flinging a golden glow over 
emaciated, blear-eyed creatures who 
clutched with lean, hooked fingers the red 
blankets enwrapping them, the tangled 
manes of black hair half concealing dark, 
evil faces, the small, glittering eyes peering 
at him from beneath scowling brows, and 
the surrounding gloom, formed a picture 
wild and fascinating. 

Hiram quickly made his way to the rude 
bunk in the corner, over which the blazing 
pitchwood cast a tremulous light, and 
tenderly looked upon the little form lying 
there. 

“Here’s a apple fer ye, baby,” he said, 
huskily, putting in her hand the diminutive 
Rambo for which he had labored so hard. 
A glow of childish gratitude shone in the 
marvelous, upturned eyes. She tried to 
raise it to her mouth, but her strength was 
too far contented herself with 
cuddling it against her chubby neck; then 
her eyelids drooped wearily. 

“Thank God, I wasn’t too late,” mur- 
mured Mr. Green, bending over her. She 
smiled at him faintly. Thus nestling the 
apple between her brown, dimpled hands, 
she sank into a deep sleep, from which 
Hiram knew she would never waken; 
and as he dashed a hot tear from his cheek 
and walked out into the glorious twilight, 
the stars came flocking out to see him, and 
the moon showed a sympathetic face from 
the crest of a lonely ridge. 

“Hiram, hain’t ye ’feered ye’ll lame 
yerself ’n’ hurt yer constitution, a’luggin- 
’n’ liftin’ all the time?” asked Mrs. Green, 
looking admiringly at her husband as he 
threw a good-sized log on a burning heap 
of rubbish; ‘‘ye hain’t stopped fer a week.” 

“Waal, the truth air, Sally, I hain’t 
goin’ ter hev no more kerlections tuk up fer 
me,” he replied, wiping his face with the 
back of a grimy hand. 

“Somethin’s changed ye 
Hiram,” she said. 

But Mr. Green was too much absorbed 
in his work to make reply; and after 
watching him a moment in silence, she 
slowly walked to the cabin, saying: 

“T "low somethin’ queer come over him 
the night he wuz out so late; he hain’t bin 
th’ same man sence.” 


gone, so 


mightily, 





Uncle Hal, the horse-camp man, has it out with the wagon boss, who is worried 
because he can’t give every man in the outfit the five best horses 
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I got up on the old gray horse, 
He jumped and turned around, 
But I went on like a cannon-ball 
Until I hit the ground. 
They rubbed me down with a wagon-s poke, 
And the Boss (his name was Brown) 
Said, ‘You done pretty well, for a tenderfoot— 
If you live you can ride another one tomorrow.” 
—The Horse Wrangler. 


O the old song goes, and 
if we may take the word 
of several bow-legged 
gentlemen who ought to 
know,every boss’s name 
is Brown when it comes 
around horse-changing 
time. A new hand 
may travel on his 
~~" shape for awhile, but 
<“when Mr. Brown 
sends him into the 
big corral to rope 
out five horses, shoe 
up all around and 
uncock the bronks he is likely to say, in the 
words of the Horse Wrangler: 
“Can't I walk?” 









And Brown, still in the words of the 
song will say, 

“Yes, to town.” 

It is grim work, this horse-changing, and 
nowhere more so than at the horse-camp 
on Blue river, when the Cherrycow outfit 
comes stringing in from anywhere between 
Fort Apache and the lower Gila, turns out 
its jaded remuda and takes on a new bunch 
of wild ones. 

The Three C outfit—short for Chiricahua 
Cattle Company—keeps about five hundred 
head of wire-grass horses in its “pasture’’ 
on the stark mesa above Blue river—a high, 
level plain, surrounded on three sides by 
abysmal cafons and fenced at the upper 
end. There is everything there from a 
broken down pack-horse to a man-eating 
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outlaw, but most of the horses are young 
and sound as a dollar—only a little wild. 
The month of May was well along and the 
horse-changing overdue when the 
round-up outfit came dragging into Blue 
River ‘afoot,’ as Uncle Hal Young, the 
horse-camp man, expressed it. ‘Yes, sir,” 
he said, “‘those boys are afoot, they’ve only 
got three horses apiece.” The pack-ani- 
mals lay down grunting before their loads 
could be lightened and the declining sun 
cast shadows along the ribs of the remuda; 
and though the saddle-horses still scampered 
like cats over the everlasting rocks their 
flanks were gaunt and they held their heads 
sideways to watch for the slash of the quirt. 
It was time for the horse-changing to begin. 

Early the next morning twenty men rode 
out across the great pasture, skirting along 
the rim-rock, and soon a long line of horses 
appeared in the distance, racing toward 
the frail fence that stretches from brink to 
brink. As they approached the gate, flying 
horsemen detached themselves from the 
flanks and galloped forward to turn the 
leaders; others popped up unexpectedly 
along the fence; and soon with a thunderous 
rumble of hoofs the immense troop of 
horses swept proudly across the cutting 
grounds, their manes shaken to the wind 
and their bristling tails raised like flags 
above the dust. Not a horse there but 
knew the purport of that raid, and at the 
first attempt to stop them there was a 
dash for freedom. The _high- 
headed black that led the charge went 
through the line of men like a war-horse 
and the cowboys cursed him by name as a 
hundred others followed; but a single horse- 
man, riding with quirt and spur, outran the 
best of them and turned the stampede back. 
For a minute the outlaws circled the herd 
of gentle horses who had settled down on 
the cutting grounds, but their untamed 
spirit could not consent to the thought of 
servitude and once more they rushed the 


Was 


resistless 


line. A dozen times they charged, racing 
back and forth, but each time a man 


spurred after them and brought them back. 
Then as the constant running and milling 
wore out the weaker members of the herd, 
they came to a halt and stood gazing over 
each other’s back at the cowboys. 

There is no hardier outfit of cowboys in 
the United States than the men who ride 
over the malpai mesas of the San Carlos 
Indian Reservation for the CCCs. Every 


Horse-Changing 


man is a Tehanno born and he is supposed 
to be an Ar rider or he would never take 
the job, but when it came horse-changing 
time there were only three punchers who 
acknowledged that they could ride—Rusty 
Bill and Jess Fears, the hired ‘‘bronco- 
twisters,’ and Bishop Greenhouse, who 
was red-headed and foolish. 

The rest, while admitting a certain pro- 
ficiency in days gone by, claimed to be all 
shot to pieces inside and observed, further- 
more, that the Cherry horses were the 
snakiest bunch of man-killers in Arizona, 
to a blank-blanked certainty. When you 
go to the Wild West show the man with the 
polka-dot shirt and woolly chaps laughs 
when his horse throws a buck-jump and 
comes down stiff-legged—but he is paid to 
laugh, remember that. Out on the range 
a cowboy generally figures that he earns his 
forty dollars a month without doing any 
rough-riding, and he strikes for a gentle 
mount. But the Cherrycow horses are 
known to be “wild ones,”’ bred in the open 
and broke in a week, and in order to get 
men to ride them the management pays its 
top hands forty-five dollars. Even then 
there is no great jam of rough-riders and 
nost of the heavy work is done by the two 
professional horse-breakers. So when it 
comes to the horse-cut and Uncle Hal 
Young rides out with his little book, the 
Three C men don’t really expect very much 
—all they ask is a good night horse, another 
one half-way gentle and, of course, three 
bronks. Every man gets three bronks, some 
of them get fourand Rusty Bill, the ‘‘twister,” 
said he hadn’t been on a gentle horse in 
two years. 

They are beautiful creatures, these wild, 
half-mustang cow-horses, full of an agile 
grace and swiftness, but bronco to the tips 
of their ears. If they could be caught up 
and gentled many of them would make pets, 
but on the range there is nothing for it but 
the rope and spur and quirt. As they weave 
about under the dust cloud—bays and 
roans, sorrels and blacks, pintos, palominos 
and grullas—even the cowboys get confused 
and ask the bronco-twisters which is which; 
but there is one man, sitting quietly on his 
flea-bitten gray, who knows them as a 
mother knows her children. Uncle Hal 
Young is too tender-hearted to be a cow- 
boy—he believes there is a hereafter for the 
man who abuses a horse—and while it is 
his business to give out the mounts, he 
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does the best 
he can by them. 
The only man 
who has a 
stand-in with 
Uncle Hal is 
the one who is 
good: to his horses, 
and cruel riders find 
themselves outfitted 
with a string of snakes 
that would scare a 
wolf, and all their protests disregarded. Rid- 
ing along the edge of the herd with the wagon 
boss, who is worried because he can’t give 
every man in the outfit the five best horses, 
Uncle Hal listens to him with an indulgent 
smile, meanwhile scanning the sea of heads 
and backs for the particular mount that he 
wants; then he draws out his horse-book, 
the alternate ¢ ages of which contain grateful 
testimonials from patent medicine dopes, 
and calls up the number one cowboy. 





The Battle of the Bronk 





‘Well, Bill,” 
he says, “I’ve 
got you down 
for Three Spots, 
Peanuts, Ale- 
man, Cream 
of Wheat and 

Scrapper—is that all 
right?” 

“Sure,” responds 
Bill, “but say, I no- 
ticed old Scrapper is 
a little lame yet in that off shoulder—he 
fell with me last time, you know.” 

“Well, you take Black River then, and 
we'll let him run,”’ says Uncle Hal, with a 
kindly smile, but when later on Mr. Rough- 
rider shows up for a mount, he draws old 
Scrapper for a certainty. It was an anxious 
time for old Dad, the wagon boss, and 
already he could see himself short-handed, 
but Uncle Hal had a long memory for spur 
marks and bruised heads and if anybody 
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got mad and quit he wanted it to be a 
rough hand. 

As soon as he had assigned the first 
string of horses two pairs of cowboys were 
sent into the herd to cut them out. To 
stop them the tired-out remuda and the 
steady-going pack-animals were driven near 
to serve as a “hold-up” and when Three 
Spots and Peanuts were edged, all unwill- 
ingly, out of the main herd, they were 
stampeded across the open into the smaller 
bunch. Often some quiet horse would 
recognize a friend in the hold-up herd and 
rush to join him, but most of them had to 
be cut out by hard riding and profanity, 
and as outlaw after outlaw improved the 
opportunity to make his last break for 
freedom, the riot and turmoil were inde- 
scribable. But a cowboy’s life is a hectic 
proposition, at best, and to the men of the 
Cherrycow the hard riding was only a part 
of the day’s work. By noon, through some 
miracle, the horse-cut was complete and 
as the main herd scampered back across the 
pasture the cut was driven out through the 
gate, down the steep trail and thrown into 
the round corral at the bottom of the canon. 

The corral at Blue River is large and 
strong, built of peeled poles with cedar 
posts at the gate, and while the outfit was 
eating dinner across the creek the two 
hundred horses ran round and round in it 
as if they were working a tread-mill or 


stamping out grain for some Mexican 
ranchero. When the men came back to 
commence their shoeing, the trees about 


were already powdered with fine dust and 
the corral was hidden beneath a cloud. 
The first man that entered the pen held his 
rope low, but his poise was ominous and 
all gave way before him. As he marked 
down his horse and sidled towards him 
the great tread-mill was set in motion 
again, the animals on the sides running 
behind him as he advanced until, when he 
reached the center, he was surrounded by a 
great circle of horses, thundering around 
the corral with the resistless power of an 
avalanche. Every horse in the band was 
haunted by a nervous apprehension of that 
sudden snake-like cast, but the horse who 
felt the eye of the man upon him went wild 
with terror. Fighting his way through the 
press he jammed himself behind his mates, 
while the plugs and pack-animals, knowing 
they were not wanted, plodded cheerfully 
along on the inside. At last, flipping the 
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rope along the ground in front of him, the 
cowboy twitched it back and made his 
throw. The loop settled over a_horse’s 
head—some horse’s—and the next moment 
was jerked from his hands. Then the 
tread-mill turned into a stampede and as 
the pace quickened into a gallop shoots of 
dirt belched through the holes in the fence 
and the cowboy was swallowed up in a 
cloud of dust. He may have been a good 
cow-puncher but his judgment was bad in 
this case and after a futile attempt to pick 
up his rope he passed up the job and mo- 
tioned to the bronco-twisters. 

Tall, lithe and quick-eyed, the two 
twisters sat on the fence with the crowd, 
whooping and laughing, but at the word 
they wiped the smile off their faces and 
leapt down into the corral. For five dollars 
a month extra they had agreed to handle 
every bad horse and uncock every bronco, 
provided, always, that they were asked, but 
their reward was more in the grim sense of 
mastery than in the money paid. They 
were the top cowboys and every man who 
called them in paid tribute to their prowess. 
Trailing their loops behind them they 
advanced from two sides upon the horse 
who was dragging the rope, and as they 
closed in the other horses fell away. By 
deft maneuverings about the little knot 
where he was hiding they let horse after 
horse escape along the fence, and then, as 
the wild one made his break, Rusty Bill’s 
rope shot out and snapped over his head, 
Jess dropped his loop and caught on behind, 
and the next thing the bronk knew he had 
stopped breathing. In the frenzy of his 
madness he skated them across the corral 
like spiders, but at the first pause they 
plowed their high-heeled boots into the 
ground and held fast. Then, as his eyes 
began to bulge and his flanks heaved, Rusty 
Bill walked quietly up the rope, reached 
out ever so gently and rubbed him on the 
nose, reached further and touched the 
noose that was choking off his breath, then 
with a deft jerk pulled back the honda and 
let him breathe. At the second great gasp 
the wild one came to and flew back, wilder 
than ever, only to be smothered down by 
the instant tightening of the rope. Once 
more the horse-tamer loosened the noose 
and, patting him upon the neck, moved 
the rope up nearer to hi. head; then he 
began to pull, very gently, and at the third 
tug the wild one followed meekly to the 
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gate. His troubles were not over, for there 
were shoes to go on his iron feet, but he 
had been initiated into the mystery of the 
rope. 

There is no blacksmith shop at Blue 
River, Arizona—not yet. Every man who 
takes on with the Cherry outfit can figure 
on shoeing his own horses and on kaving 
a choice time doing it, too. For three days 
after the horse-cut there was a_ steady 
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that was the size of it, but the Cherrycow 
range is one vast rock patch and no animal 
can travel over the malpai without shoes— 
they had to be got on, somehow. At first 
there was a great uproar as man after man 
roped his mount and dragged him from the 
corral; then a general hunting about for 
shoes and rasps and nails; a cowboy broke 
into song as he hammered out his cold- 
wrought shoes; another joined in as he 
led his horse up and 

























tied him to a post— 
but when he reached 
down for his foot the 
trouble began. A 
range horse may trem- 
ble like a leaf before 
his master, but when 
his hind feet are 
touched he is going to 
kick, strike or bite, 
generally all three. 
The cowboys worked 
in pairs, taking turns 
at shoeing and_ hold- 











After kicking against the rope 
for half an hour, Hoggie 
sits down to think it over 


rumble of feet in the 
round corral as_ the 
cowboys roped their 
mounts; outside the 
fence there was noth- 
ing but kicking, curs- 
ing and cruelty to 
animals. The calmest 
men became impas- 
sioned, the gentlest of 











them raised _ their 
voices to the _ hills; 
ropes were broken, 


bridle-reins snapped, 

fence-posts uprooted and bushes trampled 
flat. Even the horse-tamers flew off the 
handle and forgot their professional repose 
before the day was done. Uncle Hal 
Young watched the Roman holiday for a 
minute, sighed, and went away; old Dad, 
the wagon boss, lingered around awhile in 
glum disapproval, warned a man or two 
and then conveniently absented himself. 
Such horses were never intended to be shod, 


The twisters cinching a saddle on Dan Patch, the fighting outlaw, who is studying 
whether to kill one of them or to be good 


ing, and as the struggle proceeded every 
base passion in the human breast rose 
up against the fighting devil that lurks in 
a horse. An agent for the S. P. C. 
A. would probably have arrested every 
man on the spot, and then got his head 
kicked off trying to shoe a front foot. As 
for the hind feet, the only way to get them 
shod was to noose them one at a time in a 
strong rope, draw them far forward and 
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nail the shoes on between kicking spells. 
When a horse got too bad the boys hog-tied 
him—threw him down, bound all four feet 
together, put a pole over his back to hold 
up the bunch of hoofs and hammered the 
shoes on regardless. There were a hundred 
and twenty-five horses driven into the 
Blue River corral and every horse came 


out shod, though he fought like forty 
devils. It was rough work and _ the 
ground was torn up like a_ battletield; 


but though the heavens were obscured 
by the turmoil there was a greater struggle 
still to come. 

Every one of those hundred and twenty- 
five horses had to be rode. In shoeing, 
roping and saddling-up your Texas cowboy 
uses all the tricks of the trade, but once he 
is in the saddle he turns Mr. Outlaw loose. 
If he wants to put his head down he is 
welcome; if he wants to hump his back, 
that is his privilege; if he wants to buck, 
there is a man in the saddle who will match 
his proud spirit against anything that wears 
hair. The Mexicans and Californians use 
blinds and Spanish bits to their 
horses but the real thing from Texas mounts 
them pitching and throws the reins on their 
neck. The first man to top off his mount 
was Outlaw Tom. The corral was still full 
of horses waiting in a great state of nerves 
for their turn to be roped and shod, and 
when Outlaw led Scrambled Eggs out into 
the arena Rusty Bill remarked that he 
admired his nerve. Not being hired, how- 
ever, to give gratuitous advice the bronco- 
twister held Scrambled Eggs by the head 
until Outlaw Tom got him saddled and 
then retired to the fence. Twisting his 
horse’s head to one side the Outlaw tried 
his weight in the stirrup a time or two 
while Scrambled Eggs sidled warily away, 
edging over towards the other horses— 
then, as Tom rose to mount, the shifty 
sorrel suddenly kicked his boot out of the 
stirrup with a hind foot and made a bolt 
into the crowd. The rest was a great cloud 
of dust through which flying horses hurtled 
by like the wind, a vindictive sorrel bucking, 
plunging and cow-kicking at his saddle 
and, at last, when the frenzied whirly-go- 
round had ceased, poor Outlaw, limping 
out of the ruck on one leg. Though things 
were happening quick Scrambled Eggs had 
had time to step on him with both feet in 
passing and he was now rollicking around 
the corral trying to get rid of the rigging, 
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so the bronco-twisters roped him and 
brought him up to the bars. 

“D’ye want me to ride ’im for you, 
Tom?” they enquired, both together, as 
that poor cripple sat down to nurse his 
injuries, but before they could get an 
answer Bishop Greenhouse leapt in and 
claimed the honor. 

“Let me ride the so-and-so,” he yelled, 
throwing off the tie-rope. “J ain’t afraid 
of the blankety-blank—I can ride ’im 
without spurs! Is it a go, Tom? Then 
turn ’im loose!” 

He grabbed the bridle-reins and a fistful 
of mane with one hand, caught the horn 
with the other and swung up into the saddle. 
Scrambled Eggs had been wiping things up, 
so far, and when the Bishop kicked him in 
the flanks he threw his head down and went 
to it. In one grand continuation of buck- 
jumps he charged across the corral with 
the fat Bishop rocking back and forth and 
reaching down for the ‘noodle’ and the 
boys yelling in one high, happy chorus: 

“Sta-ay with im!” 

That is the war-cry of the breaking corral 
and the whoops and shouts of laughter 
that go with it help to give the occasion a 
gala hue. 

“Stay with the riggin’!” they whooped 
again, as the Bishop began to “‘pull leather”; 
and with one hand on the cantle and the 
other choking the horn the Bishop weathered 
the storm and rode back to the bars in a 
cloud of glory. 

“Gimme a pair of spurs and [ll ride 
anything in the corral!” he announced, 
with a swagger, and Jess Fears took him 
up on the spot. 

“All right,” he said, snapping off his 
spurs, “ride Dan Patch!” But the Bishop 
waved him back and dismounted. 

“Jest as much obliged,” he observed, 
smiling deprecatingly, “but I guess I’ve 
had enough for to-day.” 

Dan Patch was the champion outlaw of 
the remuda, a large and powerful black, 
once the boss riding-horse of the outfit but 
spoiled by a fool bronco-twister. This 
reprobate had drifted into the horse-break- 
ing camp, boasting of his skill, and while 
they were getting up something rocky to 
try him out on he had tried to get a little 
practice out of Dan Patch. He brought him 
back to camp that night, raked from shoul- 
der to flank with spur marks—and even 
then the black would not pitch. But two 
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months later when they caught Dan Patch 
up from the pasture he had turned bad. 
The rope was not made that could hold 
him, nor the man, and when by hard work 
they finally got him shod he bucked all over 
the corral with his rigging and at last 


business in a horse-camp and when they 
shook out their ropes and went after him 
the black knew just what to expect. Crowd- 
ing in among his fellows he galloped round 
and round the corral, though only the cold 
glances of their eyes and the careless flipping 
of their loops indicated the in- 

























terest the bronco-twisters took in 
his career. There was a balk or 
two, a false throw, and then, for 
all his dodging, Rusty Bill’s rope 
settled down over Dan Patch’s 
proud head, and the battle began. 
With savage violence the black 
twitched the rope from Bill’s 
hands, and then, as the end 
snapped high in the air, Jess made 
his throw. That rope was taken 
from poth of them; other men 
joined in and lost their throw- 
ropes; one of them took a “dally” 
around a post and his new grass- 
rope popped like a pistol as it 
broke; a fifth noose settled over 











“Rusty Bill’ Rustin, 
bronco-twister 


jumped out over the bars. 
Since then he had been al- 
lowed to run in the pasture — 
that same black-maned horse 
which had led the band in 
the horse -cut — until Bill 
Rustin and Jess Fears finally 
made it up between them to 


rope and ride him. This 
grand climax to the great 
horse-changing drama _ was 





reserved for the last day and 
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when the preliminaries began 

all hands quit work and 

climbed up on the fence to witness the 
spectacle. Both of the twisters had known 
Dan Patch in the old days and they had 
a certain affection and respect for him 
in spite of his dangerous name, but senti- 
ment is never allowed to interfere with 


Jess Fears, a famous twister 


his head but the powerful black dragged 
five men around the corral until the other 
horses broke their hold; and then, as he was 
running free across the corral, poor Dan 


suddenly stepped on the trailing ropes, 
tripped and fell headlong. Like a flash 
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the _ bridle -rein, 
hooked his toe 
into the stirrup 
and then, while all 
held their breath, 
slid quietly up 
into the saddle. 
There was a mo- 
ment of intense 
suspense, a mo- 
| ment when even 
|| the Bishop was 








Horse-shoeing at Blue River 


Rusty Billshot through the dust and plumped 
down on his head; Jess Fears snatched up 
the slack of a rope and bound his feet, and 
there, at last, in spite of his groanings, Dan 
Patch was hog-tied and duly shod. 

But though he was shod he was not con- 
quered. By main force they pried up his 
feet and nailed the iron upon them, but 
who would swing up on his broad back and 
risk his life on the outcome ? 

“T never see the horse I was afraid of yet,”’ 
observed Jess Fears, buckling on his leather 
leggins, ‘“‘and I’ll sure ride you, Danny, or 
know why.” Rusty Bill said nothing— 
but if Jess failed everyone knew that Bill 
would follow him. Very gingerly, while his 
partner took a ‘‘dally” on a post and held 
the slack, Jess rigged a hacamore, or rope 
halter, and worked it over Dan’s ears. 
There were no signs of fear, only a great 
caution, a catlike quickness of movement 
whenever the giant black flicked an ear, 
and all the time as he edged the blanket up 
over his shoulder and reached back to Bill 
for the saddle, Jess Fears kept up his 
breaking “‘patter,”’ the soothing yet derisive 
talk that horse-tamers use to distract the 
minds of their mounts. 

“No,” he said, ‘you don’t look bad to 
me, Dan Patch! I used to be kind of 
scared of ye, but sho, that was all foolish- 
ness. He-ere, now—that’ll do now! Well, 
buck then, you red-eyed bastard, but I'll 
git that saddle on you if I have to tie your 
foot up.” 

It was not easy to tie Dan Patch’s foot 
up, but up it went, at last; and the saddle 
went on, too. Standing at arms’-length 
Jess tightened up the hind cinch and 
glanced meaningly at Bill. Then he untied 
the neck-rope and lowered Dan Patch’s 
hind foot to the ground. He gathered up 


silent, and all 
hands waited for 
the bout that was 
going down into history—but Dan Patch 
did not buck. He stood like a statue, 
black and still. 

“Throw the spurs into ’im, Jess,” sug- 
gested Bishop, when the psychological 
moment had passed, but the bronco-twister 
only changed his position in the saddle and 
Waited. 

“Spur ’im up—quirt ’im—give ’im the 
gaff!” clamored the crowd, impatient for 
their fireworks, but Jess only leaned forward 
in the saddle and smiled. 

“T’m_ sorry, boys,” he said, jogging 
slowly across the corral, ‘‘but me and Dan 
has decided to become friends.’”’ And from 
that day Dan Patch never bucked. 

But now the blood of the cowboys was up 
and like the Englishman who remarked: 
“Well, this is a beautiful morning—let’s go 
and kill something !’’—they demanded their 
share of sport 

“Why don’t you top off old Chalk-eye, 
Bishop ?” enquired a loud-mouthed cowboy, 
pointedly. 

“I’m afraid to,’’ answered the Bishop 
sarcastically, “jest been waitin’ for a man 
to speak up—wouldn’t you like to do it for 
me?” 

“Sure thing,” retorted the cowboy, “if 
you'll ride the Fan-tailed Black.” 

The conversation was sinking rapidly to 
the plane of personalities without any 
prospect of results when a little, curly- 
haired, red-headed man who had just 
happened in from New Mexico threw away 
his cigarette and remarked, with a saturnine 
smile: 

“You Arizona fellers seem to have pretty 
cold feet, f’r a hot country.” 

‘““How’s that?’ enquired his neighbors, 
with ominous politeness. 
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“W’y, that Fan-tailed Black don’t look 
so bad—I thought you Arizona _fellers 
could ride.” 

“Well, you were entiahly misinfo’med, 
suh,” observed a hawk-eyed Texan, rancor- 
ously, while the crowd pressed in upon the 
stranger, “in fact, we was jest waitin’ fo’ 
some New Mexico stiff to blow in and show 
us how.” 

“Well, I can’t ride for sour beans at 
home,” observed New Mexico, dropping 
down off the fence with business-like direct- 
ness, “but if you gentlemen will kindly lead 
that Fan-tail out into the rocks where it'll 
be a little more natural for a stranger, I'll 
do my best to accommodate you.” 

He stood aloof as the eager cowboys 
roped out the Fan-tailed Black, tied up his 
foot and cinched on the fancy stamped- 
leather saddle. It was a preity swell saddle, 
if it was ‘‘center-fire’—everyone admitted 
that—but the stranger paid no attention 
to their praise. When the black was sad- 
dled and held he picked up his heavy quirt, 
glanced at his spurs, and snapped his leg 
up over the cantle with lightning quickness. 
Once astride he let out a yell, swung the 
quirt over his head to give it fire and lit into 
the Fan-tail with both spurs. Nothing 
loath, the black accepted the challenge, 
threw a hump into his back, leapt high into 
the air, turned half way around and came 
down _ stiff-legged—hard. New Mexico’s 
head went back and he grunted, but the 
moment they hit the ground again he struck 
both spurs into Fan-tail’s flanks and up 
they went into the air. In his own way 
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the Fan-tail was as good a fighter as Dan 
Patch, but New Mexico had destroyed all 
his finesse by slashing him across the tail 
in the first bout and as the quirt continued 
to descend upon the raw spot he had to 


break into a run. Over the rocks and 
bushes they went, scrambling and pitching, 
and in the heavy going Fan-tail got so 
busy keeping on his feet that for the moment 
he entirely neglected to buck. Then off 
came New Mexico’s hat; he slapped the 
black over the head with it and laughed; 
pinched him in the neck and ‘thumbed”’ 
him along the shoulders and as the Fan-tail 
began once more to “wipe ’erup”’ inearnest,a 
belated chorus of Arizona voices rose to the 
cliffs and over the top of the rim-rock: 

“Stay with ’im, New Mexicol’” they 
yelled, “stay with the riggin’’’ And New 
Mexico certainly did so. 

When the circus was over a grizzled cow- 
boy went over and squatted down on his 
heels beside the red-headed stranger, who 
was rolling another cigarette. 

“Say, Pardner,” he began, holding out a 
light, “didn’t I see you in a bronco-ridin’ 
contest up at Albuquerque last Fo’th? 
That’s right! I thought so! An’ that’s the 
very same saddle they offered for a prize. 
Well, the’s no use talkin’, boy, you can 
sho’ly ride!” 
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Mark Twain 
By C. WILLIAMS 


“Oncet, in Alaska,” (’twas a miner spoke) 
“T stumbled on a surly camper’s shack. 
Nothin’ I said, in question er in joke, 
Could git me smile er civil answer back. 
I guessed him crazy. I was starvin’. Night 
Was comin’ on. Now should I go—or stay? 
My partner dead, I faced alone the plight, 
All other humans forty miles away. 


“Fin’ly, by chance, I named a name. He turned, 
And grinned—then broke into a guffaw. Cried: 
‘That feller Twain—say, he’s a great one! Learned 

To like him as a kid. No others lied 
So well as him. That bluejay yarn; his Yank—’ 
We set up half the night, and swapped again 
Those stories back and forth. That name I thank 
For rest and shelter. Say, how is Mark Twain?” 


The factor said: ‘‘In hunters’ cabins, hid 
Deep in Canadian forests, I have found 
His books; and where wild torrents slid 
Through lonely mountain gorges, and the ground 
Dipped two ways from your foot, the trackman kept 
‘Huck Finn’ for winter nights. Round great log fires 
The jacks read him aloud.” A sadness crept 
Into his voice. ‘Say, is it true—he tires?” 


‘His sketches,” said the scout, “went with me through 
The war in Africa. I like that tale 
‘The Sweetest Voice.’ I proved its wisdom, too. 
How is he, now? I hope he will not fail 
To live yet long—and give us something soon 
To smile at. Gray’s the world, and blest is he 
Can cheer us with such wholesome laughter’s boon— 
Mirth without sting or base scurrility.” 
“Ay,”’ quoth the scholar, ‘*’neath great humor lies 
The prophet’s message. He looks far and deep, 
With the humanitarian’s kindly eyes; 
And can as quickly make us laugh or weep. 
You know his ‘Prince and Pauper’? ‘Joan of Arc’?” 
Spoke from the corner one: ““They say he lost— 
That is, he’s ’most alone. The path is dark, 
If without comrades all the days are crossed.” 


Silent stood one who entered last. I heard 
A newsboy cry the papers at the door. 
Hearkening his shrilling, the newcomer stirred, 
And mused, rather than spoke: ‘‘Alone—no more.” 
We knew then. “Boys,” said the scout, “we’ve lost a friend; 
For, though he knew us not, we’re friends to him, 
He’s ours by every smile that he may lend.” 
“Ay,” said the scholar, and his eyes were dim. 








The Bluff of 
Don José Morales 


By Rose L. 
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DRAWINGS BY HAROLD SMITH 


HE schooner Saucy Jane had 
dropped anchor off Deadman’s 
Island and her longboat swung 
alongside the landing at San 
Pedro. As her captain stepped 
upon shore his glance fell upon Don José 
Antonio Morales, whose sturdy figure 
swayed in unison with every motion of his 
restless roan, as he watched the unloading 
of a carreta of hides. His bronzed face, 
in its setting of white hair and_ broad 
sombrero, was like a yellow ivory miniature 
in its immobility; but a welcoming smile 
that warmed the heart swept over it as he 
wheeled about at the captain’s ringing call: 

“Ah, Don José! thou art the one man in 
California I most wished to see!” 

“V porque, amigo?’ Don José demanded, 
clasping cordially the extended hand, 
“What hast thou brought for me this trip?” 

“Tf you can leave that red devil long 
enough, come out to the Jane with me and 
I'll show you,” the captain answered. 

Don José glanced with such evident 
reluctance toward the vessel which was 
gently pitching in the offing that the seaman 
threw back his head with laughter. ‘T’ll 
not drown you, Don José,” he shouted, 
“unless it’s in wine, nor spill you into the 
water—and I'll show you the prettiest 
thing you ever laid eyes on! Come, Senor 


*Note—This story is based upon an actual horse-race in 
which Don José Sepulveda is said to have won $50,000 on a 
mysterious horse, the Black Swan. 


Morales,” and he drew Don José to one side 
and spoke low and rapidly. Ten minutes 
later the boat, carrying the captain and the 
Californian, was bobbing across the water. 

In 1842 there were not many residents in 
the vicinity of the port of San Pedro, and 
none of these were that night aroused by 
the dipping oars of a boat which was 
beached on the shore a mile or more from 
the regular landing. No one heard the 
violent splashing of water, the hushed 
oaths in English and in Spanish, and the 
galloping of horses, muffled as it was by 
sand and grass. 

A week after the Saucy Jane had com- 
pleted her lading and sailed away, Don 
José Morales rode, one morning, into 
el Pueblo de Los Angeles and, after galloping 
up one street and down another, met Don 
Luis Abila in front of the church door. 
The two men greeted each other with 
ceremonious politeness. Then Don José 
asked carelessly, “What sayest thou to 
arace, Don Luis? I will stake five thousand 
pesos on my mare, ‘La Golondrina,’ against 
your gelding, Muchacho.”’ 

Don Luis laughed lightly. “You remem- 
ber the last race, Don José?” he cried. 

“T remember,” Morales answered grimly. 

“And—well, if you wish to risk your 
pesos, certainly I will accept your challenge 
with gladness. But your mare—‘La Golon- 
drina’, I do not know her?” 
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“Thou wilt know her when this race is 
over,” Don José answered with confidence. 
“But the conditions—Don Luis, it shall be 


a mile and return, no? and when? and 
where ?”’ 
“Tt matters not to me,’ Luis Abila 


returned with a well affected indifference, 
“Muchacho has won in many places and 
under many conditions, as thou knowest!” 

His courteous tone added a sting to his 
words and he continued with a visible 
touch of malice, ‘““And thou hast given him 
another opportunity!” 

“This will be his last race,” 
returned, as he rode away. 

“IT have heard that before from the 
Morales,” Don Luis called after him. 

It was true enough. For twelve years 
now the contest between the families of 
Morales and Abila had _ been _ bitterly 
waged. It had begun when Fernando, 
the youngest brother of Don José, had 
backed his colt against the black Diablo of 
Don Luis Abila. The boy—only nineteen— 
had boasted—Don Luis had taunted. 
Being a Morales, Fernando had raised his 
bet. When he had lost, as was inevitable, 
his father, stern old Don Francisco Morales, 
had refused to pay the score, because he 
despised Don Luis as a trickster. Don 
Luis had brought suit to enforce the pay- 
ment—a suit that was taken from the lecal 
court to the territorial junta—to the 
governor of California and, finally, to 
Mexico. In its day it had been indeed a 
cause celebré. No final decision had ever 
been reached—only hard feeling and endless 
rivalry had resulted, for which many a poor 
brute had paid the penalty. Horses had 
been bred and trained by each side to 
win the honors and the gold of its rivals. 
California and Mexico had been searched 
for horseflesh that should win out against 
the stock of the Abilas, or the Morales, 
as the case might be. 

But for three years now the bay gelding 


Don José 


of Don Luis had been invincible. Don 
Luis swore that no horse in California 
could beat him—and backed the = state- 


ment with a standing offer of a thousand 
pesos in gold, and a thousand head of 
steers. 

Naturally, Don José Morales’ challenge 
for so large an amount on an unknown and 
untried horse aroused wonder. The entire 
pueblo was soon alive with it and the news 
spread with astonishing rapidity to the 


surrounding ranchos throughout the com- 
munity. Bets were many and large, for the 
Morales family—and they were no mean 
share of the population of California at 
that time—backed the horse of Don José, 
although they knew no more about it than 
did Don Luis Abila himself. 

Word of the transaction was passed on 
to San Diego, to Santa Barbara, to Mon- 
terey. Wonder gave way to speculation, 
speculation to curiosity and then to investi- 
gation. Parties of horsemen almost daily 
visited San Marcos, the princely domain of 
Don José. They were welcomed there with 
all the graciousness of the most gracious 
host in California. They looked about and 
saw herds of cattle, bands of horses, flocks 
of sheep—but they saw no strange mare 
that gave promise of speed. Other parties, 
who did not approach the hacienda, visited 
the vaqueros, beset the mayordomo, even 
questioned the shepherds—all to no avail. 

From Monterey to San Diego there was 
no report of a strange horse having been 
brought into the country, and the mysterious 
“La Golondrina” became the chief subject 
of conjecture and the one topic of conver- 
sation among the /ijos del pais. Don Luis 
now declared openly that Don José had 
merely rechristened his Anita, who had 
already been beaten a half-dozen times. 
There were not wanting those who asserted 
that Don José had lost his head and 
become J/oco in his great desire to triumph 
over the Abilas. 

Even the brothers, sons-in-law and 
nephews of Don José began to question 
uneasily among themselves and to hint as 
boldly as they dared—which went no 
further than an anxious quien sabe?—when 
Don José asserted stoutly that neither 
Muchacho nor any other horse in the 
territory could outrun his ‘‘La Golondrina,” 
and that he would stake his all upon it. 
But the old man would answer no hints 
nor questions, nor vouchsafe any informa- 
tion whatever concerning the mare until 
Antonio came home. Antonio was his only 
son, now secretary to his excellency, Gov- 
ernor Alvarado. When he told his father 
that he had risked everything, even his 
official position, upon the outcome of this 
race, and had become alarmed at the 
gossip circulating through the country, Don 
José laughed aloud. And that same day, 
at siesta time, he and Antonio rode quietly 
away across the hills. They returned at 
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sunset, and the face of Antonio was as bright 
and his smile as confident as his father’s own. 

When the guests of the hacienda gathered 
eagerly about him, in answer to a nod from 
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Luis swore then that he, too, would behold 
this mysterious and marvelous beast. He 
spent days thereafter riding, with his mayor- 
domo over the country, inspecting every 





Don José 


his father, he told them that he had seen 
“La Golondrina,” and had seen her run. 

“Por Dios!” he cried, with upturned eyes, 
“it is the sight to make the heart sing! I 
have never before seen a horse!” 

The word was spread from Morales to 
Morales and soon reached the ears of the 
Abila following and of Don Luis. Don 


hidden pasture and mountain fastness of 
which he knew or was told—but he learned 
nothing. Sefior Morales had covered his 
tracks well, or else—he was running a huge 
bluff! Don Luis and his backers now 
openly asserted the latter and declared 
that they had lost all faith in ‘‘La Golon- 
drina.”” She was merely a figment of Don 
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José’s brain, invented to ease his wounded 
pride—and to fool gulls. 

“Es bueno,’ Don José remarked, when 
this statement was reported to him, “‘it is 
well, indeed.” 

The race was set for the tenth day of 
September, at two in the afternoon. The 
course had been laid out on a level stretch, 
seven miles south of Los Angeles. As the 
day approached, the male population of 
California—not only the rancheros, the 
caballeros and the few American merchants 
and settlers, but the vaqueros, and the 
Mexican and Indian hombres of every 
degree, drifted toward the race-course. And 
everyone who could raise a peso, bet some- 
thing, often everything he possessed, upon 
the coming contest. The odds were heavily 
in favor of Muchacho. Reckless as the 
Californians were, betting ‘‘unsight and 
unseen” was too much for any but the 
staunchest friends of Don José Morales. 
And, in spite of Antonio’s testimony, many 
—even of the family—doubted the existence 
of any such animal as the much-vaunted 
mare, and based their bets upon the suppo- 
sition that Don José would run some one 
of his numerous broncos. 

It was nearly noon, and the sun was 
pouring fiercely upon the plain, when a 
cloud of dust announced the approach of 
Don José and his party. The excitement 
became intense as the assembled throng 
saw, surrounded by horsemen, a smooth 
faced young Englishman, leading behind 
him a horse that was certainly a stranger 
in the land. Slender of muzzle, delicate of 
limb, long of body, deep of chest, she carried 
her head like a queen and stepped as though 
she spurned the soil of California. 

As the Morales following crowded around 
her, a shout of defiant approval went up 
from them. Here, indeed, was a horse— 
such a horse as had never before been seen 
in California—an English thoroughbred— 
with a pedigree! Presently there was a 
hush while Don Abel Stearns, compadre 
of Don José, translated the pedigree. 

But, could this dainty, high-born lass 
outrun rough and ready Muchacho, with 
wind like a steam-engine and the strength 
of a bull? The Abilas, after a careful 
inspection, averred not. 

“She is but a plaything, not a race-horse !”’ 
Don Luis cried with fine scorn. 

Don José, who heard the words, came 
forward and spoke gravely: ‘I will wager 


ten thousand pesos, in stock and in lands, 
that my plaything can beat your race- 
horse,” he said. 

Don Luis flushed and laughed nervously, 
but, without an instant’s hesitation, he rode 
forward and took the proffered paper, 
thus doubling the amount he himself staked, 
and risking all that was left of his once great 
possessions. 

The Americans began to put their stakes 
upon the English horse, but the Californians, 
except the relatives of Don José, still backed 
Muchacho. They knew what he could do. 

At two o’clock the space was crowded 
with an eager, restless throng of horsemen, 
between whom struggled a mass of human- 
ity. The horses were led out promptly— 
Muchacho barebacked, ridden by a lithe 
young vaquero, also barebacked and bare- 
legged. He carried a heavy rawhide quirt. 
The young Englishman, slender and clean 
of limb, with a racing-saddle and a light 
whip, was a revelation to his Californian 
onlookers. The gelding pulled and plunged 
viciously, while the mare, thrilling and 
snorting with excitement, stood poised for 
the word. 

At last the signal was given. The horses, 
held down fiercely by their riders, dashed 
away neck to neck. The crowd shouted 
and shifted uneasily, to better view the 
flying animals. As they neared the mile 
stake, Muchacho’s rider raised his quirt 
and stinging blows fell upon the quivering 
flanks of the animal, who swept around the 
stake on the inside, at least two lengths 
ahead of the mare. Then the Englishman 
used his whip. ‘‘La Golondrina” lengthened 
out and leaped forward until again the two 
were running neck to neck. With wild 
cries of encouragement the backers of the 
California horse urged it forward, while the 
vaquero rained blows upon it at every leap; 
but the mare still held her own. As they 
swung into the last quarter a silence fell 
upon the multitude—even the horses seemed 
to catch the spirit of t' ~ moment and cease 
their plunging and stamping. 

On either hand of the judges sat Don 
Luis and Don José. Don Luis was pale 
and the hand that shaded his eyes trembled 
as he leaned forward in his seat. Don José 
was smoking a cigarette, and only the fierce 
keenness of his eyes betrayed the strain. 
But when the horses, still neck to neck, 
were within twenty rods of the stake, he 
dropped his cigarette and shouted savagely: 





Don José shouted savagely: ‘Lay on 


“Lay on the whip, you fool! Lay on the 
whip!” 

The jockey bent low and used cruelly— 
not only the whip—but the spurs. And the 
mare, her eyes blazing, the white foam 
spurting from her lips, answered. Her 
black muzzle passed the red one—her head 
—her neck—she leaped across the line a 
full half-length ahead of Muchacho! 

Cheers, yells, laughter, oaths, tears— 
confusion compounded—reigned. In _ its 
midst Don Luis passed in front of the judges 
and bowed before Don José. His face 
was ashen, but his voice was steady. 

“You have won, Senor! ‘La Golondrina’ 
has no equal in California.” 

“Gracias, Don Luis,” his rival cried 
heartily, extending his hand, “‘you are a true 
caballero, as your father was before you.” 


the whip, you fool! Lay on the whip!” 


Then the old man laid a caressing hand 
upon the panting, dripping thoroughbred; 
loosing the bridle, he dropped it to the 
ground. 

“Thou hast run thy last race, my queen,” 
he cried, ‘thenceforth no bit shall ever 
guide thee. Thou hast earned thy freedom!” 

Baring his head, he raised his hand. A 
sudden hush fell about him as he spoke 
solemnly: 

“Never again shall I stake honor and 
gold upon the speed of any horse. This is 
the last race of Don José Antonio Morales!”’ 

And report says that Don José kept his 
word. But the gossips of his day add that 
he had won $50,000 upon ‘“‘La Golondrina,”’ 
and that he was then well-nigh seventy 
years of age—it was time that he should 
turn his mind from earthly things. 
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Part III, CHAPTERS V TO XI 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OB took supper at Auntie Belle’s, 
and rode up the mountain after 
dark. He did not attempt short 
cuts, but allowed his horse to follow 
the plain grade of the road. After 

a time the moon crept over the zenith, and 
at once the forest took on a fairylike strange- 
ness, as though at the torch of night new 
worlds had taken the place of the vanished 
old. Somewhere near midnight, his body 
shivering with the mountain cold, his legs 
stiff and chafed from the long unaccustomed 
riding, but his mind filled with the wonder and 
beauty of the mountain night, Bob drew rein 
beside the corrals. After turning in his horse, 
he walked through the bright moonlight to 
Welton’s door, on which he hammered. 

“Hey!” called the lumberman from within. 

“It's, Bop,” 

Welton scratched a match. 

“Why in blazes didn’t you come up in the 
morning ?”’ he inquired. 

“T’ve found out another and perhaps im- 
portant hole we’re in.” 


“Can we do anything to help ourselves 
out before morning ?’”’ demanded Welton. 
“No? Well, sleep tight! I'll see you at six.” 

Next morning Welton rolled out as good- 
humored and deliberate as ever. 

“My boy,” said he, “when you get to be 
as old as I am, you'll never stir up trouble 
at night unless you can fix it then. What 
is it?” 

Bob detailed his conversation with Plant. 

“Do you mean to tell me that that old, 
fat skunk had the nerve to tell you he was 
going to send a ranger to look at our per- 
mit ?”’ he demanded. 

“Ves. That’s what he said.” 

“The miserable hound! Why, I went to 
see him a year ago about crossing this strip 
with our road—we had to haul a lot of stuff 
in. He told me to go ahead and haul, and 
that he’d fix it up when the time came. 
Since then I’ve tackled him two or three 
times about it, but he’s always told me to go 
ahead—that it was all right. So we went 
ahead. It’s always been a matter of form, 
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this crossing permit business. It’s meant 
to be a matter of form!” 

After breakfast Welton ordered his buck- 
board and, in company with Bob, drove 
down the mountain again. Plant was dis 
covered directing the activities of several 
men, who were loading a light wagon with 
provisions and living utensils. 

“Moving up to our summer camp,” one 
of them told Bob. ‘Getting too hot down 
here.” 

Plant received them, his fat face expres 
sionless, and led them into the stuffy little 
office. 

“Look here, Plant,” said Welton, without 
a trace of irritation on his weather-beaten, 
round countenance. ‘‘What’s all this about 
seeing a permit to cross those Government 
sections? You know very well I haven't 
any permit.” 

“T have been informed by my men that 
you have constructed or caused to be con- 
structed a water-flume through section 36, 
and a road through sections 14, 22, 28 and 
32. If this has been done without due 
authorization you are liable for trespass. 
Fine of not less than $200 or imprisonment 
for not less than twelve months—or both.” 
He delivered this in a voice absolutely devoid 
of expression. 

“But you told me to go ahead, and that 
you’d attended to the details, and it would 
be all right,’ said Welton. 

“You must have misunderstood me,” 
replied Plant blandly. “It is against my 
sworn duty to permit such occupation of 
public land without due conformity to law. 
It is within my discretion whether to report 
the trespass for legal action. I am willing 
to believe that you have acted in this matter 
without malicious intent. But the trespass 
must cease.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Welton. 

“You must not use that road as a high- 
way, nor the flume, and you must remove 
the flume within a reasonable time. Or 
else you may still get a permit.” 

“How long would that take?’ asked 
Welton. “Could it be done by wire?” 

Plant lifted a glazed and fishy eye to 
survey him. 

“You would be required to submit in 
writing specifications of the length and 
location of said road and flume. This must 
be accompanied by a topographical map 
and details of construction. I shall then 


send out field men to investigate, after 
which, endorsed with my approval, it goes 
for final decision to the department.” 

“Good Lord, man!” cried Welton, aghast. 
“That would take all summer! And be- 
sides, I made out all that tomfoolery last 
summer. I supposed you must have un- 
wound all that red tape long ago!” 

Plant for the first time looked his inter- 
locutor square in the eye. 

“T find among my records no such appli- 
cation,” he said deliberately. 

Welton stared at him a moment, 
laughed. 

“All right, Mr. Plant, I'll see what’s to 
be done,” said he, and went out. 

In silence the two walked down the street 
until out of ear-shot. Then Bob broke out. 

“I'd like to punch his fat carcass!’’ he 
cried. ve 


then 


“The old liar! 
Welton laughed. 
“Tt all goes to show that a man’s never 

too old to learn. He’s got us plain enough 
just because this old man was too busy to 
wake up to the fact that these Government 
grafters are so strong out here. Back our 
way when you needed a logging road, you 
just built it, and paid for the unavoidable 
damage, and that’s all there was to it.” 

“You take it cool,” spluttered Bob. 

“No use taking it any other way,”  re- 
plied Welton. ‘‘But the situation is serious. 
We’ve got our plant in shape, and our sup- 
plies in, and our men engaged. It would be 
bad enough to shut down with all that 
expense. But the main trouble is, we’re 
under contract to deliver our mill run to 
Marshall & MHarding. We can’t forfeit 
that contract and stay in business.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
asked Bob. 

“Get on the wires to your father in Wash- 
ington,” replied Welton. ‘‘Lucky your friend 
Baker’s power project is only four miles 
away—we can use his phone.” 

But at the edge of town they met Lejeune. 

“T got de ship in pasture,” he told Bob. 
“But hees good for not more dan one wik.”’ 

“Look here, Lejeune,” said Welton, “I’m 
sorry, but you’ll have to look up another 
range for this summer. Of course we'll 
pay any loss or damage in the matter. It 
looks impossible to do anything with Plant.” 

The Frenchman threw up both hands 
and broke into voluble explanations. From 
them the listeners gathered more knowledge 


o 


in regard to the sheep business than they 
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could have learned by observation in a year. 
Brietly, it was necessary that the sheep have 
high-country feed, at once; the sheepmen 
apportioned the mountains among them- 
selves, so that each had his understood 
range; it would now be impossible to find 
anywhere another range; only sometimes 
could one trade localities with another, but 
that must be arranged earlier in the season, 
before the flocks are in the hills; in short, 
affairs were at a critical point, where 
Lejeune must have feed and no other feed 
was to be had except that for which he had 
in all confidence contracted. Welton lis- 
tened thoughtfully, his eyes between his 
horses. - 

“Can you run those sheep in, at night, or 
somehow ?”’ 

The Frenchman’s eyes sparkled. 

“T run ship two year in Yosemite Park,”’ 
he bragged. ‘‘No soldier fin’ me.” 

“That’s no great shakes,’”’ said Welton 
drily, ‘“‘from what I’ve seen of Park soldiers. 
If you can sneak these sheep across without 
getting caught, you do it.” 

“T snik ship across all right,’’ said Le- 
jeune. “But I can’ stop hees track. The 
ranger he know I cross all right.” 

“What’s the penalty?” asked Welton. 

“Mos’ly ‘bout one hundred dollar,” 
replied Lejeune promptly. ‘‘Mebbe five 
hundred.” 

Welton sighed. ‘Is that the limit?” he 
asked. ‘“‘Not more than five hundred ?”’ 

“No. Dat all.” 

“Well, it'll take a good half of the rent 
to get you in, if they soak us the limit; but 
you’re up against it, and we'll stand back 
of you. If we agreed to give you that 
grazing, by God, you'll get it, as long as that 
land is ours.” 

He nodded and drove on, while Lejeune, 
the true sheepman’s delight in dodging the 
officers burning strong within his breast, 
turned his mule’s head to the lower country. 


VI 


HE full situation, as far as the wires 

could tell it, was laid before Jack Orde 
in Washington. A detailed letter followed. 
Toward evening of that day the mill-crews 
began to come in with the four and_ six 
horse teams provided for their transporta 
tion. ‘They were a dusty but hilarious lot. 
The teams drew up underneath the solitary 
sycamore tree that gave the place its name, 


and at once went into camp. Bob strolled 
down to look them over. 

They proved to be fresh-faced, strong 
farm boys, for the most part, with a fair 
sprinkling of older mountaineers, and quite 
a contingent of half and quarter-bred 
Indians. All these people worked on ranches 
or in the towns during the off season when 
the Sierra were buried under winter snows. 
Their skill at woodsmanship might be un- 
doubted, but the intermittent character of 
their work precluded any development of 
individual type, like the rivermen and 
shanty boys of the vanished North. For a 
moment Bob experienced a twinge of regret 
that the old, hard, picturesque days of his 
northern logging were indeed gone. Then 
the interest of this great, new country with 
its surging life and its new problems gripped 
him hard. He left these decent, hard- 
working, self-respecting ranch boys, these 
quiet mountaineers, these stolid, inscrutable 
breeds to their flickering camp-fire. 

Next morning the many-seated vehicles 
filled early and started up the road. But 
within a mile Welton and Bob in their buck- 
board came upon old California John square 
in the middle of the way. Star stood like 
a magnificent statue except that slowly over 
and over he turned the wheel of the silver- 
mounted spade bit with relish under his 
tongue. As the ranger showed no indica- 
tion of getting out of the way, Welton per- 
force came to a halt. 

“Road closed to trespass by the Wolverine 
Company,” the ranger stated impassively. 

Welton whistled. 

“That means I can’t 
property ?”’ he asked. 

‘My orders are to close this road to the 
Wolverine Company.” 

“Well, you’ve obeyed orders. Now get 
out of the way. Tell your chief he can go 
ahead on a trespass suit.” 

But the old man shook his head. 

“No, you don’t understand,” he repeated 
patiently. ‘“‘My orders were to close the 
road to the Company, not just to give 
notice.” 

Without replying Welton picked up his 
reins and started his horses. The old man 
seemed barely to shift his position, but from 
some concealment he produced a worn and 
shiny Colt’s. This he laid across the horn 
of his saddle. 

“Stop!” he commanded, and this time 
his voice had a bite to it. 


get to my own 
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“Millions for defense,’’ chuckled Welton, 
who recognized perfectly the tone, ‘and how 
much did you say for tribute?” 

“What say ?” inquired the old man. 

“What sort of a hold-up is this? We 
certainly can’t do this road any damage 
driving over it once. How much of an 
inducement does Plant want anyway?” 

“This department is only doing its sworn 
duty,” replied the old man. His blue eyes 
met Welton’s steadily; not a line of his 
weather-beaten face changed. For twenty 
seconds the lumberman tried to read his 
opponent’s mind. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘you can tell your 
chief that if he thinks he can annoy and 
harass me into bribing him to be decent, he’s 
left.” 

By this time the dust and creak of the first 
heavily-laden vehicle had labored up to 
within a few hundred yards. 

“T have over a hundred men there,” 
said Welton, “that I’ve hired to work for me 
at the top of that mountain. It’s damn 
foolishness that anybody should stop their 
going there; and I'll bet they won’t lose their 
jobs. My advice to you is to stand one side. 
You can’t stop a hundred men alone.”’ 

“Ves, I can,” replied the old man calmly. 
“I’m not alone.” 

“No?” said Welton, looking about him. 

“‘No—there’s eighty million people behind 
that,” said California John, touching lightly 
the shield of his ranger-badge. The sim- 
plicity of the act robbed it of all mock- 
heroics. 

Welton paused, a frown of perplexity be- 
tween his brows. California John was 
watching him calmly. 

“Of course, the public has a right to 
camp in all Forest Reserves—subject to 
reg’lation,”’ he proffered. 

Welton caught at this. 

“You mean—” 

“No, you got to turn back, and your 
Company’s rigs have got to turn back,” 
said California John. ‘But I sure ain’t no 
orders to stop no campers.” 

Welton nodded briefly; and, after some 
difficulty succeeding in turning around, he 
drove back down the grade. After he had 
bunched the wagons he addressed the as- 
sembled men. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘‘there’s been some sort 
of a row with the Government, and they’ve 
closed this road to us temporarily. I guess 
you'll have to hoof it the rest of the way.” 


This was no great and unaccustomed 
hardship, and no one objected. 

‘*How about our beds ?”’ inquired someone. 

This presented a difficulty. No Western 
camp of any description—lumber, mining, 
railroad, cow—supplies the bedding for its 
men. Camp blankets as dealt out in our 
old time northern logging camp are unknown. 
Each man brings his own blankets, which 
he further augments with a pair of quilts, a 
pillow and a heavy canvas. All his clothing 
and personal belongings he tucks inside; 
the canvas he firmly lashes outside. Instead 
of his “‘turkey’’—or duffle-bag—he speaks of 
his “bed roll,” and by that term means not 
only his sleeping equipment but often all 
his worldly goods. 

“Can't you unhitch your horses and pack 
them ?’’ asked Bob. 

“Sure,’’ cried several 
once. 

Welton chuckled. 

“That sounds like it,’”” he approved, ‘‘and 
remember, boys, you’re all innocent campers 
out to enjoy the wonders and beauties of 
nature.” 

The men made short work of the job. 
In a twinkling the horses were unhitched 
from the ten vehicles. Six out of ten of 
these men were more or less practised at 
throwing packing hitches, for your Cali- 
fornian brought up in sight of mountains 
is often among them. Bob admired the 
dexterity with which some of the moun- 
taineers improvised slings and drew tight 
the bulky and cumbersome packs. Within 
half an hour the long procession was under 
way, a hundred men and fifty horses. They 
filed past California John, who had drawn 
one side. 

“Camping, boys?” he asked the leader. 

The man nodded and passed on. Cali- 
fornia John sat at ease, his elbow on the 
pommel, his hand on his chin, his blue eyes 
staring vacantly at the silent procession 
filing before him. Star stood motionless, 
his head high, his small ears pricked for- 
ward. The light dust peculiar to the moun- 
tain soils of California, stirred by many 
feet, billowed and rolled upward through 
the pines. Long rays of sunlight cut through 
it like swords. 

‘“‘Now did you ever see such utter damn 
foolishness!’ growled Welton. ‘‘Make that 
bunch walk all the way up that mountain! 
What on earth is the difference whether 
they walk or ride?” 


mountaineers at 
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But Bob, examining closely the faded, 
old figure on the magnificent horse, felt his 
mind vaguely troubled by another notion. 
He could not seize the thought, but its 
influence was there. Somehow the irritation 
and exasperation had gone from the episode. 

“T know that sort of crazy, old moss- 
back,”? muttered Welton as he turned down 
the mountain. ‘Pin a tin star on them and 
they think they’re as important as hell!” 

Bob looked back. 

“T don’t know,” he said vaguely. “I’m 
kind of for that old coon.” 

The bend shut him out. After the buck- 
board had dipped into the horseshoe and 
out to the next point, they again looked 
back. The smoke: of marching rose above 
the trees to eddy lazily up the mountain. 
California John, a tiny figure now, still sat 
patiently guarding the portals of an empty 
duty. 


VII 
i... and Welton left the buckboard at 


Sycamore Flats and rode up to the mill 
by adetour. There they plunged into active 
work. The labor of getting the new enter- 
prise under way proved to be tremendous. 
A very competent woods foreman named 
Post was in charge of the actual logging, 
so Welton gave his undivided attention to 
the mill work. All day the huge peeled 
timbers slid and creaked along the greased 
slides, dragged mightily by a straining wire 
cable that snapped and swung dangerously. 
When they had reached the solid ‘bank’ 
that slanted down toward the mill, the 
obstreperous ‘bull’ donkey lowered its 
crest of white steam, coughed, and was still. 
A man threw over the first of these timbers 
a heavy rope, armed with a hook, that 
another man drove home with a blow of his 
sledge. The rope tightened. Over rolled 
the log, out from the greased slide, to come 
finally to rest among its fellows at the en- 
trance to the mill. 

Thence it disappeared, moved always by 
steam-driven hooks, for these great logs 
could not be managed by hand implements. 
The sawyers, at their levers, controlled the 
various activities. When the time came 
the smooth, deadly steel ribbon of the 
modern band-saws hummed hungrily into 
the great pines: the automatic roller hurried 
the new sawn boards to the edgers; little 
cars piled high with them shot out from the 


cool dimness into the dazzling sunlight; 
men armed with heavy canvas or leather 
stacked them in the yards—and then— 

That was the trouble—and then, nothing! 

From this point they should have gone 
farther. Clamped in rectangular bundles, 
pushing the raging white water before their 
blunt noses, as strange craft they should 
have been tlashing at regular intervals down 
the twisting, turning and plunging course 
of the flume. Arrived safely at the bottom, 
the eight and twelve-horse teams should 
have taken them in charge, dragging them 
by the double-wagon load to the waiting 
yards of Marshall & Harding. Nothing 
of the sort was happening. Welton did not 
dare go ahead with the water for fear of 
prejudicing his own case. The lumber 
accumulated. And as the mill’s capacity 
was great and that of the yards small, the 
accumulation threatened to become 
embarrassing. 

Bob acted as Welton’s lieutenant. As the 
older lumberman was at first occupied in 
testing out his sawyers, and _ otherwise 
supervising the tinished product, Bob was 
necessarily much in the woods. This suited 
him perfectly. Every morning at six he 
and the men tramped to the scene of oper- 
ations. There a dozen crews scattered to as 
many tasks. Far in the van the fellers plied 
their implements. First of all they deter- 
mined which way a tree could be made to 
fall, estimating long and carefully on the 
weight of limbs, the slant of the trunk, the 
slope of ground, all the elements having to 
do with the center of gravity. This having 
been determined, the men next chopped 
notches of the right depth for the insertion 
of short boards to afford footholds high 
enough to enable them to notch the tree 
above the swell of the roots. Standing on 
these springy and uncertain boards, they 
began their real work, swinging their axes 
alternately with untiring patience and in- 
comparable accuracy. Slowly, very slowly 
the ‘‘nick” grew, a mouth gaping ever wider 
in the brown tree. When it had gaped wide 
enough the men hopped down from their 
springboards, laid aside their axes, and 
betook themselves to the saw. And when 
at last, the wedges inserted in the saw-crack 
started the mighty top, the men calmly 
withdrew the long ribbon of steel and stood 
one side. 

After the dust had subsided, and the last 
reverberations of that mighty crash had 


soon 








/ 


ceased to re-echo through the forest, the 
fellers stepped forward to examine their 
work. They took all things into consider- 
ation, such as old wind-shakes, new decay, 
twist of grain and location of the limbs. 
Then they measured off the prostrate trunk 
into logs of twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eight- 
een, 8r even twenty feet, according to the 
best expediency. The division points be- 
tween logs they notched plainly, and shoul- 
dering their axes and their sledge and their 
long, limber saw, pocketing their wedges 
and their bottle of coal-oil, they moved on 
to where the next mighty pine had through 
all the centuries been awaiting their coming. 

Now arrived upon the scene the ‘“‘swamp- 
ers” and cross-cut men, swarming over the 
prostrate tree like ants over a piece of sugar. 
Some of them cut off limbs; others, with 
axes and crowbars, began to pry away great 
slabs of bark; still others, with much pre- 
caution of shovel, wedge and ax against 
jamming, commenced the slow and labori- 
ous undertaking of sawing apart the logs. 

But most interesting and complicated of 
all were the further processes of handling 
the great logs after they had been peeled 
and sawed. 

The ends of steel cables were dragged by 
a horse to the prostrate tree, where they were 
made fast by means of chains and hooks. 
Then the puffing and snorting donkey- 
engine near the chute tightened the cable. 
The log stirred, moved, plunged its great, 
blunt nose forward, plowing up the soil. 
Small trees and bushes it overrode. But 
sooner or later it collided head on, with a 


large tree, a stump, or a boulder. The 
cable strained. Men shouted or waved 


their arms in signal. The donkey-engine 
ceased coughing. Then the horse pulled the 
end of the log free. Behind it was left a deep 
trough, a half cylinder scooped from the soil. 

At the chutes the logs were laid end to 
end, like a train of cars. A more powerful 
cable, endless, running to the mill and back 
again, here took up the burden. At a cer- 
tain point it was broken by two great hooks. 
One of these, the one in advance, the men 
imbedded in the rear log of the train. The 
other was dragged behind. Away from the 
chutes ten feet the returning cable snapped 
through rude pulleys. The train of logs 
moved forward slowly and steadily, sliding 
on the greased ways. 

On the knoll the donkey-engine coughed 
and snorted as it heaved the mighty timbers 
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from the woods. The drag of the logs was 
sometimes heavier than the engine, so it 
had to be anchored by other cables to strong 
trees. Between these opposing forces—the 
inertia of the rooted and the fallen—it 
leaped and trembled. At its throttle, under- 
neath a canopy knocked together of rough 
boards, the engineer stood, ready from one 
instant to another to shut off, speed up, or 
slow down according to the demands of an 
ever-changing exigence. His was a nervous 
job, and he earned his repose. 

At the rear of the boiler a boy of eighteen 
toiled with an ax, chopping into appropriate 
lengths the deadwood brought in for fuel. 
Next year it would be possible to utilize old 
tops for this purpose, but now they were too 
green. Another boy in charge of a solemn 
mule tramped ceaselessly back and forth 
between the engine and a spring dug out 
down the hili in a ravine. Before the end 
of that summer they had worn a trail so deep 
and hard and smooth that many seasons of 
snow failed to obliterate it even from the 
soft earth. On either side the mule were 
slung sacks of heavy canvas. At the spring 
the boy filled these by means of a pail. 
Returned to the engine, he replenished the 
boiler, draining the sack from the bottom, 
cast a fleeting glance at the water-gauge of 
the donkey-engine, and hastened back to 
the spring. He had charge of three engines 
—and was busy. 

And back along the line of the chutes were 
other men to fill out this crew of many 
activities—old men to signal; young men 
to stand by with slush-brush, ax, or bar 
when things did not go well; axmen with 
teams [aying accurately new chutes into new 
country yet untouched. 

Bob found plenty to keep him busy. 
Post, the woods foreman, was a good chute- 
man. By long experience he had gained 
practical knowledge of the problems and 
accidents of this kind of work. To get the 
logs out from the beds in which they lay, 
across a rugged country, and into the mill 
was an engineering proposition of some 
moment. It is easy to get into difficulties 
from which hours of work will not extricate. 

But a man involved closely in the practical 
management of a saw-log may conceivably 
possess scant leisure tocorrelate the scattered 
efforts of such divergent activities. The 
cross-cutters and swampers may get ahead 
of the fellers; and have to wait in idleness 
until the latter have knocked down a tree. 
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Or the donkey may fall silent from lack of 
logs to haul; or the chute-crews may smoke 
their pipes awaiting the donkey. Or, worst 
and unpardonable disgrace of all, the mill 
may run out of logs! When that happens, 
the Old Fellow is usually pretty promptly 
on the scene. 

Now, it is obvious that if somewhere on 
the works ten men are always waiting— 
even though the same ten men are not thus 
idle over once a week—the employer is 
paying for ten men too many. Bob found 
his best activity lay in seeing that that did 
not happen. He rode everywhere reviewing 
the work; and he kept it shaken together. 
Thus he found himself very useful, he gained 
rapidly a working knowledge of this new 
kind of logging, and, incidentally, he found 
his lines fallen on very pleasant places indeed. 

The forest never lost its marvel to him, 
but after he had to some extent become 
accustomed to the immense trees, he began 
to notice the smaller affairs of the woodland. 
The dogwoods and azaleas were beginning 
to come out; the Waxy, crimson snow-plants 
were up; the tiny green meadows near the 
heads of streams were enameled with flow- 
ers; hundreds of species of birds sang and 
flashed and scratched and crept and soared. 
The smaller animals were everywhere. The 
sun at noon disengaged innumerable and 
subtle tepid odors of pine and blossom. 

One afternoon, a little less than a week 
subsequent to the beginning of work, Bob, 
riding home through the woods by a detour 
around a hill, came upon sheep. They 
were scattered all over the hill, cropping 
busily at the snow-brush, moving ever 
slowly forward. A constant murmur arose, 
a murmur of a silent, quick, minute activity. 
Occasionally some mother among them 
lifted her voice. Bob sat his horse, looking 
silently on the shifting grays. In ten seconds 
his sight blurred; he experienced a slight 
giddiness as though the substantial ground 
were shifting beneath him in masses, slowly 
asinadream. It gave hima curious feeling 
of instability. By an effort he focused his 
eyes; but almost immediately he caught 
himself growing fuzzy-minded again, exactly 
as though he had been gazing absently for a 
considerable period at a very bright light. 
He shook himself. 

“T don’t wonder sheep-herders go dotty,”’ 
said he aloud. 

He looked about him, and for the first 
time became aware of a tow-headed youth 


above him on the hill. The youth leaned 
on a staff, and at his feet crouched two long 
haired dogs. Bob turned his horse in that 
direction. 

When he had approached, he saw the boy 
to be about seventeen years old. His hair 
was very light, as were his eyebrows and 
eyelashes. Only a decided tinge of blue in 
his irises saved him from albinism. His lips 
were thick and loose, his nose flat, his ex- 
pression vacant. In contrast the two dogs, 
now seated on their haunches, their heads 
one side, their ears cocked up, their eyes 
bright, looked to be the more intelligent 
animals. 

“Good evening,” said Bob. 

The boy merely stared. 

“You in charge of the sheep?” inquired 
the young man presently. 

The boy grunted. 

‘“‘Where are you camped ?”’ persisted Bob. 

No answer. 

“Where you boss ?”’ 

A faint gleam came into the sheep-herder’s 
eyes. He raised his arm and pointed across 
through the woods. 

Bob reined his horse in the direction 
indicated. As he passed the last of the 
flock in that direction, he caught sight of 


another herder and two more dogs. This 
seemed to be a bearded man of better 


appearance than the boy; but he too leaned 
motionless on his long staff; he too gazed 
unblinking on the nibbling, restless, chang- 
ing, imbecile sheep. 

As Bob looked, this man uttered a shrill, 
long-drawn whistle. Like arrows from bows 
the two dogs darted away, their ears flat, 


their bodies held low to the ground. The 
whistle was repeated by the youth. Imme- 
diately his dogs also glided forward. The 


noise of quick, sharp barkings was heard. 
At once the slow, shifting movement of the 
masses of gray ceased. The sound of mur- 
murous, deep-toned bells, of bleating, of 
the movement of a multitude arose. The 
flock drew to a common center; it flowed 
slowly forward. Here and there the dark 
bodies of the dogs darted, eager and intelli- 
gently busy. The two herders followed 
after, leaning on their long staffs. Over 
the hill passed the flock. Slowly the sounds 
of them merged into a murmur. It died. 
Only remained the fog of dust drifting 
through the trees, caught up by every pass 
ing current of air, light and impalpable as 
powder. 
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Bob continued on his way, but had not 
proceeded more than a few hundred feet 
before he was overtaken by Lejeune. 

“You're the man I was looking for,’ 
said he, ‘“‘I see you got your sheep in all 
right. Have any trouble?” 

The sheepman’s teeth flashed. 

“Not ’tall,’’ he replied, ‘I snik in ver’ 
easy up by Beeg Rock.” 

At the mill, Bob, while luxuriously 
splashing the ice-cold water on his face and 
throat, took time to call to Welton in the 
next room. 

“Saw your sheepman,” he proffered. 
“He got in all right, sheep and all.” 

Welton appeared in the doorway, mopping 
his round, red face with a towel. 

“Funny we haven’t heard from Plant, 
then,” said he. ‘‘That fat man must be 
keeping track of Lejeune’s whereabouts, or 
he’s easier than I thought he was. 


Vill 


HE week slipped by. Welton seemed 

to be completely immersed in the busi- 
ness of cutting lumber. In due time Orde, 
Senior, had replied by wire giving assurance 
that he would see to the matter of the cross- 
ing permits. 

“So that’s settled,’ quoth Welton. ‘You 
bet you Jack Orde will make the red tape 
fly. It'll take a couple of weeks, I suppose 
—time for the mail to get there and back. 
Meantime we’ll get a cut ahead.” 

But at the end of ten days came a letter 
from the congressman. 

“Don’t know just what is the hitch,” 
wrote, Jack Orde. “It ought to be the sim- 
plest matter in the world, but they seem 
inclined to fall back here on their techni- 
calities, whichis all rot,of course. The man 
wants to be annoying for some reason, but 
I'll take the matter higher at once—have an 
appointment with the Chief this afternoon.” 


* * * 


The next letter came by the following 
mail: 

“This seems to be a bad mess. I can’t 
understand it nor get to the bottom of it. 
On the face of the showing here we’ve just 
bulled ahead without any regard whatever 
for law or regulations. Of course I showed 
your letter stating your agreement and talks 
with Plant, but the department has his 
specific denial that you ever approached 


of the Game 


him. They stand pat on that, and while 
they’re very polite, they insist on a detailed 
investigation. I’m going to see the Secre- 
tary this morning.” 

Close on the heels of 
came a wire: 


this letter there 


Plant submits reports of alleged sheep trespass 
committed this spring by your orders. Wire 
denial. 


‘““My Lord!” said Welton, as he took this. 
“That’s why we never heard from that! 
Bobby, that was a fool move certainly, but 
I couldn’t turn Lejeune down after I’d 
agreed to graze him.” 

“How about these 
suggested Bob. 

‘‘We’ve got to straighten this matter out,” 
said Welton soberly. 

He returned a long telegram to Congress- 
man Orde in Washington, and _ himself 
interviewed Plant. He made no headway 
whatever with the fat man, who refused to 
emerge beyond the hard technicalities of the 
situation. Welton made a journey to White 
Oaks where he interviewed the Superin- 
tendent of the Forest Reserves. The latter 
proved to be a well-meaning, kindly gentle- 
man named Smith, who listened sympatheti- 
cally, agreed absolutely with the equities 
of the situation, promised to attend to the 
matter, and expressed himself as delighted 
always to have these things brought to his 
personal attention. On reaching the street, 
however, Welton madea bee-line for the bank 
through which he did most of his business. 

“Mr. Lee,” he asked the president, “I 
want you to be frank with me. I am having 
certain dealings with the Forest Reserve, 
and I want to know how much I can depend 
on this man Smith.” 

Lee crossed his white hands on his round 
stomach and looked at Welton over his eye- 
glasses. : 

“In what way ?” he asked. 

“T’ve had a little trouble with one of his 
subordinates. I’ve just been around to 
state my case to Smith, and he agrees with 
my side of the affair, and promises to call 
down his man. Can I rely on him? Does 
he mean what he says?” 

‘“‘He means what he says,’ replied the 
bank president slowly, “and you can rely 
on him—until his subordinate gets a chance 
to talk to him.” 

“H’m,” ruminated Welton, 
eh? I wondered why he wore whiskers.’ 


lumber contracts?” 


“chinless, 


, 
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As he walked up the street toward the 
hotel, where he would spend the night before 
undertaking the long drive back, somebody 
hailed him. He looked around to see a 
pair of beautiful driving horses, shying 
playfully against each other, coming to a 
stop at the curb. Their harness was the 
lightest that could be devised—no blinders, 
no breeching, slender, well-oiled straps; the 
rig they drew shone and twinkled with 
bright varnish, and seemed as delicate and 
light as thistledown. On the narrow seat 
sat a young man of thirty, covered with an 
old-fashioned linen duster, wearing the wide, 
gray felt hat of the country. He was a keen- 
faced, brown young man with snapping 
black eyes. 

“Hullo, Welton,” said he, as he brought 
the team to a stand, ‘“‘when did you get out 
of the hills?” 

“How are you, Mr. Harding,” 
returned his greeting. 


Welton 


‘“‘Just down for the 


day.” 
“How are things going up your way?” 
“First rate,’ replied Welton. ‘“We’re 
going ahead three bells and a jingle. Started 


to saw last week.” 

“That’s good,” said Harding. ‘I haven’t 
heard of one of your teams on the road, and 
I began to wonder. We’ve got to begin 
deliveries on our Los Angeles and San Pedro 
contracts by the first of August, and we’re 
depending on you.” 

“We'll be there,” 
laugh. 

The young man laughed back. 

“You'd better be, if you don’t want us 
to come up and take your scalp,” said he, 
gathering his reins. 

“Guess I’ll lay in some hair tonic so’s to 
have a good one ready for you,” returned 
Welton, as Harding nodded his farewell. 


replied Welton with a 


IX 


ATTERS stood thus dependent on 
the efforts of Jack Orde at Wash- 
ington, when one evening Baker rode in to 
camp and dismounted before the low veranda 
of the sleeping quarters. Welton and Bob 
sat, chair-tilted, awaiting the supper-gong. 
“Thrice hail, noble chiefs!” cried Baker, 
cautiously stretching out first one sturdy leg, 
then the other. ‘Against which post can I 
lean my trusty charger?” 
Baker was garbed to suit the role. His 
boots were very thick and very tall, and 


most bristly with hobnails; they laced with 
belt laces through forty-four caliber eyelets, 
and were strapped about the top with a 
broad piece of leather and two glittering 
buckles. Furthermore, his trousers were 
of khaki, his shirt of navy-blue, his belt 
three inches broad, his neckerchief of red, 
and his hat both wide and high. 

In response to enthusiastic greetings, he 
struck a pose. 

“How do you like it?” he inquired. 
‘Tsn’t this the candy make-up for the simple 
life?—surveyor, hardy prospector, moun- 
tain-climber, sturdy pedestrian? Ain’t I 
the real young cover-design for the Out-of- 
Door number?” 

He accepted their congratulations with 
a lofty wave. 

“That's all right,” said he, “but somebody 
take away this horse before I bite him. I’m 
sore on that horse. Joke—snicker!’’ 

Bob delivered over the animal to the 
stableman who was approaching. 

“Come up to see the tall buildings?” he 
quoted Baker himself. 

“Not so,’”’ denied that young man. ‘My 
errand is philanthropic. I’m_ robin-red- 
breast. Leaves for yours.” 

‘“‘Pass that again,” urged Bob. 
get it.” 

“T hear you people have locked horns 
with Henry Plant,” said Baker. 

“Well, Plant’s a little on the peck,” 
amended Welton. 

“Leaves for yours,” repeated the self- 
constituted robin-redbreast. ‘Babes in the 
Woods!” 

Beyond this he would vouchsafe nothing 
until after supper when, cigars lighted, the 
three of them sprawled before the fireplace 
in quarters. 

“Now,” he began, “you fellows are up 
against it good and plenty. You can’t 
wish your lumber out, and that’s the only 
feasible method unless you get a permit. 
Why in blazes did you make this break, 
anyway ?” 

“What break?” asked Welton. 

Baker looked at him and smiled slowly. 

“You don’t think I know where there’s 
a telephone line without knowing what little 
birdies light on the wires, do you?” 

“Does that damn operator leak?” in- 
quired Welton placidly, but with a narrow- 
ing of the eyes. 

‘“‘Not on your saccharine existence. If he 
did, he’d be out among the scenery in two 


“T didn’t 
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jumps. But I’m different. That’s my 
business.” 
“Mighty poor business,’ put in Bob 


quietly. 

Baker turned full toward him. 

“Think so? You'll never get any cigars 
in the guessing-contest unless you can scare 
up better ones than that. Let’s get back to 
cases. How did you happen to make this 
break, anyway ?” 

“Why,” explained Welton, ‘it was simply 
a case of build a road and a flume down a 
worthless mountain side. Back with us a 
man builds his road where he needs it, and 
pays for the unavoidable damage. My head 
was full of all sorts of details. I went and 
asked Plant about it and he said all right, 
go ahead. I supposed that settled it, and 
that he must certainly have authority on 
his own job.” 

Baker nodded several times. 

“Sure. I see the point. Just the same, 
he has you.” 

“For the time being,’ amended Welton. 
“Bob’s father, here, is congressman from 
our district in Michigan, and he’ll fix the 
matter.” 

Baker turned his face to the ceiling, blew 
a cloud of smoke toward it, and whistled. 
Then he looked down at Welton. 

“T suppose you know the real difficulty ?” 
he asked. 

“One thousand dollars,’”’ replied Welton 
promptly, to hire extra fire-fighters to 
protect my timber,” he added ironically. 

“Well?” 

“Well!” the lumberman slapped his knee. 
“T won’t be held up in any such barefaced 
fashion !”’ 

“And your congressman will pull you out. 
Now let me drop a few pearls of wisdom in 
the form of conundrums. Why does a fat 
man who can’t ride a horse hold a job as 
Forest Supervisor in a mountain country?” 

“He’s got a pull somewhere,” replied 
Welton. 

“Bright boy! Goto the head. Why does 
a fat man who is hated by every mountain 
man, who grafts barefacedly, whose men are 
either loafers or discouraged, /old his job?” 

‘Same answer.” 

Baker leaned forward, and his mocking 
face became grave. 

“That pull comes from the fact that old 
Gay is his first cousin, and that he seems to 
have some special drag with him.” 

Baker leaned back. 


“About how much chance do you think 
Mr. Orde has of getting a hearing? Es 
pecially as all they have to do is to stand 
pat on the record. You’d better buy your 
extra fire-fighters.” 


“That would be plain bribery,” put in 
Bob from the bed. 
“Fie, fie! Naughty!” chided Baker. 


“Bribery! to protect one’s timber against 
the ravages of the devouring element! Now 
look here,” he resumed his sober tone and 
more considered speech. ‘‘What else can 
you do?” 

“Fight it,” said Bob. 

“Fight what? Prefer charges against 
Plant? That’s been done a dozen times. 
Such things never get beyond the clerks.” 

“Make a plain statement of the facts 
public,” said Bob. ‘‘Publish them. Arouse 
public sentiment.” 

Baker looked cynical. 

“Such attacks are ascribed to sore-heads,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and public sentiment isn’t inter- 
ested. The average citizen wonders what 
all the fuss is about and why you don’t get 
along with the officials anyway, as long as 
they are fairly reasonable.” He turned to 
Welton, ‘‘How much more of a delay can 
you stand without closing down?” 

‘A month.” 

“How soon must your deliveries begin?” 

“July first.” 

“Tf you default this contract you can’t 
meet your notes.” 

“What notes?” 

“Don’t do the baby blue eyes. You can’t 
start a show like this without borrowing. 
Furthermore, if you default this contract, 
you'll never get another, even if you do 
weather the storm.” 

“That’s true,’’ said Welton. 

“Furthermore,’”’ insisted Baker, ‘Mar- 
shall and Harding will be considerably em- 
barrassed to fill their contracts down below; 
and the building operations will go bump 
for lack of material, if they fail to make 
good. You can’t stand or fall alone in this 
kind of a game.”’ 

Welton said nothing, but puffed strongly 
on his cigar. 

“You're still doing the Sister Anne toward 
Washington,” said Baker pleasantly. ‘‘This 
came over the phone. I wired Mr. Orde in 
your name asking what prospects there were 
for a speedy settlement. There’s what he 
says.” He flipped a piece of scratch-paper 
over to Welton. 
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“Deadlock,” read the latter slowly. “No 
immediate prospect. Will hasten matters 
through regular channels. Signed Orde.” 

“Mr. Orde is familiar with the whole 
situation ?” asked Baker. 

“He is.” 

‘‘Well, there’s what he thinks about it 
even then. You’d better see to that fire 
protection. It’s going to be a dry year.” 

‘“‘What’s all your interest in this, anyway ?” 
asked Bob. 

Baker did not answer, but looked in- 
quiringly toward Welton. 

‘“‘He has several interests,” said Welton. 
‘He wants our irrigation water out of Gran- 
ite Creek, and he wants to handle our 
lumber.” 

“Correct,” said Baker, who had listened 
attentively. “Now I’m no tight wad, and 
I'll give you another, gratis. It’s strictly 
under your hats, though. I’m trying to 
float bonds so I can build some more ditches; 
and if your business closes down I couldn’t 
float a cake of Ivory Soap. Get it?” 

Silence fell on the three, while the fire 
leaped and fell and crackled. Welton’s 
face showed still a trace of stubbornness. 
Suddenly Baker leaned forward, all his 
customary fresh spirits shining in his face. 

“Don’t like to take his na’ty medicine,” 
said he. ‘Well, now, I'll tell you. I know 
Plant mighty well. He eats out of my hand. 
He just loves me asa father. If I should go 
to him and say, ‘Plant, my agile sylph, these 
people are my friends. Give them their nice 
little permit and let them run away and 
play,’ why, he’d do it in a minute!” Baker 
rolled his eyes drolly at Welton, “Can this 
be the shadow of doubt! You disbelieve 
my power?” He leaned forward and tapped 
Welton’s knee. His voice became grave. 
“Til tell you what Pll dow J’ll bet vou a 
thousand dollars I can get your permit for 
you.” 

The two men looked steadily into each 
other’s eyes. 

At last Welton drew a deep sigh. 

“T’ll go you,” said he. 

Baker laughed gleefully. 

“Tt’s a cinch,” said he. 
don’t you think so? Do you give up? 
you give me a check now?” 

“T’ll give you a check, and you can hunt 
up a good stakeholder,” said Welton. 

“Make the check out,’”’ said Baker. ‘“T’ll 
let Plant hold the stakes and decide the bet.”’ 

He rose. 


’ 


“Now, honest, 
Will 


“Bring out the fiery, untamed steed!” 
he cried. ‘I must away!” 

“Not to-night?” cried Bob in astonish- 
ment. 

“Plant’s in his upper camp,” said Baker, 
“and it’s only five miles by trail. There’s 
still a moon.” 

“But why this haste?” 

“Well,” said Baker, spreading his sturdy 
legs apart and surveying first one and then 
the other. ‘To tell you the truth, our old 
friend Plant is getting hostile about these 
prods from Washington, and he intimated 
he’d better hear from me before midnight 
to-day.” 

“You’ve already seen him!’’ cried Bob. 

But Baker merely grinned. 

As he stood by his horse preparing to 
mount, he remarked casually. 

“Just picked up a new man for my land 
business—name Oldham.” 

“Never heard of him,’ said Welton. 

“He isn’t the Lucky Lands Oldham, is 
he?” asked Bob. 

“Same chicken,” replied Baker, then as 
Bob laughed, “Think he’s phoney? Maybe 
he’ll take watching—and maybe he won't. 
I’m a good little watcher. But I do know 
he’s got ’em all running up the street with 
their hats in their hands when it comes to 
getting results.” 


, 


X 


AKER must have won his bet, for Wel- 

ton never again saw his check for one 
thousand dollars until it was returned to 
him canceled—and with Plant’s endorse- 
ment. Nor did Baker himself return. He 
sent instead a note advising someone to go 
over to Plant’s headquarters. Accordingly 
Bob saddled his horse, and followed the 
messenger back to the Supervisor’s summer 
quarters. 

After an hour and a half of pleasant riding 
through the great forest, the trail dropped 
into a wagon-road which soon led them to 
a fine, open meadow. 

‘“‘Where does the road go to in the other 
direction ?”’ Bob asked his guide. 

“She j’ines onto your road up the moun- 
tain just by the top of the rise,” replied the 
ranger. 

“How did you get up here before we built 
that road?” inquired Bob. 

“Rode,” answered the man briefly. 

“Pretty tough on Mr. Plant,” 
ventured. 


Bob 
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The man made no reply, but spat care- 
fully into the tarweed. Bob chuckled to 
himself as the obvious humor of the situation 
came to him. Plant was evidently finding 
the disputed right of way a great convenience. 

The meadow stretched broad and _ fair 
to a distant fringe of aspens. On either side 
lay the open forest of spruce and _ pines, 
spacious, without undergrowth. Among the 
trees gleamed several new buildings and one 
or two old and weather-beaten structures. 
The sounds of busy saws and hammers 
rang down the forest aisles. 

Bob found the Supervisor sprawled com- 
fortably in a rude, homemade chair, 
watching the activities about him. To his 
surprise he found there also Oldham, the 
real estate promoter from Angeles. 
Two men were nailing shakes on a new 
shed. Two more were busily engaged in 
hewing and sawing from a 
of a huge sugar pine, a set of three steps. 
Plant seemed to be hugely interested in this, 
as were still two other men squatting on 
their heels close by. All wore the badges 
of the Forest Reserves. Near at hand stood 
two more men holding their horses by the 
bridle. As Bob ceased his interchange with 
Oldham, he overheard one of these inquire: 

“All right. Now, what do you want us 
to do?” ; 

“Get your names on the pay-roll and 
don’t bother me,” replied Plant. 

Plant caught sight of Bob, and, to that 
young man’s surprise, waved him a jovial 
hand. 

‘Bout time you called on the old man!” 
he roared. ‘‘Tie your horse to the ground 
and come look at these steps. I bet there 
ain’t another pair like’emin the mountains!” 

Somewhat amused at this cordiality, Bob 
dismounted. 

Plant mentioned 
introduction. 

“Baker told me that you were with him, 
but not that you were on the mountain,” 
said Bob. ‘Better come over and see us.” 

“Pll try, but I’m rushed to get back,” 


replied Oldham formally. 
} 


Los 


cross-section 


names by way of 


“How’s the work coming on?” asked 
Plant. “When you going to start fluming 
fem down?” 

“As soon as we can get our permit,” 


replied Bob. 

Plant chuckled. 

“Well, you did get in a hole there, didn’t 
you? I guess you better go ahead. It'll 


take all summer to get the permit, and you 
don’t want to lose a season, do you?” 

Astonished at the effrontery of the man, 
Bob could with difficulty control his ex- 
pression. 

“We expect to start to-morrow or next 
day,” he replied. ‘‘Just as soon as we can 
get our teams organized. Just scribble me 
a temporary permit, will you?” He offered 
a fountain-pen and a blank leaf of his 
notebook. 

Plant hesitated, but finally wrote a few 
words. 

“You won't need it,” he assured Bob. 
“Tll pass the word. But there you are.” 

“Thanks,” said Bob, folding away the 
paper. ‘‘You seem to be comfortably fixed 
here.” 

Plant heaved his mighty body to its legs. 
His fat face beamed with pride. 

“My boy,” he confided to Bob, laying a 
pudgy hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
“This is the best camp in the mountains— 
without any exception.” 

He insisted on showing Bob around. Of 
course the young fellow, unaccustomed as 
yet to the difficulties of mountain trans- 
portation, could not quite appreciate to the 
full extent the value in forethought and 
labor of such things as glass windows, 
hanging lamps, enameled table service, open 
fireplaces, and all the thousand and one 
conveniences—either improvised or trans- 
ported muleback—that Plant displayed. 
Nevertheless, he found the place most 
comfortable and attractive. 

They caught a glimpse of skirts disap- 
pearing, but in spite of Plant’s roar of 
“Minnie!” the woman failed to appear. 

“My niece,” he explained. 

In spite of himself Bob found that he was 
beginning to like the fat man. There could 
be no doubt that the Supervisor was a great 
rascal; neither could there be any doubt 
but that his personality was most attractive. 
He had a bull-like way of roaring out his 
jokes, his orders, or his expostulations; a 
smashing, dry humor; and above all an 
invariably confident and optimistic belief 
that everything was going well and according 
to everyone’s desires. His manner foo was 
hearty, his hand-clasp warm. He fairly 
radiated good-fellowship and good humor 
as he rolled about. Bob’s animosity thawed 
in spite of his half-amused realization of 
what he ought to feei. 
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When the tour of inspection had brought 
them again to the grove where the men were 
at work, they found two new arrivals. 

These were evidently brothers, as their 
square-cut features proclaimed. They squat- 
ted side by side on their heels. Two good 
horses with the heavy saddles and coiled 
ropes of the stockmen looked patiently over 
their shoulders. A mule carrying a light 
pack wandered at will in the background. 
The men wore straight-brimmed, wide felt 
hats, short jumpers and overalls of blue 
denim, and cowboy boots armed with the 
long, blunt spurs of the craft. Their faces 
were stubby with a week’s growth, but their 
blue eyes were wide apart and clear. 

“Hullo, Pollock,” greeted Plant, as he 
dropped blowing into his chair. 

The men nodded briefly, never taking 
their steady gaze from Plant’s face. After 
a due and deliberate pause the elder spoke. 

“They’s a thousand head of Wright’s 
cattle been drove in on our ranges this year,” 
said he. 

“T issued Wright permits for that number, 
George,” replied Plant blandly. 

“But that’s plumb crowdin’ of our cattle 
off’n the range,”’ protested the mountaineer. 

“No, it ain’t,’ denied Plant. ‘That 
range will keep a thousand cattle more. 
I’ve had complete reports on it. I know 
what I’m doing.” 

“Tt’ll keep them all right,’’ spoke up the 
younger, ‘which is saying they won't die. 
But they'll come out in the fall awful pore.” 

“I’m using my judgment as to that,” 
said Plant. 

“Yore judgment is pore,” said the younger 
Pollock bluntly. ‘You got to be a cattleman 
to know about them things.” 

“Well, I know Simeon Wright don’t put 
in cattle where he’s going to lose on them,” 
replied Plant. “If he’s willing to risk it, 
I'll back his judgment.” 

“Wright’s a crowder,” the older Pollock 
took up the argument quietly. “‘He owns 
fifty thousand head. Me and Jim, here, 
we have five hunderd. He just aims to 
summer his cattle anyhow. When _ they 
come out in the fall, he will fat them up on 
alfalfa hay. Where is Jim and me and the 
Mortons and the Carrolls and all the rest 
of the mountain folks going to get alfalfa 
hay? If our cattle come out pore in the fall, 
they ain’t no good to us. The range is over- 
stocked with a thousand more cattle on it. 
We’re pore men and Wright is rich. He’s 


, 


got lots of land of his own without crowdin’ 
in on us.” 

“This is the public domain, for all the 
public—” began Plant pompously, but Jim 
Pollock the younger, cut in. 

““We’ve run this range afore you had any 
Forest Reserves, afore you came into this 
country, Henry Plant, and our fathers and 
our grandfathers! We've built up our busi- 
ness here, and we’ve built our ranches and 
we’ve made our reg’lations and lived up to 
"em! We ain’t going to be run off our range 
without knowin’ why!” 

“Just because you’ve always hogged the 
public land is no reason why you should 
always continue to do so,” said Plant 
cheerfully. 

“Who's the public? Simeon Wright? or 
the folks up and down the mountains who 
lives in the country?” 

“You’ve got the same show as Wright or 
anybody else.” 

“No, we ain’t,” interposed George Pol- 
lock. ‘For we’re playin’ a different game.” 

“Well, what is it you want me to do, any- 
way?” demanded Plant. ‘‘The man has 
his permit. You can’t expect me to tell him 
to get to hell out of there when he has a duly 
authorized permit, do you?” 

The Pollocks looked at each other. 

“No,” hesitated Jim, at last. ‘“‘But we’re 
overstocked. Don’t issue no such blanket 
permits next year. The range won’t carry 
no more cattle than it always has.” 

“Well, I'll have it investigated,” promised 
Plant. ‘“TI’ll send out a grazing man to look 
into the matter.”’ : 

He nodded a dismissal, and the two men, 
rising slowly to their feet, prepared to 
mount. They looked perplexed and dis- 
satisfied, but at a loss. Plant watched them 
sardonically. Finally they swung into the 
saddle with the cowman’s easy grace. 

“Well, good day,” said Jim Pollock, after 
a moment’s hesitation. 

“Good day,” returned Plant amusedly. 

They rode away down the forest aisles. 
The pack-mule fell in behind them, ringing 
his tiny sweet-toned bell, his long ears 
swinging at every step. 

Plant watched them out of sight. 

“Most unreasonable people in the world,” 
he remarked to Bob and Oldham. ‘They 
never can be made to see sense. Between 
them and these confounded sheepmen— 
I’d like to get rid of the whole bunch, 
and deal only with business men. Takes 
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too much palaver to run this outfit. If 
they gave me fifty rangers, I couldn't 
more’n make a start.’’ He was plainly out 
of humor. 

“How many rangers do you get?’ asked 
Bob. 

“Twelve,”’ snapped Plant. 

Bob saw eight of the twelve in sight, 
either idle or working on such matters as 
‘the steps hewed from the section of pine log. 
He said nothing, but smiled to himself. 

Shortly after he took his leave. Plant, 
his good humor entirely recovered, bellowed 
after him a dozen jokes and invitations. 

Down the road a quarter mile, just before 
the trail turned off to the mill, Bob and his 
guide, who was riding down the mountain, 
passed a man on horseback. He rode a 
carved-leather saddle, without tapaderos.* 
A rawhide riata hung in its loop on the 
right-hand side of the horn. He wore a 
very stiff-brimmed hat encircled by a leather 
strap and buckle, a cotton shirt, and belted 
trousers tucked into high-heeled boots em- 
broidered with varied patterns. He was a 
square built, but very wiry man, with a 
bold, aggressive, half-hostile glance, and 
rode very straight and easy after the manner 
of the plains cowboy. A pair of straight- 
shanked spurs jingled at his heels, and he 
wore a revolver. 

“Shelby,”’ explained the guide after this 
man had passed, “Simeon Wright’s fore- 
man with these cattle you’ve been hearing 
about. He ain’t never far off when there’s 
something doing. (Guess he’s come to see 
about ‘how’s his fences.’ ”’ 


XI 


OB rode jubilantly in to camp. The 

B expedition had taken him all the 
afternoon, and it was dropping dusk when 
he had reached the mill. 

“We can get busy!” he cried, waving 
the permit at Welton. ‘Here it is!” 

Welton smiled. ‘I knew that, my boy,” 
he replied, ‘‘and we’re already busy to the 
extent of being ready to turn her loose 
to-morrow morning. I’ve sent down a yard 
crew to the lower end of the flume; and 
I've started Max to rustling out the teams, 
by phone.” 

Next day the water was turned into the 
flume. Fifty men stood by. Rapidly the 
skilled workmen applied the clamps and 


* Stirrup-hoods. 


binders that made of the boards a compact 
bundle to be given to the rushing current. 
Then they thrust it forward to the drag 
of the water. It gathered headway, rubbing 
gently against the flume, first on one side, 
then on the other. Its weight began 
to tell; it gathered momentum; it pushed 
ahead of its blunt nose a foaming white 
wave; it shot out of sight grandly, careening 
from side to side. The men cheered. 

“Well, we're off!’ said Bob cheerfully. 

“Ves, we're off, thank God,’ replied 
Welton. 

From that moment the affairs of the new 
enterprise went as well as could be expected. 
Of course there were many rough edges to 
be smoothed off, but as the season pro 
gressed the community shaped itself. It 
was indeed a community of many and 
diverse activities, much more complicated, 
Bob soon discovered, than any of the old 


Michigan logging camps. A great many 
of the men brought their families. These 
occupied separate shanties, of course. 


The presence of the women and children 
took away much of that feeling of im- 
permanence associated with most pioneer 
activities. As without exception these 
women kept house, the company “van” 
speedily expanded to a company store. 


Where the wanigan kept merely rough 
clothing, tobacco and patent medicines; 
the store soon answered demand for all 


sorts of household luxuries and necessities. 
Provisions, of course, were always in 
request. These, one of the company’s 
bookkeepers doled out. 

“Mr. Poole,” the purchaser would often 
say to this man, “‘next time a wagon comes 
up from Sycamore Flats would you just as 
soon have them bring me up a few things? 
I want a washboard, and some shoes for 
Jimmy, and a double boiler; and there ought 
to be an express package for me from my 
sister.”’ 

“Sure! I'll see to it,’”’ said Poole. 

This meant a great deal of trouble first - 
and last, what with the charges and all. 
Finally Welton tired of it. 

“We've got to keep a store,” he told 
Bob finally. . 

With characteristic despatch he put the 
carpenters to work, and sent for lists of 
all that had been ordered from Sycamore 
Flats. A study of these, followed by a 
trip to White Oaks, resulted in the equip 
ment of a store under charge of a man 
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experienced in that sort of thing. As time 
went on, and the needs of such a community 
made themselves more evident, the store 
grew in importance. Its shelves accu- 
mulated dress goods, dry goods, clothing, 
hardware; its rafters dangled with tinware 
and kettles, with rope, harness, webbing; 
its bins overflowed with various food- 
stuffs unknown to the purveyor of a lumber 
camp’s commissary, but in demand by the 
housewife; its one glass case shone tempt- 
ingly with fancy stationery, dollar watches 
and even cheap jewelry. There was candy 
for the children, gum for the bashful maiden, 
soda-pop for the frivolous young. In short, 
there sprang to being in an astonishingly 
brief space of time a very creditable speci- 
men of the country store. It was a business 
in itself, requiring all the services of a 
competent man for the buying, the selling 
and the transportation. At the end of the 
year it showed a fair return on the invest- 
ment. 

“Though we’d have to have it even at 
a dead loss,’’ Welton pointed out, ‘to hold 
our community together, all we need is 
a few tufts of chin whiskers and some 
politics to be full-fledged gosh-darn moss- 
backs.” 

The storekeeper, a very deliberate person, 
Merker by name, was much given to 
contemplation and pondering. He _ pos- 
sessed a German pipe of porcelain which 
he smoked when not actively pestered by 
customers. At such times he leaned his 
elbows on the counter, curved one hand 
about the porcelain bowl of his pipe, lost 
the other in the depths of his great seal- 
brown beard, and fell into staring reveries. 
When a customer entered he came back— 


with due deliberation—from about one 
thousand miles. He refused to accept 
more than one statement at a time, to 


consider more than one person at a time, 
or to do more than one thing at a time. 

‘“Gim’me five pounds of beans, two of 
sugar and half a pound of tea!’ demanded 
Mrs. Max. 

Merker deliberately laid aside his pipe, 
deliberately moved down the aisle behind 
his counter, deliberately filled his scoop, 
deliberately manipulated the scales. After 
the package was duly and neatly encased, 
labeled and deposited accurately in front 
of Mrs. Max, Merker looked her in the eye. 

“Five pounds of beans,” said he, and 
paused for the next item. 


The moment the woman had departed, 
Merker resumed his pipe and his wide- 
eyed vacancy. 

Welton was 
tickled. 

“Seems to me he might keep a little 
busier,” grumbled Bob. 

“T thought so too at first,’ replied the 
older man, “but his store is always neat, 
and he keeps up his stock. Furthermore, 
he never makes a mistake—there’s no 
chance for it on his one-thing-at-a-time 
system.” 

But it soon became evident that Merker’s 
reveries did not mean vacancy of mind. 
At such times the placid one figured on 
his stock. When he put in a list of goods 
required, there was little guesswork as to 
the quantities needed. Furthermore, he 
had other schemes. One evening he pre- 
sented himself to Welton with a propo- 
sition. His waving brown hair was sleeked 
back from his square, placid brow, his 
wide, cowlike eyes shone with the glow 
of the common or domestic fire, his brown 
beard was neat, and his holiday clothes 
were clean. At Welton’s invitation he 
sat, but bolt upright on the edge of a chair. 

“After due investigation and delibera- 
tion,” he stated, “I have come to the 
independent conclusion that we are over- 
looking a means of revenue.” 

“As what?” asked Welton, amused by 
the man’s deadly seriousness. 

“Hogs,” stated Merker. 

He went on deliberately to explain the 
waste in camp garbage, the price of young 
pigs, the cost of their transportation, the 
average selling price of pork, the rate of 
weight increase per month, and the number 
possible to maintain. He further showed 
that, turned at large, they would require 
no care. Amused still at the man’s earnest- 
ness, Welton tried to trip him up with 
questions. Merker had foreseen every con- 
tingency. 

“Tl turn it over to you. 
sary money from the 
Welton told him finally. 

Merker bowed solemnly and went out. 
In two weeks pigs appeared. They became 
a feature of the landscape, and those who 
experimented with gardens indulged in 
profanity, clubs and hog-proof fences. 
Returning home after dark the wayfarer 
was apt to be startled to the edge of flight 
by the grunting upheaval of what had 


immensely amused and 


Draw the neces- 
store account,” 
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black shadow under the moon. 
Bob, in especial, required concentrated 
practise in horsemanship for the simple 
reason that his animal refused to dismiss 
his first hypothesis of bears. 

Nevertheless at the end of the season 
Merker gravely presented a duly made out 
balance to the credit of hogs. 

Encouraged by the success of this ven- 
ture, he next attempted chickens. But 
even his vacant-eyed figuring had neglected 
to take into consideration the abundance 
of such predatory beasts and birds as wild- 
cats, Coyotes, racoons, owls and the swift 
hawks of the falcon family. 

“T had thought,” he reported to the 
secretly amused Welton, “that even in 
feeding the finer sorts of garbage to hogs 
there might be an economic waste; hogs 
fatten well enough on the coarser grades, 
and chickens will eat the finer. In that 
I fell into error. The percentage of loss 
from noxious varmints more than equals 
the difference in the cost of eggs. I further 
find that the margin of profits on chickens 
is not large enough to warrant expenditures 
for traps, dogs and men sufficient for pro- 
tection.”’ 

“And 


now ?”’ 


seemed a 


how does the enterprise stand, 
asked Welton. 

“We are behind.” 

“H’m. And what would you advise by 
way of retrenchment?” 

“I should advise closing out the business 
by killing the fowl,” was Merker’s opinion. 
“Crediting the account with the value of 
the chickens as food would bring us out 
with a loss of approximately ten dollars. 

“Fried chicken is hardly applicable aslum- 
ber camp provender,” pointed out Welton, 
‘so it’s scarcely a legitimate asset.” 

“T had considered that point,” replied 
Merker, “and in my calculations I had 
valued the chickens at the price of beef.” 

Welton gave it up. 

Another enterprise for which Merker 
was responsible was the utilization of the 
slabs and edgings in the construction of 
fruit trays and boxes. When he approached 
Welton on the subject, the lumberman 
was little inclined to be receptive to the 
idea. 

“That’s all very well, Merker,”’ said he 
impatiently, “IL don’t doubt it’s just as 
you say, and there’s a lot of good tray and 
box material going to 
[ don’t doubt there’s lots of material for 


waste. So, too, 


toothpicks and matches and wooden soldiers 
and shingles and all sorts of things in our 
slashings. The only trouble is that I’m 
trying to run a big lumber company. 
I haven’t time for all that sort of little 
monkey business. There’s too much detail 
involved in it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Merker, and withdrew. 

About two weeks later, however, he 
reappeared, towing after him an elderly, 
bearded farmer and a_ bashful looking, 
hulking youth. 

“This is Mr. Lee,” said Merker, “‘and he 
wants to make arrangements with you to set 
up a little cleat and box-stuff mill, and use 
from your dump.” 

Mr. Lee, it turned out, had been sent 
up by an informal association of the fruit 
growers of the valley. Said informal asso- 
ciation had been formed by Merker through: 
the mails. The storekeeper had submitted 
such convincing figures that Lee had been 
despatched to see about it. It looked 
cheaper in the long run to send up a spare 
harvesting engine, to buy a saw, and to 
cut up box and tray stuff than to purchase 
those necessities from the regular dealers. 
Would Mr. Welton negotiate. Mr. Welton 
did. Before long the millmen were regaled 
by the sight of a snorting little upright 
engine connected by a flapping, sagging 
belt to a small circular saw. Two men and 
two boys worked like beavers. The racket, 
confusion, shouts, profanity and general 
awkwardness were something tremendous. 
Nevertheless, the pile of stock grew, and 
every once in a while six-horse farm-wagons 
from the valley would climb the mountain to 
take away box material enough to pack 
the fruit of a whole district. To Merker 
this was evidently a profound satisfaction. 
Often he would vary his usual between- 
customer reverie by walking out on_ his 
shaded veranda, where he would lean 
against an upright, nursing the bowl of his 
pipe, gazing across the sawdust to the 
diminutive and rackety box-plant in the 
distance. 

Welton, passing one day, laughed at him. 

“How about your economic waste, 
Merker?” he called. ‘Two good men 
could turn out three times the stuff all that 
gang does in about half the time.” 

“There are no two good men for that 
job,” replied Merker unmoved. His large, 
cowlike eyes roved across the yards. ‘*Men 
grow in a generation: trees grow in ten,” 
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he resumed with unexpected directness. 
“T have calculated that of a great tree, but 
forty per cent is used. All the rest is 
economic — waste- cdging, — tops, 
stumps, sawdust.” He sighed. ‘I couldn't 
get anybody to consider your toothpick 
and matches idea, nor the wooden soldiers, 
nor even the shingles,” he ended. 

Welton stared. 

“You didn’t quote me in the matter, did 
you?” he asked at length. 

“TI did not take the matter as official. 
Would I have done better to have done so ?” 

“Lord, no!” cried Welton fervently. 

“The sawdust ought to make something,” 
continued Merker, ‘but I am unable to 
discover a practical use for it.” He in- 
dicated the great yellow mound that each 
day increased. 

“Yes, I got to get a burner for it,” said 
Welton, ‘‘it’ll soon swamp us.”’ 

“There might be power in it,” 
Merker, ‘“‘a big furnace now—” 

“For heaven’s sake man, 
demanded Welton. 

“T don’t know yet,” 
keeper. 

Merker amused and interested Welton, 
and in addition proved to be a valuable 
man for just his position. It tickled the 
burly lumberman, too, to stop for a moment 
in his rounds for the purpose of discussing 
with mock gravity any one of Merker’s 
thousand ideas on economic waste. Welton 
discovered a huge entertainment in this. 
One day, however, he found Merker in 
earnest discussion with a mountain man 
whom the storekeeper introduced as Ross 
Fletcher. Welton did not pay very much 
attention to this man and was about to 
pass on when his eye caught the gleam of 
a Forest Ranger’s badge. Then he stopped 
short. 

“Merker!” he called sharply. 

The storekeeper looked up. 

‘See here a minute. Now,” said Welton, 
as he drew the other aside, “I want one 
thing distinctly understood. This govern- 


slabs, 


mused 
as 


what for! 


answered the store- 


ment gang don’t go here. This is my 
property, and I won’t have them loafing 
around. That’s all there is to it. Now 


understand me, I mean business. If those 
fellows come in here, they must buy what 
they want and get out. They’re a lazy, loaf- 
ing, grafting crew, and I won’t have them.” 

Welton spoke earnestly, and in a low 
tone, and his face was red. Bob, passing, 


drew rein in astonishment. Never, in his 
long experience with Welton, had he seen 
the older man_ plainly out of temper. 
Welton’s usual habit in aggravating and 
contrary circumstances was to show a 
surface, at least, of the most leisurely good- 
nature. So unprecedented was the present 
condition that Bob, after hesitating a 
moment, dismounted and approached. 

Merker was staring at his chief with 
wide and astonished eyes, and_ plucking 
nervously at his brown beard. 

“Why, that is Ross Fletcher,” he gasped, 
“we were just talking about the economic 
waste in the forests. He is a good man. 
He isn’t lazy. He—.” 

“Economic waste hell!’’ exploded Welton, 
“T won’t have that crew around here, and 
I won’t have my employees confabbing 
with them. I don’t care what you tell 
them, or how you fix it, but you keep them 
out of here. Understand? I hate the 
sight of one of those fellows worse than 
a poison-snake!”’ 

Merker glanced from Welton to the ranger 
and back again, perplexed. 

“But — but —” he stammered, “I’ve 
known Ross Fletcher a long time. What 
can I say—” 

Welton cut in on him with contempt. 

“Well, you’d better say something, unless 
you want me to throw him off the place. 
This is no corner saloon for loafers.” 

“Pll fix it,’ offered Bob, and without 
waiting for a reply, he walked over to 
where the mountaineer was leaning against 
the counter. 

“You're a forest ranger, I see,’”’ said Bob. 

“Yes,” replied the man, straightening 
from his lounging position. 

“Well, from our bitter experiences as 
to the activities of a forest ranger we con- 
clude that you must be very busy people— 
too busy to waste time on us.” 

The man’s face changed, but he evi- 
dently had not quite arrived at the drift 
of this. 

“T think you know what I mean,” said 
Bob. 

A slow flush overspread the ranger’s 
face. He looked the young man up and 
down deliberately. Bob moved the fraction 
of an inch nearer. 

“Meaning I’m not welcome here?” he 
demanded. 

“This place is for the transaction of business 
only. CanI have Merker get you anything ?” 
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Fletcher shot a glance half of bewilder- 
ment, half of anger in the direction of the 
Then he nodded, not without 


it Bob. 


storekeeper. 


a certain dignity, 








a Thanks, no,” he said, and walked out, 
his spurs jingling. 
“IT guess he won’t bother us again,” 


said Bob, returning to Welton. 
The latter laughed, a tritle ashamed of 
his anger. 
“Those fellows give me the 


he said, “like cats do some people. 


creeps “ 

Moss- 
backs don’t know no better, but a govern 
i more 


ment grafter is a little useless than 


a nigger on a sawlog.” 


He went out. Bob turned to Merker. 
“Sorry for the row,” he said brietly, 
for he liked the gentle, slow man. “But 


they’re a bad lot. We’ve got to keep that 
crew at arm’s-length forour own protection.” 
Fletcher is not that kind,’ pro 
tested Merker, ‘I’ve known him for years.” 

“Well, he’s got a nerve to come in here. 
I’ve seen him and his kind holding down 
too good a job next old Austin’s bar.” 

“Not Ross,” protested Merker again, 
“he’s a worker. He’s just back now from 
the high mountains. Mr. Orde, if you’ve 
got a minute, sit down. I want to tell you 
about Ross.’’ 

Willing to do what he could to soften 
Merker’s natural feeling, Bob swung him- 
self to the counter and lit his pipe. 
Fletcher is a ranger because he 
believes in it,” 


= Ross 


“Ross 


loves it and said Merker 


earnestly. “He knows things are going 
rotten now, but he hopes that by and by 
they'll go better. His district is in good 


shape. Why let me tell you, last spring 
Ross was fighting fire all alone, and he 
went out for help and they docked him a 
day for being off the reserve!” 
“You don’t say,” commented Bob. 
“Vou don’t believe it. Well, 
And they sent him in after sheep in the 
high mountains early, when the feed was 
froze, and wouldn’t allow him pay for 
three barley for his animals. 
And Ross gets sixty dollars a month, and 
he spends about half of that for trail tools 


iTS sO. 


sacks of 


and fire tools that they won’t give him. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Merker,” said Bob kindly, ‘I think 
your man is either a damn liar or a damn 
fool. Why does he say he does all this?” 

“He the mountains. He—well, 
he just believes in it.” 

“T see. Are there any more of these altru- 
ists? or is he the only bird of the species ?”’ 

Merker caught the irony of Bob’s tone. 

“They don’t amount to much, in general,” 
he admitted, ‘tbut there’s a few—they 
keep the torch lit.” 

Be | supposed their job was more in the 
line of putting it out,” observed Bob; 
then, catching Merker’s look of slow bewil- 
derment, he added, “‘So there are several ?”’ 

“Ves. There’s good men among ’em. 
There’s Ross, and Charley Morton, and 
Tom Carroll, and, of course, old California 
John.” 

Bob’s amused smile died slowly. Before 
his mental vision rose the picture of the 
old mountaineer, with his faded, ragged 
clothes, his beautiful outfit, his lean, kindly 
face, his steady blue eyes, guarding an 
empty trail for the sake of an empty duty. 
That man was no fool; and Bob knew it. 
The young fellow slid from the counter to 
the tloor. 

“Tm glad you believe in your friend, 
Merker,”’ said he, “and I don’t doubt he’s 
a fine fellow; but we can’t have rangers, 
good, bad or indifferent, hanging around 
here. I hope you understand that?” 

Merker nodded, his wide eyes growing 
dreamy. 

“Tt’s an economic waste,” he sighed— 
“all this cross purposes. Here’s you a good 
man, and Ross a good man, and you cannot 
work in harmony because of little things. 
The government and the private owner 
should conduct business together for the 
best utilization of ail raw material—.” 

“Merker,” broke in Bob, with a kindly 
twinkle, ‘‘you’re a Utopian.” 

“Mr. Orde,” returned Merker with 
entire respect, ‘“‘you’re a lumberman.” 

With this interchange of epithets they 
parted. 


likes 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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FOURTH PAPER 


TRANSLATED FOR SUNSET MAGAZINE 


I. THe CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


MONG the financial combinations 
which the credit of Mexico 
and the prestige of her Govern- 
ment have enabled her to carry 
out to a successful issue, the 

most prominent, for its importance and for 
the stupendous cleverness displayed, is 
without doubt the consolidation of the 
principal railways of that country into one 
sole powerful company. Upon this com- 
pany the Government exercises a decided 
controlling power and there is, therefore, 
an efficient guarantee to commercial, min- 
ing, manufacturing and agricultural in- 
terests, that the railway system of that 
country will be her best element of progress, 
and one which can never be converted into 
a hindrance to her development, much 
less into a powerful weapon in the hands 
of any who would obstruct Mexican 
prosperity. 

The operation is of such magnitude, it 
has been carried out with such spirit and 
without having caused any great sacrifice, 
it is destined without any expense to be of 
such great benefit to the country and 
even to the treasury of the nation, that we 


have felt in duty bound to devote to it 
a special chapter in the study which we 
have been making of the extraordinary 
evolution of our neighbor Republic under 
the wise and firm influence of General 
Porfirio Diaz. 

To give a clear and complete idea of 
the nature and significance of this immense 
financial operation, we are forced to enter 
into some preliminary considerations. 

In 1876, when for the first time General 
Diaz was elected President of the Mexican 
Republic, with his usual clearness of vision, 
he understood at once that the building 
of railroads would be not only the remedy 
to cure all the ills that had afflicted his 
country in the past, but also the origin 
and efficient cause of her future grandeur. 

In our former articles we have described 
the marvelous results of every kind obtained 
through the energy of this illustrious states 
man in carrying out his vast enterprise of 
creating and developing the great web of 
railroads which are justly the pride of 
Mexico. 

But precisely on account of the rush 
in carrying out this great improvement, 
the shortness of the time in which it was 
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finished and also because of the compara- 
tive inexperience of the initiators, some 
defects became evident afterwards, as well 
as some dangers to be feared. 

In the beginning of the railroad era in 
Mexico, the principal object was to promote 
the building of the railroads and to multi- 
ply them as much as possible, so as to 
obtain, as was obtained, financial pros- 
perity andithe immediate foundation of peace; 
it was natural that the Government should 
prove liberal toward the capital which offered 
to build its roads, and as far as was possi- 
ble should place no obstacles in its way nor 
show any undue precaution or exaction. 

Not to have acted in this way would 
have prevented the finding of capital sufh- 
cient for so vast an undertaking and business 
men would have hesitated to venture 
their money in Mexican enterprises. 


So then, the Mexican government was— 


obliged to show itself disinterested and 
to open up its territory to the fecund 
invasion of the rail and locomotive, and to 
postpone to a more favorable time the 
exaction of conditions regarding protection 
from dangers—exactions which in the begin- 
ning would be more serious for the capital 
invested than for the Government or even 
the country itself. 


CLOUDS IN THE SKY 


However, in the course of time, some 
difficulties became manifest and certain 
dangers imminent. The nature of these 
will now be made clear. 

The location of the roads was far from 
satisfactory, either from the point of view 
of the capital invested in their construction, 
or that of the different regions which the 
railroads served, and every day it became 
more evident that the building of the prin- 
cipal lines should not have been commenced 
until a general plan had been carefully 
laid out and studied. From this lack of 
a general plan serious difficulties arose 
which demanded a remedy. Surveys made 
through difficult places with the sole object 
of having the road pass through certain 
private properties; or on the other hand, 
routes selected on account of the low cost 
of construction without any regard for the 
necessities of the neighboring towns or 
reference to the centers of production 
or consumption; roads of exaggerated 
lengths, due solely to the concession of so 
much for each kilometer built and conse- 
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quently very costly to the Government and 
to the traffic which had to use the roads 
and to pay excessive distance rates; unneces 
sary paralleling of nearby roads for con 
siderable distances, united with vicious 
competition between rival roads; railroads 
which began in a desert to end in another 
desert; roads which were never in condition 
to be operated—these and many more incon- 
veniences soon became manifest, bringing 
serious injury to the companies themselves 
as well as to the shippers of freight, who, 
while undoubtedly benefited by the rail- 
roads, were clamoring for greater benefits, 
which might easily and justly be conferred. 

There is no doubt that originally all these 
evils could have been avoided if the Mexican 
government had used more severity when 
granting the concessions and less liberality 
in the amounts of them; but then again it is 
doubtful in case this severity had been 
employed whether any capital would have 
been attracted to investment in the building 
of the railroads; and it is pretty sure that 
the existing web of rails would never have 
been built and that Mexico would still be 
plunged in misery, and possibly in anarchy, 
if that severity had been employed. 

Therefore, there is no reason to deplore 
the inconveniences already described if we 
consider them as part of the cost which our 
neighbor had to pay to insure peace, the 
development of her economical and finan- 
cial prosperity, and the establishing of her 
credit, as we have demonstrated in our 
previous articles. 

But if they were not to be deplored up to 
a certain limit, yet it became necessary 
to prepare a way to stop them, so as to 
prevent a serious menace to the general 
prosperity of the nation. 


THE DANGEROUS OUTSIDER 


We have on purpose desired to consider 
separately the nature and magnitude of this 
menacing danger, which is exactly described 
and commented upon in official documents 
published in Mexico. 

The Secretary of the Treasury of Mexico, 
in his report upon the consolidation of rail- 
ways, presented to the Mexican Congress 
in 1906, when proposing the’ consolidation 
by law of the “‘Mexican National” and the 
“Mexican Central,” said as follows: 

“There is no one, however slightly in- 
formed as to the tendencies, during the last 
few years, of the gigantic enterprises of 
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different kinds in the United States, who 
could consider as improbable the possibility 
of our principal arteries of traffic passing 
into the hands of some one of the American 
railway systems. Without being obliged to 
relate actual facts connected with attempts 
to carry out this very purpose—attempts 
which were duly frustrated through acts 
independent of the intention of the inter- 
ested parties—it is sufficient, in order to 
understand the danger, to observe what is 
going on beyond our frontiers. Daily there 
are formed combinations whose funda- 
mental object is the controlling of different 
enterprises by others, the exploitation, with- 
out hindrance, of industries more or less 
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monopolized, and the establishing of great 
trusts, managed by a few individuals who 
exercise, because in their hands, as a matter 
of fact, rests the financial fate of extensive 
regions, powerful political influence in their 
country. It seems therefore, in 
view of the object-lessons in sight, to dilate 
upon the disastrous consequences to Mexico 
which would come as much through the 
exploitation of our lines in favor of the 
foreign ones to which they might become 
dependent as through the pressure which 
these powerful entities would exercise in all 
important public matters. 

“Nor can it be alleged that in resisting the 
colossal force of the coalition of foreign 


useless, 
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interests, we have an efficacious defense in 
the rights reserved by the Government when 
it granted the concessions for the building 
The Govern- 


nor was it possible to 


and operating of railways. 
ment did not foresee, 
foresee at the time these concessions were 
granted, the multiple and fruitful financial 
and commercial combinations which in part 
nullitied the protective action of the Govern- 
ment in favor of the national interests. Of 
what use was that clause which required 


the consent of the President to make 
effective the transfer or fusion of one 
line with another, when the absorption 


of a company could easily be done by the 
simple device of buying up its shares? 
Would not the faculties of the Tariff Com- 
mission be stupefied in matters referring to 
freight rates on foreign goods, if the Mexican 
lines fell under the dominion of the railways 
also foreign, with which they are connected 
at the frontier? Once our lines should 
have sunk into others more powerful, located 
outside of the Republic, and ours and theirs 
be managed by companies organized in 
conformity with laws also foreign, and from 
which all Mexican elements are excluded, 
could we then prevent with the clauses of 
the concessions the exploitation of our 
territory as a conquered land and the exer- 
cising by these colossal companies of an 
intervention more or less dissembled in the 
financial and political life of the nation? 
The Government has not hesitated a moment 
in answering these questions and other 
similar ones, by a series of acts by which it 
has developed its policy in the matter, and 
it is confident that the immense majority 
of the inhabitants of the Republic will 
approve of them.” 


A STITCH IN TIME 


The fears of the Government were not 
idle ones, for already, beginning with 1903, 
it had to take precautions against those 
possible and more than possible, probable 
trust operations affecting Mexican railways. 


“The purchase of the shares of the 
‘Interoceanic Railroad,’ which from 1903 
gave the Government a_ preponderating 


influence in this company, was a very oppor- 
tune act, as circumstances demonstrated 
later on, not only on account of the tempo- 
rary object then sought for by the Govern- 
ment, and which was to prevent the con- 
solidation of this road with the ‘National,’ 
which at that time was controlled by a 


syndicate in New York, but also because it 
helped the Government to acquire shortly 
afterwards, in a practical and economic way, 
the control of the ‘National’ itself, which 
had already obtained and owned nearly all 
of the shares of the ‘International.’ The 
significance of this resolute act, without 
doubt, caused the Government to hope that 
perhaps these measures would be sufficient 
to put an end to the attempts to absorb our 
roads, and that consequently it would no 
longer be necessary, at least not in the near 
future, to put into effect the only method 
capable of giving a complete and definite 
security to the national interests, which was 
to acquire also the controlling interest of 
the ‘Mexican Central,’ whose road passes 
through the majority of the cities in the 
interior of the Republic, passing through 
nearly all of the national territory from 
north to south, uniting the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean,—constituting a web 
much more extensive than that of the 
‘National Road.’ 

“The Secretary of the Treasury at that 
time was perfectly justified in maintaining 
an expectant attitude; and as long as there 
was no new manifestation of an absorptive 
tendency on the part of our railroad neigh- 
bors, the Secretary was forced to confine 
himself to keeping up a careful vigilance on 
all matters that might have an influence on 
the destiny of the ‘Central,’ from the point 
of view of those interests for whose benefit 
it might in the future be exploited, and also 
to use his friendly offices as a mediator in 
the frequent conflicts between this company 
and the ‘National’—conflicts which it was 
convenient to prevent or adjust, not only 
on account of that policy being in con- 
formity with the conciliatory mission of the 
Government in giving protection to all legiti- 
mate enterprises, but also to prevent any 
reproachesof partiality tocompaniesin which 
the nation was pecuniarily interested.” 


PERILS OF POVERTY 


Shortly afterwards an incident arose 
which determined the Government to con- 
sider a plan which would make impossible 
any fusion of Mexican railways with those 
managed by the trusts on this side of the 
frontier. 

This circumstance or incident was the 
bad financial condition of some of the 
Mexican railways, which, if prolonged or 
accentuated ever so little, would place them 
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at the mercy of the American railroad 
syndicates. 

The errors made in the survey of the 
roads, the tendency of the more important 
ones to extend and branch out in side lines 
not always of a paying nature, and the 
eagerness of some of them to occupy terri- 
tory which they did not want their rivals to 
enter, were the principal causes of the 
financial difficulties in which they floundered 
and which was the reason that incited the 
Government to find a solution which would 
allow the nation to preserve the autonomy 
of her railways, thus protecting her commerce 
and her industries threatened by the trusts. 





Down the silver reaches 


There were two ways of doing it. The 
first was for the Government to buy in the 
open market enough shares to give it the 
controlling interest in the companies and 
through this power block any maneuver of 
the trusts. There is no doubt that this 
method would have proved efficacious, and 
the “Central Railroad Company” did 
actually propose to have this done, and the 
Government had done the same thing when 
it bought the shares of the ‘‘Interoceanic,” 
for the purpose of preventing the consoli- 
dation of this line with the ‘‘National,” 
then held by a syndicate in New York. 

But if the plan was good, as had been 
proved in the case of the two other lines, 





on the other hand it would prove an ex 
pensive proposition when it came to applying 
it to the Mexican Central. Not only must 
immense sums be expended in buying the 
shares of stock, but to straighten out the 
road and to improve it so as to place it in 
condition to be operated at less outlay 
would require great sums of money not 
easily raised and which the Government, 
notwithstanding her surplus of revenues, 
was not able to advance. 

Again some of the companies were sure 
to fall in the hands of their creditors, and 
on foreclosure, if the dignity of the country 
were not to the fore, the roads could be 
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gotten for a song, and the Government 
become the owner of the insolvent roads. 
But this policy not only would not have 
been decorous for the Government, but 
would have been disastrous to the good 
name of the country, and discouraging to 
such investors as might be inclined to bring 
capital into the country. 


THE KEY TO THE LOCK 


To form an idea of the plan finally 
adopted by the Government of Mexico to 
insure her control of her system of railroads, 
one must remember that all of the difficulty 
lay in the obtaining of the controlling 
interest of the ““Mexican Central.” 
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Once in possession of the ‘‘Interoceanic,” 
the “International” and ‘‘ Mexican National,” 
through the purchase of shares of the first 
and last roads, there remained only to con- 
quer the vast system of the ‘Central,’ 
which then would place the web of Mexican 
railways under shelter from any possible 
attack on the part of the trusts, and thus 
also preserve other interior international 
and interoceanic roads intact from such foes, 
thus giving the nation every opportunity to 
develop her wealth. 

The negotiations began with an offer 
from the ‘‘Mexican Central” to transfer a 
sufficient amount of shares of her stock, 
which the Secretary of the Treasury took 
under consideration, intending that this 
should lead to a still better bargain. From 
the start it was not considered wise to follow 
the same proceedings adopted in getting 
the controlling interest of the ‘‘National,”’ 
because the purchase outright of the shares 
meant a heavy outlay in ready money with- 
out any hope of immediate returns; and 
above all by the purchase of these shares, 
the Government would thereby substitute 
itself in the place and stead of the individuals 
who had been dictating, by virtue of the 
ownership of the shares, the policy of the 
road, thus placing itself in a position full 
of dangers and responsibilities, because the 
company was heavily in debt, with large 
payments then due and others soon due. 

For different situations different methods 
are required, and if through the purchase 
of the shares of the ‘“‘National’’ the Govern- 
ment did not risk the money of the nation, 
it was because the property was safely 
managed, its income covered amply the 
interest on all its obligations, and these, 
with the exception of a very small sum, 
would not become due for many years; but 
the case of the ‘‘Mexican Central’’ was very 
different. The road at that time was very 
far from being able to pay its debts, let 
alone the interest on its bonds, and it had 
to pay the principal of its debts in 1910 and 
IgII, amounting to more than one hundred 
millions of dollars. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


In face of these so formidable responsi- 
bilities the idea of obtaining a controlling 
interest by the purchase of sharese had to 
be abandoned; but while refusing to discuss 
the offer, the Secretary nevertheless mani- 
fested his willingness to negotiate along 


other lines, indicating the basis on which 


he thought the business could be done. 
This was as follows: 
First. Consolidation of all of the roads 


belonging to the “National” and “Central,” 
to achieve the double object already pointed 
out—the extension, as fast as possible, of 
all the existing lines and their economical 
operation so as to benetit themselves and 
the public. 

Second. The Government to have the 
controlling interest without paying for it 
either in actual money, bonds or scrip of any 
kind; because the nation had already made 
that kind of sacrifice to obtain the controlling 
interest in the “Interoceanic’” and ‘Na- 
tional” and it did not seem prudent io make 
any further outlays, and the Government 
ought to place itself in the position of a 
shareholder in the last named company, to 
be treated in any attempt at forming a 
fusion on exactly the same footing as any 
other shareholder. 

Third. That the co-operation of the 
creditors of the roads be obtained. No 
stable results could be reached unless the 
properties were free from any _ possible 
intervention. Nor was it wise to take up a 
business of such magnitude unless protected 
from those who with better right might take 
those properties away. 

Fourth. A guarantee from the nation, 
with the margin of absolute security custom- 
ary in these cases, on that part of the debt 
not covered by the first mortgage on the 
properties of the company; for which it 
would be necessary to constitute two classes 
of bonds: those covered by the first mortgage 
and those by the second, which latter would 
have in addition the guarantee of the nation. 

Fifth. The payments on accounts of in- 
debtedness should never exceed the annual 
income of all of the roads united together, 
this income to be figured on the basis of 
the product of the last year’s operation and 
such other sums received from other sources. 
Thus the guarantee of the Government 
would in reality become a moral one; 
because excepting only in those years which 
would be absolutely abnormal, the income 
would naturally follow a progressive in- 
crease, andeven in those years which showed 
a falling off, the great economy in man- 
agement following the — consolidation 
would be such as to prevent the Govern- 
ment ever having to make any great outlay 
of money. 
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Sixth. Providing of funds or _ pro- 
vision to obtain them for the building or 
purchase of new railways, the perfecting 


and equipment of the present ones. 
The financial difficulties in which most 
of the roads were’ involved, which 


quenched all ambition, made this clause 
very justifiable. 

Seventh. Nationalization of the railways, 
or to speak more properly, the transfer of all 
property belonging to such of the companies 
as are organized in foreign lands, to a com- 
pany duly organized in Mexico and man- 
aged by a board of directors domiciled in 
the City of Mexico. 


THE COUNTRY’S CREDIT 


These articles forming the basis of the 
negotiation might seem venturesome to any- 
one not familiar with the actual solidity 
of the credit of Mexico and the confidence 
which her Government inspires. Thirty 
years ago they would have excited the 
laughter and scorn of the banking insti- 
tutions of the whole world, who would have 
thought that the Government of Mexico 
had lost its wits. The fact that the propo- 
sition was accepted and given the decided 
support of numerous banks, both in this 
country and in other lands, certainly proves 
the robust and ample credit of our southern 
neighbor; and we must remember that this 
scheme was negotiated during a great uni- 
versal financial crisis, which only retarded 
but did not render it a failure. 

Now let us see how the consolidation 
was finally effected. As a starting-point 
for the organization of the new company 
it was necessary to decide as to which 
companies were to be included in the con- 
solidation, for as the Government was 
directly or financially interested in several 
railways and was desirous of acquiring 
others, the question arose as to whether all 
of them or only part of them should be 
included. For there had to be considered 
the magnitude of the proposition, the legal 
conditions of the different companies and 
their financial condition. 

It was decided at once to leave out the 
“Tehuantepec” road, whichis being operated 
under a special contract which has many 
years yet to run; and the “Vera Cruz al 
Pacifico,” which, like the former, is the 
exclusive property of the nation, and which 
although managed with complete inde- 
pendence from other railway companies, 


nevertheless to a certain extent is under the 
influence of the “Tehuantepec” road, with 
which it forms a series of roads separate 
from those in which the Government is only 
a shareholder. 

As to the “Interoceanic,” the fact that it 
was originally organized in England, which 
would give rise to complications owing to 
the opposition which shareholders in that 
country generally make when asked to 
exchange their shares for those in foreign 
companies, determined the Government 
to exclude that company from the consolida- 
tion, at least for the present; but neverthe- 
less it would continue to form part of the 
national railways, by virtue of the transfer 
to it of rights by the “National,” actual 
owner of the controlling interest in the 
‘“Interoceanic.” 

The “Hidalgo” and ‘Nordeste,”’ the 
“Coahuila” and ‘‘Pacifico,” ‘Mexicano del 
Pacitico,” and other railroads whose shares 
are held in totality by the ‘National’? and 
“Central” and the property of which is 
held in common by these last named roads, 
had to follow the fate of the larger systems 
of which they formed a part and they were 
joined in the consolidation. The same 
cannot be said of the “Mexican Inter- 
national,” of which the “National” only 
owns seventy-seven per cent of the shares, 
the general public owning the remaining 
twenty-three per cent. The incorporation 
of this road into the general combination 
will depend on circumstances that could 
not be foreseen, although probably it will 
also be done before long. 

The plan of consolidation comprises only 
the “National” and the “Central,” and later 
on the “International.” The first has a 
length of three thousand six hundred and 
four kilometers, the second five thousand 
six hundred and seventy-eight kilometers 
and the third one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-eight kilometers, making a 
total of ten thousand two hundred and 
twenty kilometers, which very shortly will 
be operated by one sole company; and if to 
these are added the one thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-four kilometers of the 


“Interoceanic,’ the new company will 
control a total of eleven thousand four 
hundred and four kilometers of its own 


and other roads, of which nine thousand 
three hundred and seventy-three kilometers 
are broad-gauge and two thousand and 
thirty-one narrow-gauge. 
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The capital of the company is as follows: 


SHARES OF THE CAPITAL STOCK 


l*irst prefe rred shares pits > 600, 
Second preferred share : ; - 250,000 > 
Common shares.....- see sw. isceee ESQ;000,000 


$460,000,000 


Of these shares the Government owns 
yutright: 
Iirst preferred shares received in ex- 


change for preferred shares in the 


IMMIGRANT 6 oa cece cea eee ees ee $ 20,000,000 
Second preferred shares received in ex- 

change for second preferred shares in 

he ‘‘National,’’ at the rate of 100 

National for 110 of the former --- 20,556,580 
Second preferred shares in exchange for 

shares in the “‘Central’’..........<. 40, ,O0O 
Common shares received in exchange 
; 
i 


for deferred shares in the ‘National’ 
Common shares received as compensa- 


tion in part for the Government 


EES 5S eho eee ae Ree ee ee 


Total shares belonging to the Nation $230,004, 580 


To obtain this number of shares and this 
preponderant position in the company, the 
Government obligated itself to guarantee 
the four per cent mortgage bonds which the 
company is authorized to issue for the 
following amounts and for the purposes 
stated: 


To exchange present bonds and pro- 


vide funds. .... $ 85,500,000 


For rolling material and equipment, 


posterior to Jan. 1, 1gto, at the rate 
$2,500,000 of bonds annually --- 409,500,000 


For construction or purchase of roads, 

or properties belonging to same, at 

the rate of $6,250 per kilometer .... 19,000,000 
To acquire or redeem the mortgage 
bonds of the “International,” if 


thought necessary to do so........ 26,000,000 

For the short line from Tampico to the 
City of Mexico, or to build bridges, 
Ries oi ik kG ee pbs Get Oe we ee ee 


6,000,000 


Total authorized issue of bonds. . . .$186,000,000 


At first sight the debt guaranteed by the 
Government seems very large, but outside 
of the first issue of $85,500,000, all the 
others refer only to issues that can be made, 
or that will be made as fast as the lines are 
extended in obedience to the necessities of 
trafic; and of the $85,500,000, nearly 
$25,000,000 will be held in deposit to be 
used whenever it is decided to pay off the 
mortgage bonds of the ‘‘National’’; so that 
in actual fact the debt guaranteed is really 
only $60,000,000, on which the annual 
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interest is $2,500,000. If to this we add 
the fact that the consent of the Secretary 
of the Treasury must be first obtained before 
any issue of bonds can be made, the result 
is that the Government controls and regu- 
lates all issues of bonds for which directly or 
indirectly it might be responsible; therefore 
it is likely that the future issue of bonds 
will have relation to the increase of income, 
and probable that such increase of income 
will be sufficient to pay off old accounts as 
well as new ones. 
WHAT IS BACK OF THE BONDS 

To show the resources of the Mexican 
Railroad Company and_ therefore what 
risks the Government has shouldered in 
guaranteeing the mortgage bonds, it be- 
comes necessary to compare the revenues 
of the company, taking the most recent 
and authentic data, with the expenditures 
exactly resulting from the consolidation, 
and to do this we must bear in mind that the 
company was not able to receive at once 
all of the property belonging to the con- 
solidated roads, while it had to bear from 
the start all of the expenses which followed 
the consolidation. So we will begin first 
with the transient situation of the company 
and then show its definite position. 

The fixed annual expenses of the company 
on account of the consolidation are as 
follows: 
Interest 45% 

preferred bonds. . 


Interest 407 


on $65,107,262.50 
EE tenia me, Seat $2,9209,826.81 


on $53,105,600 general 


mortgage bonds guaranteed by the 


SPO MCIUOIN ow occa cence weer ace 2,124,224.00 
Dividends 2°% on $28,833,000 first 
PVELEITOG GNATES: 3...65. 2:0 = 5 25 26a 25010 576,660.00 


Interest 59% on $19,434,000 on notes of 


the ‘‘National” and ‘‘Central R. R.” 


071,700.00 


Total fixed annual expenses, ...... $6,602,410.81 


The total income of the Mexican Railroad 
Company during the transition period is as 
follows: 

Interest and dividends 


ASMIALEUNSUS: 4.52 25.255 Sse. ee 924,617.12 


MADR ANGOING hc Sle SS ds ae te wp ik some $7, 104,339.04 
PMIWALIERIICNSES 56.2 (2 :< <:5.50)0 5:50 =e 6,602,410.81 
Net gains during transition period....$ 501,819.23 


When the transition period is over these 
conditions will improve considerably and 
the company will be in a flourishing con- 
dition. 
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For when all of the properties belonging 
to the consolidated roads are in the hands 
of the company, an annual economy of 
$1,650,000 can be made, which, with the 
$200,000 reduction of expense already made 
on making the consolidation, gives a total 
of $1,850,000. 

Besides we must consider that when the 
financial crisis is over, and mercantile 
transactions are in vigor again, traffic will 
increase and with it the income of the 
company. 

And this is already taking place, as the 
facts show that the income has increased 
sixty-eight per cent in the first six months 
of the year 1909-1g910,as compared with the 
same period of 1g08-1909. This increase 
amounts to $1,351,079, all of which prom- 
ises to the Mexican Railroad Company a 
brilliant success and proves the strength of 
the consolidation. 


The consolidation of the Mexican rail- 
ways, of which we have given here an idea, 
deserved a special article in the series that 


we have devoted to actual Mexico. On 
account of its magnitude, the brilliant 


manner in which it was carried out, and 
the colossal benefits obtained free of cost to 
the Treasury, it is a masterpiece which many 
other countries might envy. 

We call the attention of our readers to it as 
the crowning of a work of peace and progress 
which will redound to the fame and glory 
of that great statesman, Porfirio Diaz, whose 
ability carried it to a happy finish. 


II. Tue Poricy of GENERAL DIAZ 


7. the administrative achievement of 
General Diaz has not been in reality 
and could not be the object of censure 
(indeed it has merited of applause far 
more than reprobation), the same cannot 
be said of his political attitude and official 
proceedings. 

The majority of the country has accepted 
the latter and has affiliated itself with the 
former, subjugated by the brilliant results 
that the Porfirian policy has produced in 
the country; but here and there have ap- 
peared restless, discontented spirits, many 
of them ambitious for glory and power, 
others purely and simply intriguers without 
prestige or politicians without futures who 
have formulated severe criticisms and 
propagated despicable falsehoods in respect 


to the policy of General Diaz, which have 
at times almost menaced his person. 

Nothing better can we do to make public 
the facts that refute those despicable stories 
than to reproduce an article published in 
Mexico and endorsed by almost the entire 
press of the country and contradicted by no 
one. That article follows here, so far as 
it refers to the personal criticism of General 
Diaz and of his policy: 


It is said, generally sotto voce: ‘General 
Diaz has never wished nor does he wish to 
lose his power.’’ And then follow, in sub- 
stance, such proofs as these in support of 
that point of view: 

General Diaz proclaimed the principle of 
no re-election, and after the administration 
of General Gonzalez, he reformed the con- 
stitution, admitting the re-election for an- 
other term only, making us_ retrograde 
later on to indefinite re-election. After that, 
no candidate was found to be satisfactory 
to him, and he has had himself re-elected 
continuously: and to cap the climax, he 
confides to Creelman his desire to rest, yet 
accepts again the nomination for the next 
term. 


CONSUMMATION TO BE WISHED 


For the political dilettante these facts are 
proofs and, although without foundation 
as will soon be seen, they have given to not 
a few the conviction that General Diaz has 
never thought of laying down his power, 
never has sincerely intended to give himself 
a successor during his lifetime, and much 
less has he pretended, according to his 
expressions, to make an essay of democ- 
racy. Let us hasten to say that the majority 
of people who think thus congratulate 
themselves that such is the case. Human 
history presents few examples of rulers so 
fitted to the conditions of a country and 
epoch and so potent to procure for a 
people the prime requisites—peace and 
prosperity—which time will turn into the 
permanent advantages of democracy and 
justice; and when a people finds a Henry IV 
who procures for it la poule au pot, and 
more than that, peace, security and respect- 
ability before the world, I would like with 
all my soul to make such a regime ever- 
lasting, to immortalize the man who has 
made manna rain upon it, delivered it 
from Diogenes’ barrel and redeemed it 
from the ignominy of the Court of Miracles, 
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by giving him home and country and ele- 
vating him to the noble class of citizen of an 
industrious and prosperous land. 


THE REAL ACCUSATION 


The great desire that General Diaz 
should remain in power is not the wish of 
the President, but an aspiration of the 
Mexican people; and to accuse General 
Diaz of desiring the perpetuation of his 
power, is really to charge the people with 
preferring a certainty to the uncertain; and 
with wishing to preserve intact the welfare 
which they have enjoyed. 

But what need to argue, if with facts 
palpable, undeniable and now proper to be 
made public, it can be demonstrated that 
General Diaz has wished to leave the power 
in good hands, to retire to private life and 
to try new men in the government of the 
country; that what but a short time ago 
he expressed to Creelman—namely, the 
desire which he felt to confide to other 
hands the reins of the government, during 
the lifetime of him who has managed them 
with such accuracy—has been for many 
years his fixed idea and his main preoccu- 
pation, that ambitious only for the public 
welfare and the greatness of his country, 
he has feared that his retirement might 
cause a shake-up in the country, his desire 
being that by an insensible and gradual 
transition it should reach a great future 
without sacrificing any of its present 
conquests ? 

Those people of standards, exalted cri- 
terions and noble intentions, who ignore 
the facts which we propose to make public, 
have always been surprised that General 
Diaz, who has reached such a height of 
greatness, does not complete his task by 
giving, like Cincinnatus or like Grant, an 
example of disinterest and democratic 
virtue, withdrawing to private life after 
having established peace and_ prosperity; 
and they have asked in astonishment, how 
is it possible that General Diaz is satisfied 
with being the first in his country, when it 
would be so easy for him to be one of the 
first among humanity? For these latter, it 
would have sufficed for him to lower the 
flag of power and let the country try its 
strength, be sufficient to itself, and replace 
the all-powerful influence of his personality 
with the collective support of the people; 
and at the tremendous hour of his perma- 
nent retirement, observe his country, now 


arrived at maturity, strong and capable in it- 
self to direct its destinies toward grand ideals. 

Those who think in this wise are indeed 
right; yet the first to have had 
thoughts was General Diaz himself. 


those 


PROOFS OF THE PUDDING 


When at the beginning of ’77, General 
Diaz was elected for the first time President 
of the Republic, inasmuch as he could not 
assume the obligation on the constitutional 
date and only did so on the fifth of May of 
that year, his friends recommended that the 
period of his administration should extend 
from that date until the fifth of May of 1881. 
General Diaz positively refused and exacted 
that the time should be computed as if he 
had taken possession in December of the 
year before. This is not the conduct of a 
man eager for power, who propcses to 
retain that power perpetually, and to whom 
one day more of executive command is 
always precious. 

During his first administration, and im- 
pressed by the great talents which the 
President had displayed, his numerous 
partizans incited him to cut out of his 
program the clause which opposed re- 
election and to re-establish the primitive 
constitutional text. 

General Diaz opposed this most energeti- 
cally, and when the time came, delivered 
the power to General Gonzalez, the person 
chosen to succeed him. 

Less than the first is this second mag- 
nanimous act the conduct of one filled with 
insatiable ambition and aspiring to per- 
petual power. 

If, during his second administration, he 
gave his consent to re-election for only one 
period, and years after to indefinite re- 
election, he bowed to the reiterated pressure 
of opinion, which did not wish to confide 
to other hands the conservation of peace 
and the re-organization of everything that 
was imperfect, deficient and disquieting in 
the country—an immense task for which 
there was confidence in General Diaz alone. 


AN OPPORTUNE TIME 


The calm of the country in the year of 
’98, the solidity of the credit, the prosperity 
of the public treasury, and the surety of 
an economical development never since 
contradicted, save by unforeseen worldly 
events—an influence which no country, in- 
cluding the most powerful, has been able 
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to escape—all this suggested to General 
Diaz the idea that perchance the moment 
had arrived could retire 
private life in almost complete security that 
the country would not sutfer from any 
unforeseen calamity. 

This design not only was broad, noble 
and almost without example in the history 
of humanity, but was also perfectly founded 
and_ plausible. 

He could, then, withdraw himself, not so 
much in search of rest, which he has always 
ardently desired and to which he has an 
undeniable right, and to which, furthermore, 
he is so little accustomed, as to see for him- 
self in action those energetic forces of peace 
and of progress, by him created for the 
good of the country, to give himself 
satisfaction of following from afar the tran- 
quil and progressive march of the country 
by the sole influence of the interests created 
by the normal action of the powers and 
economic resistance, political and_ social, 
and to assure himself that his lifework had 
been as great and solid as he had dreamed. 

If, as everything seemed to foretell, the 
country could go on by itself, conserve 
what it has acquired, increase it and 
advance by the path already traced, a more 
gigantic stride could not have been made 
toward the realization of our institutions; 
the founder of order and the promoter of 
wealth would become the most efficacious 
democratic educator, and the so-called 
dictator and even tyrant, would become the 
real creator of our democracy, and _ the 
paladin most powerful of public liberty. 

To realize this plan it was necessary to 
prepare a regular and normal succession 
and to think of a suitable person who could 
count upon the support of vast social classes, 
and with prestige and sufficient support to 
assure his. election. General Diaz thought 
of Sefior Limantour, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and suggested that he speak to the 
numerous friends and sympathizers which 
his skilful financial mariagement had gained 
for him in the country and should present 
himself as a candidate for the presidency. 
General Diaz offered his help to Seftor 
Limantour and prepared a manifesto to the 
nation, a document known to Senor Gen- 
eral Mena and some other intimate friends, 
in which, for reasons similar to those now 
made public, he renounced his nomination 
for the period of IQOO-1Q04. 

This renunciation having been formu- 


when he into 
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lated and founded, there was no doubt that 
the innumerable political friends of General 
Diaz would offer their votes to 
Limantour; with this the President would 
co-operate with such means of persuasion 
as he could legitimately use, and thanks to 
these things the election of Senor Limantour 
could be looked upon as almost a certainty. 


Senor 


A COMPLICATION 


Senor Limantour, although profoundly 
grateful for such a manifestation of esteem 
and confidence, declined the high distinction 
with which he was honored and which, even 
in the supposition of failure, to a great 
degree elevated him. Nothing could better 
fill a man’s ambition, however excessive, 
than to succeed the most eminent of states- 
men with his full consent and his direct 
moral support. 

For not accepting the nomination which 
was offered him, Senor Limantour invoked 
reasons of different kind: his civil character, 
which would make it difficult for him to 
gain the sympathy of the military element; 
his lack of experience and his lack of skill 
in the solution of political problems, the 
most arduous, and the most complex that 
can present themselves to the perspicacity 
and science of men; his merits, that he did 
not think great enough to justify what 
could be considered an insane ambition, as 
with less reason has been said and_ pub- 
lished since, and even the state of his health, 
which was then quite fragile. 

General Diaz, with his high perspicacity, 
did not judge anything seriously but the 
first objection and thought this obstacle 
could be easily removed by associating in 
the future administrative labor of Senor 
Limantour, a soldier of high grade and 
prestige who would bring to the combination 
the sympathies of the army. 

Taking advantage of his stay in Monterey, 
in December, 1808, General Diaz com- 
municated his project to General D. Ber- 
nardo Reyes, and asked his opinion. 
General Reyes received the idea with real 
enthusiasm and offered the President his 
most active co-operation in favor of Senor 
Limantour. 

In spite of the success of this important 
enterprise, Senor Limantour continued to 
insist that General Diaz liberate him from 
the tremendous responsibility of an eventual 
succession to which he was not inclined 
and to which he did not judge his faculties 




















Ihe central portrait is that of José Y. 
Limantour, LL. D., Secretary of Finance and 
Public Credit in Mexico, whom President Diaz ap- 
proved as his successor, and who declined the honor 


adequate, and equally General Reyes in- 
sisted on his side with pressure that he 
should accept the high post which, with such 
probabilities of success, he might occupy. 
Matters remained unchanged for some 
months, and his presence having become 
necessary in aforeign country for the definite 
arrangement for the conversion of the debt, 
Senor Limantour absented himself from 
the country for an _ indefinite period. 
As the elections of 
1900 were approach- 
ing, and it had been 
impossible to con- 
quer the resistance of 
Sefior Limantour, . 
General Diaz, urged 
by his innumerable 
friends, and yielding 
to the pressure of 
public opinion, ac- 
cepted again the 
nomination, with- 
held his manifesto, 
and the unanimous 
vote of the nation 
acclaimed him once 
more President. 
Before facts of this 
kind, that no one 
acquainted with 
them dares deny, will 
any one still insist 
that General Diaz 
has wished to per- 
petuate his power? 
Those who pretend 



























At the left is D.Olegario Molina, LL. D., 
Secretary of Development, and at the right 
Leandro Fernandez, C. E., Secretary of Com 
munication and Public Works 


such a thing do not know General Diaz, 
nor are they aware of the facts, nor 
do they know of how much abnegation the 
heart of a patriot is capable, where the good 
and greatness of his country are concerned. 

But still there is more to be said, and in 
saying it we shall make clear the earnest 
desire of General Diaz for a successor dur- 
ing his lifetime, that he may witness the 
grand spectacle of a country prepared by 
him to govern itself. 

The intention of 
General Diaz not 
having been realized 
at the seemingly 
propitious moment 
of the elections of 
1900, his plan 
changed in its form, 
but its- foundation 
remained identically 
the same. 

Elected President, 
he would take pos- 
session of the power, 
exercise it for some 
months, then ask a 
leave of absence and 
put a substitute in 
his place. 

General Reyes, 
who had applauded 
the first combination, 
received the second 
with no less enthus- 
iasm. Faithful to 
his first promises, 


General Manuel Cosio, Secretary of the Army and Navy 





Sefor Ramon Corral, Vice-President of Mexico and Secretary of the Interior 


exceptional ability, 


Senor Corral is a man ol 


and is generally considered the logical successor to the Presidency 


of Mexico when General Diaz deems it expedient to retire . 


} 


the merits of Senor Limantour upon 


whom, because of the refusal of the first 
combination, he strongly urged the accept- 
ance of the second. 

(ne would such was_ his 


have said, 


rf 


he made known in private and in public 


anxiety and such the pressure he used, that 
his was the greatest interest in the realization 
of the project. 

Although without any doubt the second 
plan was more acceptable than the first to a 


man who had shown an honesty superior 
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to all eulogy, declaring himself incapable 
of fulfilling a post which, although incap- 
able, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
a thousand men would have accepted, 
such was the modesty and conviction of 
Sefor Limantour that he refused again. 
CONTRASTING NATURES 

An extraordinary phenomenon was then 
presented to vulgar spirits, yet one perfectly 
logical to those who know man: before 
such stubborn resistance, General Diaz, 
cold, calm and accustomed to vanquish 
obstacles with perseverance, persisted and 
searched for another form to his idea; 
General Reyes, passionate, impatient, -im- 
pu'sive, more used to assault than to besiege, 
wanted to make use of the circumstances 
for his personal benefit. 

There sprouted then, as if by the art of 
magic, a petulant and malignant press, 
which chietly lashed Senor Limantour, but 
in reality the Porfirian administration, and 
made a stupid and scandalous opposition 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to the 
cabinet of General Diaz and also (how 
many things are seen and recognized in 
life!) to General Reyes, then Secretary 
of War. 

Very soon it was clearly seen that these 
attacks came from General Reyes, and the 
prudence and tact of General Diaz inter- 
preted them as the acts of a disobedient 
and rebellious child who puts himself in 
the way of his father’s policies and con- 
tradicts it openly. General Reyes gave his 
resignation to the portfolio of war and 
retired to Nuevo Leon. 

After these incidents General Diaz could 
do nothing more in favor of his former 
plans. Nevertheless he did not abandon 
his original idea. He then instituted the 
constitutional reform which created the 
vice-presidency of the Republic in the form 
in which it is to-day established. 

At the first insinuations of his friends in 
favor of his candidacy for that office, Senor 
Limantour renounced it publicly. The 
triumphant candidate was Sefor D, Ramon 
Corral, whose great qualities designated 
him for the eventual succession of General 
Diaz. Everything recommended him—his 
age, his energy, his vast intelligence, the 
experience acquired first in the government 
of Sonora, and afterward in the Federal 
district and as a member of the Cabinet, 
and his faithful adherence to the President 


which would prevent the danger which that 
form of the vice-presidency presented to the 
country: the possibility that around the 
vice-president a focus of hostility might 
form against the established government. 

All these great qualities and, more than 
anything else, the assurance that Senor 
Corral would follow with conviction and 
enthusiasm the fundamental program of 
General Diaz’ government, made his candi- 
dacy satisfactory to the people and to the 
President. 

But General Diaz did not abandon his 
idea of seeing during his lifetime the 
country in full democratic activity, and 
several years after the elections he spon- 
taneously opened the way for public opinion 
to manifest itself and to be exerted in 
accordance with peace and order in the 
future elections. 

Such is the true and profound significance 
of the interview with Creelman. In that 
interview General Diaz expressed to the 
newspaper man his wish to retire from 
office, leaving behind a strong and respected 
government and an opposition party or- 
ganized within the exigencies of peace and 
democracy. Equally he expressed the de- 
sire that Mexico should be ready to accept 
his idea. 

This interview gave him opportunity to 
make known to the country desires which 
dated back many years, and for the realiza- 
tion of which he had shown so much 
enthusiasm. 

That declaration might arouse in the 
country the expected democratic movement, 
obedient to the law and inspired by the 
purest patriotism; and to that movement 
General Diaz could confide the designation 
of his successor. 

But the majority of the country, on 
learning the wishes of General Diaz, and 
not without justice, became alarmed, lest 
the future be compromised and the present 
wrecked; and the people appealed again 
anxiously and insistently to the pilot who 
had so often brought them safely into port. 

There was no other way left to the 
patriotism of General Diaz, to return peace 
to the public mind and tranquility to vested 
interests, than to accede to the pressure of 
public opinion, which demanded his candi- 
dacy and to continue in sympathy with 
that of Senor Corral. The events which 
followed have corroborated the wisdom 
and patriotism of this determination. 
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While certain political groups which 
proposed to second it were duly organized 
and initiated a pacific campaign, serene 
and legal, others, principally one—that of 
General Reyes—was consecrated to the 
promotion of an unhealthful agitation 
throughout the country; preferring the dema- 
gogue’s illegal practices to the democratic 
course, they resuscitated the loose and 
defamatory press, undertook to undermine 
and demoralize the discipline of the army, 
so worthy of eulogy, and in_ short 
wanted to make the country retrograde to 
the calamitous epochs from which General 
Diaz had far redeemed it and of which, 
during his wise administration, there had 
been no recurrence. 

These political proceedings, so little in 
harmony with the high desires of General 
Diaz, have again gathered the nation about 
his person and his program, and decided 
those of the country who were most in- 
dustrious and most patriotic, to second 
again and without vacillation the views of 
their President. 

Should it still be possible to accuse 
General Diaz of vulgar ambition and to 
burden him with the accusation of wishing 
to perpetuate himself in power? Insane 
ambition, deliberate demagogic blindness, 
and furious spite, will continue to do so, 
without reason and against all reason; but 
the sane and patriotic element will be 
eternally grateful to General Diaz for 
preferring to continue to govern rather than 





to plunge the country into ruin and loss of 
prestige and to abandon it to anarchy. 


The long article here reproduced condenses 
and justifies the policy of General Diaz. 

Mexico is nevertheless far from being 
able to govern itself according to the demo- 
cratic forms, especially those preferred by 
the Anglo-Saxons. The diversity of the 
races, the ignorance of the masses, on whose 
education the Federal government had 
little influence, the passionate temperament, 
and the demagogic and Jacobite tendencies 
of a part of the higher classes, as also the 
refined clericalism of the wealthy—with 
special menace to the large rural property 
owners—have been, and will be for a long 
time to come, serious obstacles to the im- 
planting of true democracy. 

But besides an emancipator and a re- 
former, Mexico has found in General Diaz 
the best and most fervent propagator of 
democracy. For nobody works better and 
more efficaciously in its favor than he who 
establishes peace, increases wealth and 
diffuses knowledge, and General Diaz has 
pacified, enriched and educated his country 
and has placed it upon the road that before 
long must lead it to the most ample, most 
complete and most enviable political liberty. 

And by his gigantic task General Diaz 
will be known to posterity as among the 
greatest rulers of which humanity may 
boast, and the Mexico he has made will be 
recognized as one of the happiest and most 
prosperous countries in the world. 


My Wish 


By ELEANORE F. Lewys 


I have no hope of Fame, 
My brow not kissed 
By fading laurel wreath: 
For Fame is but the passing of a name 
Along the road to Death, 
Just to be missed— 


When, by the smold’ring flame, 
My soul-friends list, 
Perhaps in moonlight spell, 
Or, joyous in some dear old earthly game, 
The tears up-swell 
At mention of my name— 


Just to be m 


issed ! 


Making 
the All-Round 
Boy 


The Story of the Columbia Park 
Boys’ Club 


By Swwney S. PEIxottTo 


Founder and Director of the Club 


Most men have been boys. The man 
reflects the boy. Recognition of this fact 
makes charitable and educational work 
among boys one of wide interest to think- 
ing people. The Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club in San Francisco has accom plished 
some results along original lines. 

















Four Little Boy Blues who have blown American war-time 
melodies on hospitable foreign shores 


Major Peixotto, who tells here of his work 
with boys, is one of the leaders of this work in America. 
chosen to lead the American Boy Scout movement in San Francisco. 


He has recently been 
He is 


leader of the Pacific Athletic Association, second in size in the United States and 


first in accomplishment. 


He organized the San Francisco Public Schools Ath 


letic League, the Catholic Schools Athletic League and the Sunday-Schools 


Athletic League. 
tour to Seattle. 


T is nineteen years since 
a work was started for the 
benefit of boys living in the 
south-of-Market district of 
San Francisco by an ear- 
nest lot of young men and 
women who desired to 
give some of their spare 
time in the interest of boys 
less favored in their start 
in life. Four years after 
the beginning of the work 
here, a new work for boys 
was organized, called the 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club. 
It is here that I have had 
the opportunity to create 
and develop the interesting boys’ club which 
has grown so well to be a virile boys’ work 
of to-day. 

It has always been my idea to give boys 
what they want, not what people think they 
ought to have, and I believe this has been 





He is now with the Columbia Park Boys on their vacation 


one of the reasons for the success of this 
club. The Columbia Park Boys’ Club 
stands as an expression of what boys long 
for and love best. They have been led to 
express themselves more intelligently than 
they ever could possibly hope to do if they 
were working alone. Boys are exactly the 
same as men. If left to themselves they will 
develop just as one-sidedly as most men 
develop. We find, in our associations with 
the boys, those with no thought in life but 
baseball; others crazy over going to cheap 
theaters; others who think swimming the 
only thing for their Sunday sport, and some 
who, having learned toread, keep at the books 
of only one author until they have read the 
last book of a hundred he has written. 
Boys as a rule get into a rut along the line 
of the gang with which they are associated 
and there seems to come the end of their 
development. It was urgent, then, in start- 
ing the new club, that an attempt should be 
made to develop these boys into what has 
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come to be called “all-round boys.” Boys 
should be made to use all the qualities with 
which. every one of them in this world is 
endowed. Military drill was established 
for the sake of its training and its high order 
of discipline and because it is not a popular 
feature of boys’ work. Here was something 
they would have to do against their will. 
In order to overcome the unpopularity of 
military work we went into athletics with 
heart and soul. This is the work that 
appeals to most boys and should be the 
greatest factor in all boys’ work. Inter-club 
baseball tournaments and track and field 
meets for boys were the great feature of 
early club days and aroused a spirit of fair 
play and loyalty which has lasted through 
all these years. Later, when the boys had 
reached a point of understanding, the work 
of physical development was established in 
the gymnasium, and this department has 
grown to be a most important part of the 
work to-day. 

It has always been the motto of the club 
that the boys should be kept busy at all 
times. The parliamentary meetings, the 
hour in the manual training workshops, and 
the interesting dramatics have been im- 
portant influences in enticing the boys from 
the street into the quiet atmosphere of the 
club. Music began in the earliest days in 
the form of jovial chorus singing before the 
boys went home. It was later developed 
into a soprano chorus, which has established 
a long line of celebrated boy soloists who 
have made singing traditional and easy to 
attain. Out of military came the need for 
drum and bugle corps, and as a growth 
from this drum and bugle corps we have 
developed our bands which now form so 
important a part of the club’s life. 

The summer camps have grown in a most 
satisfactory way. First, they began as an 
outing for boys in the fruit orchards; then 
as a development of a summer government 
camp which has grown year by year to an 
orderly and inspiring type of boy camp life. 
The walking trips have been my personal 
idea and they have grown from a party of 
four boys in 1896 to parties of fifty boys who 
have seen all the coast counties of California 
on foot. 

In the long fifteen years since the Colum- 
bia Park Boys’ Club has been established, 
the one effort has been to make this club a 
demonstration of the wonderful possibilities 
that lie in the boys’ world. We are apt to 
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think that the boys of to-day are so careless 
and irresponsible that this thing of inter- 
esting boys in themselves is a rather difficult 
task. The encouraging success obtained 
in this work only proves that the boy of the 
great city is still a regenerate, longing, 
yearning still for the old ideals that are not 
obtainable to-day because of the rush of 
city life and the changed home ideals. 

It was no easy matter to bring this work 
to its present splendid condition. From the 
very start, boys in the neighborhood arose 
in arms against this peaceful invasion. 
They all seemed to resent any energy that 
came into their midst which was to bring 
order and refinement among them, or a 
desire to establish a new standard from that 
under which they were living. A man who 
works among boys meets with the most 
peculiar opposition. The boys within the 
club make every effort to appear unin- 
fluenced by him. They willingly accept all 
that is given with the outward appearance 
of indifference. They misunderstand his 
motives; they talk most unkindly about him 
on the street and use every effort to make 
the teacher feel that his work is wasted and 
of little meaning to them. The boys who 
do not belong to such a club make the boys 
who do belong feel that an intruder is coming 
among them with an ulterior motive. The 
teacher has to create an alluring temptation; 
he has to make everything done so appealing 
that there must be some excuse for boys to 
retain their membership. Our work was so 
convincing that the boys on the outside had 
finally to admit its worth. 

The club has always held to the idea that 
nothing is too good for boys. It has argued 
that it costs large sums of money in every 
household to raise good children. Boys 
must have the best of things to grow up to 
be the best of men. Their idle hours must 
be made valuable to them. The first 
thought in our club has been, not to erect a 
costly structure, but to provide proper and 
elaborate equipment for every department 
of the work. The uniforms of the band must 
be of the first quality; the military suits have 
always been durable and neat and smart in 
appearance; our baseball department has 
been equipped with every facility for giving 
the boys proper expression in this difficult 
form of sport. All the other features of the 
club work have been uniform and made so 
that they create pride in the heart of every 
boy who is a member of these various 
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The Columbia Park Boys’ Club in minstrel form. 


interests. We have purchased the _ best 
quality of drums and the musical instru- 
ments used by the band are of the best make 
we could buy. We have made the utmost 
effort to provide the boys of this club with 
such inducements that they would feel 
proud to be members of the organization 
and it has been this standard that has made 
the boys outside agree, although they do 
not belong to the club, that it is a work of 
which any boy who belongs should be proud. 
It is true that there are much more elaborate 
clubhouses for boys and it is true that there 
are clubhouses where there are more boys, 
but there is no boys’ club which has so 
many wonderful organizations within its 
walls, or where those organizations are 
better equipped. 

The educational features of the club have 
grown to be more and more a distinct idea 
around which the work is associated. In 
the earlier years it perhaps was fair to class 


There is no end of talent among these youngsters 


the work within the realms of a charitable 
organization. The later developments have 
quite raised it above the benevolent insti- 
tution type. The work is an educational 
development and illustrates not the needs 
of any one set of boys, but the needs of every 
boy who is born in the great American city. 
The successes with the educational feature 
have come through the fact that all the work 
is given to the boys through the simplest 
possible methods. There is no extravagant 
waste of time in learning anything. The 
singing is an expression of sound, without 
any cultivation of voice or waste of time 
learning note reading. The band music 
has grown to be one of the easiest accom- 
plishments of the boys, because tradition 
has told us how simple it is for young boys 
to take up a musical instrument and master 
it if too much stress is not laid on the learning 
of the fundamentals which the average 
music teacher insists on children learning. 





On the first of March, of this year, several thousand people gave enthusiastic greeting to 
the company of forty-two Columbia Park Boys, athletes and entertainers, 
who returned on the Steamer Alameda from the Antipodes To) 
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In our manual training shops, the work 
has been presided over by people of artistic 
instincts. The results here have been most 
satisfactory. Just recently a Russian edu- 
cator, who is making a careful study of 
schools in the United States, asserted that 
the work accomplished by the boys of this 
club was superior to anything that he had 
seen in his travels through the United States. 
The fact that the same method—simplicity 
—has been used in applying the course of 
study in this department has made it an 
attractive work and one of the most delight- 
ful sides of the club life to the boys is this 
development of their handicraft instincts. 

The athletic work of the club is very well 
known. The boys of this organization 
acquitted themselves with credit and honor 
for a great many years in all phases of 
athletics, whether they represent the club 
or the school where they are studying. 
Outdoor athletics are allied with the strong- 
est factor for their success—the gymnasium. 
It has been part of the duty of every club 
member to consider the development of his 
body as one of the urgent necessities of his 
membership, and most of the older boys 
who have grown up in this club have a 
sturdy basis for physical health, which will 
be a great factor throughout their entire 
manhood. 

The stage work that seems to fascinate 
the large audiences before which the boys 
have performed, is the result of the most 
simple forms of expressions. For seven 
years, in the afternoons and evenings, before 
the boys have left for their homes, im- 
promptu plays have been arranged in the 
little club theater, and after the plot has 
been discussed the boys enter into the 
movement of the play and supply the lines 
upon the stage as the play develops. The 
result of this training has been a race of 
boys who are fearless in the face of an 
audience and who talk intelligently upon 
any stage. They are mimics and under- 
studies of the clever older members of the 
club. I consider that this has been one of 
the greatest factors in making the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club a successful boys’ work. 

All of this has been made more attractive 
because of our vacation outings. Every boy 
living in the city of San Francisco should 
have at least a month each year of outdoor 
life. The benefits have been so evident in 
the growth of the city boy, during such a 
short period of time, that we have come to 


Making the All-Round Boy 


look upon this as the important point of all 
other influences of the club. A year’s work 
at the club and a month’s work in the 
summer time means a growth of from four 
to five inches a year in the height and 
breadth of body, and the mind keeps pace. 

Most of these boys have wandered on foot 
up and down the California coast and some 
of them were the fortunate members of the 
greatest boy’s trip ever undertaken—the re- 
cent journey of Columbia Park boys to 
Australia. It was the remarkable versa- 
tility of talent possessed by these boys that 
made the Australian people love and wel- 
come them so heartily and send them 
through the great commonwealth with suc- 
cess. These boys had the honor of being 
reviewed by every Crown governor of the 
Australian states, of being addressed by 
the Premier of every state and of meeting 
the mayors of sixty-one cities and towns in 
New Zealand and Australia. 

They played a new Australian football 
game, they played baseball, basketball, 
and cricket; went in for swimming tourna- 
ments and shot rifle matches against crack 
cadet teams. They gave evening perform- 
ances everywhere they visited, evenings 
sports now and then and attended innumer- 
able receptions and banquets. Besides all 
this, they found time to visit all the historical 
monuments, museums and manufacturing 
plants in every part of Australia. So they 
are all full of a wonderful tale of nine 
months’ travel in foreign lands. 

This year’s vacation tour is a trip to 
Seattle this summer, a jolly journey taken 
under the auspices of SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
The boys will have the fun of giving their 
theatrical shows to new friends and of join- 
ing in athletic contests with local champions. 
They hope to see every industry in the cities 
and towns they visit and to interest the 
citizens in the boys of their own communities 
by the force of the example of the Columbia 
Park boys. 

There are some mightily interesting 
youngsters in the party that will take this 
trip. Not long ago I had the pleasure of 
organizing and carrying out the first week 
ever devoted entirely to boys in San Fran- 
cisco. The success of the venture was 
complete. The unique feature of the week 
was the election of a boy mayor, to whom 
Mayor McCarthy turned over the keys of 
the city. The boy chosen was selected first 
by a committee of three men who were 





Three particular stars on the Boys’ Club tour. From left to right: Sheridan Williams, baritone; George Wihr, 


solo cornet; Edward Nelson, comedian. 


working with boys, who chose six boys from 
the thirty picked schoolboys under thirteen 
years of age, and sent them to a final test 
before a committee of business men, who 
eventually chose Benjamin Katz, a member 
of Columbia Park Boys’ Club, to be the 
distinguished head of the city government. 
Ben Katz has been a member of the club 
for five years and is a musician and all- 
round member of this party. Sheridan 
Williams is another prominent member of 
the party. His rich baritone voice has been 
heard in all the Australian cities and 
universally praised. Edward Nelson is 
another bright and interesting character 
whose whimsical coon songs and dances 
are quite original and quaint. Another 
much admired small boy is Emil Hastings, 
spoken of universally as a natural comedian 
and wit. As a dancer, Montague Barton 
delights those who see him by his graceful 
work. The four boys who do the cornet 
quartet, George Wihr, Henry Behre, 
Claude Meinert and Harris Fraser, are 
another group of fine musicians who are 





These boys made a hit in Australia 


athletes as well. Edward Burke, whose 
charming harmonica solos have brought 
plaudits from thousands of people, is a rare 
boy character, who expresses well the 
Columbia Park training. He sings now, 
and in years gone by as a boy, beautifully; 
he is a leader in all athletics and a band 
musician. So is his act mate Jack Lavell, 
on whose shoulders will rest the main re- 
sponsibility of pitching for the baseball team. 

So one might go on down a list of which 
the club is honestly proud, a little company 
of all-round boys that will make new friends 
for the club and more believers in this good 
work. The boys enjoy these vacation out- 
ings immensely, none the less for the good, 
hard work they mean for all the party; and 
back of that is their larger significance, 
which makes them of importance to me 
and to my supporters and colaborers in 
this endeavor for good citizenship: we are 
showing, in these little journeys in the 
world, something of what we are doing 
with the eager and intelligent boy of this 
generation. 


= From Hpi lloce. 
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California’s ‘Topsy- Turvy Calendar 


By KATHERINE CHANDLER 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


ROM the beginning of her story, 

California has been trying to ma- 

terialize the Ideal. It is true her 

ideal has changed with passing 

decades, but ever, consciously or 
unconsciously, she has adapted, invented, 
striven, with a glowing imagination that has 
beaconed the world. During the Spanish 
era, when all civilization was a warring 
tumult, she was a haven of rest and whole- 
some fraternity. Her days of gold picture 
an adventurous romance that jostled the 
world into a frenzy of new ideas and new 
desires. Her grain period created new 
machinery and _ revolu- 


BY THE AUTHOR 


boldly into undreamed figures—demanding 
unforeseen inventionsand new routes of com- 
merce to hurry them into a world market. 
With her industries fairly embarked, 
California has now turned her attention to 
the arts. Her architecture is independent 
of any school. It may fairly shock the 
orthodox, but it presents /omes, each 
suiting the individual family which con- 
structed it in defiance of any outsider’s 
opinion. She dreams of a future of art 
and music to rival that of southern Europe. 
As to literature, she believes that her 
writers will reach the goal; but it is this 
branch of art that has 





tionized labor conditions 
in both rural and com- 
mercial circles. Her sub- 
division of the Spanish 
grants, and consequent 
fruit development, started 
emigration in all quarters 
of the earth—emigration 
of families that visionized 
ideal homes in the land 
of sunshine and flowers. 
None of her industries 
has been content to 
follow traditional lines. 
They have all advanced 





given her despondent mo- 
ments in the past. 

How could her native 
sons understand _ the 
masterpieces of our 
tongue, written as they 
all are under England’s 
gray skies or on the 
bleak Atlantic slope? 
The school memorizes 
“Snowbound” and like 
seasonal lore; but the 
mass of her population 
lies snug against the 
genial Pacific, with never 


Sun-warmed rocks by mirrored lakes, 
104 rimmed with snow 
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All summer the great, white monster lay shrinking slowly above the lake 


a definite line between ‘‘dainty spring,”’ 
“blooming summer,” ‘‘gorgeous autumn,” 
or “hoary winter,” to make alive the liter- 
ature it is raised on. 

California brooded. “My babes can 
imagine spring from the crowding wild 
flowers. Summer’s heat occasionally pros- 
trates us. Autumn is suggested by the 
poison-oak and the blackberry. But win- 
ter’s snow—. Then, with a laugh, her spirit 
rose. “Why, a laboratory knowledge of 
snow is all we want! We can do without 
the rigorous cold. And snow is snow in 
June as well as in December. Avaunt 
with the calendar! We’ll take our winter 
sports in summer.” 

Her infectious laugh was spread in ever- 
swelling circles along the coast lands, and 
summer after summer increasing numbers 
of her children speed above the six thousand 
feet level to enjoy the fun of winter under 
a smiling sky. 

The snow piled high from October is not 
the soft, fleecy substance of poetry. It has 
had to fortify itself with 
icy supports so as to cling 
on to existence. But what 
a toboggan slide it does 
make! Put a level-headed 
man in front as pilot and 
form the line with each 
one holding the ankles of 
the one behind. Whiz! 
A half mile is a mirthful 
second. The thrill repays 
for the trudge uphill. As 
ammunition for a fight, 
the old snow makes just 
as good balls as the new, 
and it is lots more com- 


fortable to get thoroughly 
wet beneath a July sky 
which soon sucks up every 
vestige of moisture than it 
is under a January wind 
that freezes your clothes 
to your skin. 

And how this packed 
snow aids the culinary 
department of the camp 
or picnic! After a sunny 
trail nothing revives one 
like a “Sierra sherbet.” 
In your drinking cup, put 
the juice of half a lemon, 
a few spoonfuls of grated 
pineapple, and sugar to 
taste. Then fill the cup with snow and beatit 
into a homogeneous mass. Sherry or other 
stimulants may be added, but with or 
without, it is the elixir needed to spur one 
to the mountain top. The snowbank is an 
ideal refrigerator. While you catch trout 
for lunch or for a moonlight supper, the 
peaches and the plums can be safely de- 
posited where they will lose all the heat 
from the afternoon trip. 

While the hard snow answers all the 
purposes of sport, it does not beautify the 
landscape as does a fresh fall. Happily this 
experience is sometimes given the visitor in 
June. The day may be radiantly bright. 
Suddenly a dark cloud and a roar, a flash 
and a patter of hail awaken stories of 
Eastern life. Almost immediately the hail 
clatter ceases and calm envelops the earth. 
The air is fluttering with white. The pines 
and the firs droop in graceful, fleecy curves. 
The ground is hidden and any building takes 
on a softened outline. The whole country 
is transformed into a new land whose 








One day a fierce hailstorm sprinkled the warm July woods. The flowers along 
the water ditch were broken off and actually stopped the stream 
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July, 1908, one occurred in the 
Tahoe region in which the _hail- 
stones measured from an inch and 
an eighth to an inch and a half in 
diameter, with probably the largest 
unfound. These stones broke 
windows and switched off tree 
branches, shrubs, and plants. At 
one mountain resort, the blossoms 
along the water ditch were all 
decapitated and fell into the stream. 
Later the water-supply suddenly 
stopped. Investigation showed that 
the flowers had floated down, 
grouping in myriads, until at the 
reservoir mouth they had built an 
iridescent dam and turned the 
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Put a level-headed man in front for pilot and each hold the ankles of the one behind. Then whiz!! 





exquisite loveliness penetrates the 
soul and awakens a sense of the 
peace and content of eternal 
beauty. One is awed into silent 
appreciation. If the snowfall hap- 
pens by moonlight, the effect is 
ethereal. But even as the awe 
passes and the active Californian 
rushes out to handle the snow—to 
eat it, to fight with it, to mold it 
into a blanched family—the white- 
ness fades away and traditional 
June weather is resumed. It is 
an experience treasured in memory 
side by side with one’s favorite opera. 

A real lively hailstorm is in itself 
interesting to a coast dweller. In 








After a snowslide take a swim and let your clothes dry in the sun 
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water over the side 
of the ditch. This is 
probably the most 
beautiful dam in his- 
tory, but a most un- 
desirable one. 

While enjoying 
these wintry frolics, 
one revels at the same 
time in spring and 
summer. A _ slope 
snow-buried to-day 
will next week burst 
into that freshest, 
most delicate green 
which gives New 
England its early 
May charm and 
which we never see 
at the coast. A fort- 
night later the same 
slope will be riotous 
with bold dashes of 
color. One passes 
all three seasons in 
an hour in the ascent 
from six thousand 
five hundred to 
seven thousand five hundred feet. The 
wise old mountains have learned that they 
have only three months free from their 
snowy blanket, and they respond to every 
ray of the sun with a plant that joys through 
its whole life history in an accelerated 
beauty. Nothing seems listless. The plants 
which at the coast produce inconspicuous 
seeds here wave a bright scarlet or cardinal 
pod in farewell to the loveliness of life. 
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A Sierra sherbet. A little lemon, some pineapple, 
sugar to taste, and mostly snow 





And all this is under 
the same cerulean 
sky and dressed 
comfortably in sum- 
mer clothes. 

Nor is the tradi- 
tional vacation in 
any way impaired 
because one grasps 
all seasons at once. 
Fishing goes on in 
stream and lake, 
and fine fly fishing 
at that. The bear 
and the deer, the 
quailand the grouse, 
still flee from the 
crackling branch. 
Varying panoramas 
tempt one todifferent 
summits. Tennis 
and croquet, riding 
and boating, fill in 
less strenuous hours. 
The primeval forest 
ever holds out aro- 
matic arms, inviting 
either exploration or 
mere rest. So wise California thinks she is 
educating her coast-born sons into some 
understanding of the experiences of their 
forefathers. Little cares she for traditional 
dates. If the calendar does not suit her, 
folded it is, and she takes simultaneously 
from June and December, July and Jan- 
uary, the sports she chooses and adapts 
them to her pleasure under her own ideal 
conditions. 





Experience 
By Harry T. FEE 


I would not ask of life a pathway fair, 
But this, the treasure of its deep alloy 

Give me, O Fate, the depths of sad despair, 
That I may know the vibrant heights of joy! 














By Childe Harold 
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Byeid he:“You're the Misses MBride I presume, 
aw hope you won't think me too ftee. 
fayet I saw in the paper you wanted a sroom, 
Wind [ve been a spod husband to three.” 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 

















Beauty and strength are combined in the bridges of Napa county 


A Little Section of Paradise 


Napa County, California—Where Beauty has Wedded Bounty, and Comfort has 
Clasped Hands with Prosperity—Vineyards and Orchards, 


Mineral Springs and Trees of Stone 


By A. J. WELLS 


HEN Trilby was painted by four friends, the 
portraits were all like her, but unlike each 
“Trilby seen through four temperaments,” 
And when we are charged with 


other. 
the author said. 
bragging about California, we say simply, it is a 
matter of temperament. There is a difference in 
eyesight, or insight. You say of a picture that it 
exaggerates, saying, “I never saw such beauty or 
such color in a landscape,” and the painter might 
well retort, “Don’t you wish you could?’ Are we 
3rother Horneye can’t see 
We have tarried 


lying simply because 
as much in California as we see ? 
long under its serene skies and in its kindly air, 
seeing the blonde beauty of its summers and the 
emerald of its winters, enjoying the long, warm, 
stormless days of autumn, and the very physical 
aspect of things has become entangled in our net- 
work of nerves, and we must paint the thing as 
we ‘see it. 


We spent two happy years in Napa valley, and 
though it was twenty-seven vears ago, we have not 
changed the opinion we formed of it then, and it 
evokes _ interest, enthusiasm, 
attachment, and this deepens with knowledge and 
the lapse of years. California is unlike any other 
land under the sun and the Napa valley is one of 


arouses compels 


its gems. 

Napa county is in the spurs, dips, and angles 
of the Coast Range and its folds and convolutions, 
give variety to the physical features of the county. 
It lies from 40 to 65 miles northwest of San Fran- 
cisco and about 70 Sacramento. Its 
total acreage is about 500,000. The mountain 
boundaries are low, and where they meet, Mt. St. 
Helena springs up 4,343 feet. Two or three other 
peaks vary from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

From Mt. St. Helena the 
which bound the Napa valley gradually decrease 


miles from 


range of mountains 
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The Napa valley of to-day has inherited a we: 


in height until approaching the end of Napa valley 
on the south; where they sink into low, grassy hills. 
This beautiful valley is about 35 miles long and from 
one to five miles wide. 

In the northeastern half of the county are several 
valleys, of which Berryessa is the largest. It has 
about 35,000 acres, and has long been occupied— 
a secluded mountain valley in an ideal climate that 
should outrank the “Happy Valley” of Rasselas 
in comfort and contentment. The social center is 
Monticello. 

Pope, Chiles, Conn, Capell, Wooden, and Gordan 
are small valleys—mere nooks in the hills, secluded, 
sheltered and separated by low ridges, given to 
grain and cattle, but fruitful, producing almost 
everything, and delightful for quiet people. 

They are reached by country roads. 

The soils are varied and generally rich and pro- 
ductive. Much loam is found—a rich alluvium 
well adapted to all sorts of vegetable growths and 
especially suited to fruit. 

The Napa valley must remind the traveler of the 
south of France in its climate and products. Grape- 
growing, wine-making, orchards of almonds and 
groves of walnuts and thousands of acres of the 
principal deciduous fruits make the valley green 
with foliage. Prunes lead, but peach, pear, 
apple, cherry and apricot follow closely with not 
a few orange and some groves of lemons. There 
is room for the man who knows how to make a good 
income growing apples, the chief concern being the 
selection of the right exposure and a suitable soil. 
The apple is a money-maker and here he need not 
pay a fancy price for apple land. 





ilth of prolific olive orchards in their prime 


Climate is an environment which we cannot 
escape and if we are ‘foot loose,” why not have the 
best? It is an asset of the farmer which he cannot 
afford to ignore. The rainfall here averages 26 
inches and irrigation is quite exceptional. Droughts 
are not in the county records, nor crop failures in the 
experience of the average wide-awake farmer. 
The question is often asked, ‘Does it snow in 
winter?’ Yes, on the mountain tops. Nature 
is busy with sunshine and warmth in the valleys, 
and busy on the mountains making pictures for 
the delectation of the dwellers below. 

The temperature at Napa City is shown for 
28 years thus: January average 45, February 49, 
March 51, April 55, May 59, June 64, July 65, 
August 65, September 63, October 58, November 
51, December 46. That is a range that spells 
comfort and means growth of many kinds in field 
and garden all the year. This sort of weather 
makes for out-of-door life; makes for a wide range 
of products, and for the success of special industries, 
such as dairying and stock-raising. 

The value of the climate is seen in the tendency to 
reduce the farm acreage to moderate holdings and 
in the solidity of communities. If not rich, they 
are prosperous and would be readily called well-to-do. 

Napa City is a handsome place of residence, 
with flourishing churches and schools, and well- 
graded and shaded streets, but it is also a manu- 
facturing town, turning out leather shoes, gloves, 
woolen fabrics and other products of the mill and 
shop. The output of Napa factories finds a wide 
market and Napa leather is known wherever 
leather is sold. The city has an active Chamber 
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Vineyards, with their stone buildings, make Napa valley resemble the best sections of southern France 


of Commerce and a woman’s club which looks 
after the esthetics, sanitation and general well-being 
of the little municipality. 

Yountville, up the valley, has a veterans’ home, 
and St. Helena, charmingly situated, has over 
against it the great sanatorium conducted after the 
methods of the Battle Creek institution. A large 
factory prepares health foods in a scientific way. 
The view over the valley is fine enough to be itself 
a stimulus to good digestion, which is well on the 
road to health. 

Calistoga is fairly at the foot of Mt. St. Helena, 
and has extensive hot springs. On the mountain 
side a few miles from Napa City are the Napa Soda 
springs; tributary to St. Helena are the Aetna 
springs, the Walters and other mineral springs. 
Between the Napa and Berryessa valleys are the 
Samuel springs. Water from all these is bottled 
for export. : 

The valley is traversed by a line of the Southern 
Pacific to Calistoga and an electric road runs be- 
tween St. Helena, Napa and Vallejo. 

Napa county offers beauty, comfort and com- 
petence. We are not mistaking sound for sense. 
The home for most of us is the principal thing and 
should be set in the midst of beauty. Men of 
wealth pay for it, often heavily, but here it is natural 
and not artificial—the heritage of the cottage as 
well as of the mansion. An Irish lady came to this 
coast recently and raved about California. This 
wonderful country she thought was neglected 
atrociously by its own people. There seemed to 
this woman of refinement something queer about 
the typical California man of affairs and she vowed 


she did not believe that he appreciated at all what 
this state might be—“‘It’s Italy, the Riviera, Switzer- 
land, a bit of England rolled into one,” and few 
counties surpass Napa in the combination of land- 
scape and climate, with opportunities to win a 
home, produce an income and acquire a modest 
independence. 

Napa City is destined to become one of the desir- 
able suburban cities of a bay region crowded with 
business, and will always be just beyond the winds 
and fogs and just inside the heated zone, on the 
edge of coolness, while a growing manufacturing 
life of its own will stretch down the little tidal river, 
and leave the residence section to its own leafy 
quiet and the charm of its serene days and nights. 

For those who care for more prosaic details, get 
the little booklet about Napa county. We cannot 
here make a catalogue of resources, preferring to 
record our convictions—our sense of the worth of 
the region—and we recall the impressions of a quarter 
of a century gone and then go through the old 
familiar scenes and find our dream come true. 
Here are the rocky but wooded ribs of the hills 
green all the year; here the valleys and bowery 
hollows; the fields and orchards and new homes 
about the peaceful little city and the charm of all 
the landscape seen from some height—the largesse 
of things, the bounty of beauty thrown in, the 
make-weight of a spirit in Nature reminding the 
trafficking human animal that man does not live 
by bread alone, but by beauty, by comfort, by sweet 
winds and blue skies and the green of orchards and 
meadows. But if he must have bread, he can get it 
here—whole wheat, full weight and well baked. 














Peaceful and placid, true dwellers in a valley of content 


In the Valley of Content 


Sheridan, Oregon—A City in the Making 


By M. MosEssOHN 


HERIDAN is located in the Valley of Content 
for this should be the name of the Willamette 
valley. So great are the resources of this justly 
famed region, so beneficial are the influences which 
surround the settler, so absolutely independent does 
he become here, that he reaches the highest degree 
of contentedness—and really, isn’t this the highest 
degree of human happiness ? 

When the Lord in His wisdom created the earth, 
He did not overlook Oregon; in fact, He must have 
given especial attention to this state bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean. Oregon to-day embraces within 
its borders as much good as can be found anywhere. 
The Sheridan country embraces as much good as 
there is in Oregon. What more need be said ? 

Some may consider the above mere platitudes, 
given forth in a moment of unconquerable en- 
thusiasm. In a sense this is true. This story is 
written by one who is enthusiastic about the Sheridan 
country. However, the fact that this enthusiasm 
has lasted a number of years dissipates the platitudes 
and reveals only pure facts. 

It has become a trite saying in Oregon: “Old Yam- 
hill against the world.” This has been proven so 
many times that it has become an epigram. It need 
only be added that the Sheridan country is a part 
of Yamhill—in fact the cream of it. 

Sheridan is located in the southern part of Yam- 
hill county, where the diversity of soil, resources, 
climatic conditions, proximity to market and other 
elements which add to the distinction of a section, 
bring it to the front. The advantages of this section 


became known to some of Oregon’s earliest settlers 
those grim pioneers who had the pick of the earth’s 
best—and is now being developed by Oregon’s 
newest settlers. In fact, the Sheridan country has 
stood the test of years, and even to-day presents 
opportunities which are unequaled. 

Agriculture predominates in this community. 
The soil is the asset which has proved a fortune to 
thousands. Rolling hills and hollows that allow 
perfect drainage are characteristic. In fact, in many 
places the soil is subirrigated. Rich, black loam 
of proven fertility, ‘red shot’’ soil so valuable for 
fruit growing, and on the bottoms alluvial deposits 
these are the kinds of soil which make fortunes. 
Erosion is unknown. A reason for the fertility may 
be attributed to the rainfall, which is just enough. 
Although the precipitation here is equal to that of 
Ohio or Indiana, still there is sufficient to create 
remarkable fertility. The difference, however, be- 
tween the rainfall in Sheridan and that of the states 
mentioned is all in the volume of the downpour. 
Here the rain is a soft, gentle, warm drizzle which 
penetrates the soil to the proper depth; there is 
nothing of the high winds, thunder and lightning 
and other phenomena which make life miserable in 
the eastern and middle western states. Oregon 
rain permits of plowing and other labor the whole 
year round. Oregon “mist,” as it is known, con- 
fines itself entirely to the autumn and winter seasons. 
When our neighbors have their heavy snows and 
floods, we have our ‘‘mist,’’ while our weather is the 
balmiest. Extremes of heat and cold are unknown. 
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There is no failure of crops in Sheridan. Wheat 
runs twenty-five to forty bushels to the acre; oats 
forty to sixty; and barley and rye doas well. Alfalfa 
fields yield two to three cuttings a year of four to 
six tons besides pasturage. At $10 a ton in the 
stack, the revenue from alfalfa can readily be 
reckoned. Vetch hay at $12 per ton runs two tons 
and more to the acre; timothy at $15 to $18 per ton 
runs twe tons to the acre on account of its high 
quality. Profits from immense; 
eight to ten bushels per acre at $9 per bushel is 
common. 

Hops is one of Sheridan’s main crops. The yield 
per acre is from one thousand to one thousand and 
eight hundred 


clover-seed are 
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Sheridan-raised bucks are sent daily to Idaho, 
Montana and the Dakotas. Sheep yield $3 a head per 
“shear.”? Popular breedsare Cotswolds, Southdowns 
and Shropshires. Sheridan shipped one hundred 
thousand pounds of wool, for which it received twenty- 
four cents a pound. About as much mohair at 
twenty-three cents was also sold. Clover is the 
main fattening for hogs, possibly with a little grain 
to finish. By October ist, spring hogs will weigh 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

There is also a fortune in dairying, farmers’ profits 
being on an average from $120 to $180 annually 
per cow. As expensive equipment is unnecessary 
and cows are dried up in the summer when pasturage 

is meager, the 





pounds, At twenty- 
five cents per 
pound, the price 
paid last year, the 
Sheridan grower 
netted a handsome 
profit. In fact, the 
Sheridan farmers 
made a profit last 
year of over $75,000 
on hops alone. 
The river-bottom 
lands lend them- 
selves especially to 
vegetables and root 
An acre of 





crops. 

potatoes yields two 
hundred to four 
hundred _ bushels. 


At $2.50 per hun- 
dred pounds, the 
Sheridan farmer 
does not lose by 
raising tubers. Four 
hundred dollars an 
acre from onions is 
not unknown. 

The breeder of 
livestock makes 
more money in 





reason for the men- 
tioned profits is 
apparent. $30,000 
annually is received 
by Sheridan dairy- 


men from one 
cream-shipping 
concernalone. An- 


other large cream- 
ery and refrigerat- 
ing plant is to be 
added soon. 
Sheridanexcels in 
fruits. The red shot 
soil of the hills pro- 
duces apples, pears, 
prunes, and _ cher- 
ries of a quality 
which will eventu- 
ally command the 
world’s markets. 
Fruit raising has 
become a science 
and fruit packing 
a fine art. The re- 
sult is high prices 
and consequent 
heavy profits. Ap- 
ples sell from $1 to 
$4 per box of one- 











Sheridan than his 
less fortunate 
brother in the East. 
Cattle are not housed at any time of the year. Ifa 
farmer feels that his livestock should have some 
“home,” the most he does for them is sheds. Of 
course, others put up better improvements, but they 
are not required. Cattle feed in the open in the 
Sheridan country when in other parts of the United 
States they are shivering in well-built barns. 

Fifteen dollars profit per head is realized from 
feeding yearling steers one year on grass. A steer 
will gain two hundred to three hundred pounds if 
stall-fed on oat and vetch hay. For feeding, year- 
lings may be bought for $15 and will sell at two 
years for $25, or at three years for $35 to$40. $500 
a head for draft-horses raised near Sheridan is often 
paid; six-months-old lambs sell for $5 to $6. Sheep 
increase one hundred per cent or better annually. 


Sheridan, Oregon, is set in the finest and fairest section of the 
Willamette valley 


half bushel. An 
acre will produce 
two hundred to 
three hundred boxes of fancy apples outside of 
“seconds,” which generally pay for production. Yam- 
hill apples have that size, coloring, texture, flavor and 
keeping qualities which have made the Oregon 
apple famous. While the orchards around Sheridan 
are still young, they give promise of being leaders. 

Prune orchards with little care are netting $100 
per acre. Many of the orchardists own their own 
dryers, where prunes are dried, packed and brought 
to the warehouse for shipment. Sheridan has one 
of the largest prune orchards in Oregon, also one of 
the largest dryers. 

Pears sell at an average price of $1.50 per box. 
Sheridan orchards yield seven to eight hundred 
boxes per acre. This section also produces cherries 
which are of a size, quality and flavor commanding 
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the highest prices in the markets. Strawberries 
and all the brier-berries produce prodigiously and 
reach full bearing the second year. 
is a matter which is now receiving attention, as four 
hundred acres, five miles from the town of Sheridan, 
are to be devoted to it. There are other fruits and 
berries grown—all of which do well. 

One of the infant industries of great promise is 
walnut culture. Experiments have proven that the 
soil around Sheridan can produce walnuts of the 
richest flavor and quality. 
the planting of one of the largest walnut orchards 
in the country near Sheridan. 

From these statements one may be inclined to 
infer that fertile land, with resources as stated, must 
To this 
there is the answer that the speculator has not yet 
appeared upon the scene. The price of lands near 
Sheridan is within the reach of all. In fact, lands 
are selling for much less than their orchard value. 

Hill-lands—the best kind for fruit—can be had 
for from $25 to $60 per acre; valley-lands in the 
vicinity of the beautiful town of Sheridan are selling 
for $100 to $125 per acre; bottom-lands are com- 
manding $150 per acre. It is not necessary that 
one should purchase large tracts to obtain the 
benefit of these prices. 
prices quoted. 

An agricultural country such as this must neces- 
sarily give birth toa town where the farmer can meet 
his neighbor and where business can be 
transacted. In this case there is the bus- 


Grape culture 


The result is shown in 


cost more than the average person can pay. 


Single acres are sold at the 


In the Valley of Content 
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The pear fairy 


equipment. Leading fraternal and benevolent orders 
have well attended lodges in Sheridan. A fact of 
which the community is proud is that there are no 
saloons to spoil the moral tone of the town. 
Sheridan is a city in the making. It holds out 
its hand, beckoning to the homeseeker to find con- 
tentment in its midst. Opportunities are here in 


profusion. One has but to embrace them. 





tling little town of Sheridan on the Yam- 
hill river, fifty-seven miles from Port- 
land, and the terminus of a branch of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. There is now 
a population of over fifteen hundred en- 
terprising people and the town is growing. 
Progress is the watchword of its citizens. 
An industry of considerable magnitude is 
the Yamhill Milling, Power and Light 
Company. The flour mill has a daily 
capacity of one hundred and fifty barrels. 
The lighting company supplies the elec- 
tricity for lighting and power purposes. 
The Sheridan Lumber Company cuts 
seventy-five thousand feet of fir daily. 
This is drawn from the forests west of 
town. This mill has a yearly output of 
250,000 andemploys two hundred and 
fifty men, who receive $18,000 monthly. 
The town is lighted with electricity, has 
good cement 
buildings, and is fortunate in possessing a 
35,000 water plant which supplies its in- 
habitants with the purest and coldest of 
mountain water. 
Social conditions are ideal. 


streets, sidewalks, brick 





Almost all 
the leading church organizations have 
houses of worship. Children attend the 
public schools and later the high school. 
The latter has a manual training de- 


partment fitted with the most modern 








The wizard of the corn 











Boasting a 
Blue Ribbon 


Why Benton County, Oregon, is 
a Prize-winning Subdivision of 
the Famed Willamette Valley 
—The Claims of Corvallis 


By M. MosessouNn 


REGON is famed far and wide for 

the fertility of its soil, equability of 
its climate, and the excellence of its prod- 
ucts. Every year a state fair is held, at 
which time the thirty-four counties com- 
prising the state of Oregon vie with each 
otherin the display of products. At two of these fairs, 
in 1yo7 and 1908, Benton county was unanimously 
awarded the blue ribbon for the superiority of the 
products displayed. This is the highest award 
that can be given. 

This county, of which Corvallis, 
agricultural school, is the leading city, is located 
south of Portland on the Southern Pacific and 
Corvallis and Eastern railways—just far enough 
from Portland to allow Corvallis to become one of 
the prosperous cities of the state. 

Benton county comprises a portion of the Willam- 





famed for its 


ette valley. Dairying, fruit growing, market 
gardening, stock-raising, farming and_poultry- 


raising are the principal industries. Cases are 
frequent where ten acres have given a family not 
only a livelihood but also luxuries, and that greatest 
of luxuries which amounts to a 
ability to put money in the bank. Ten acres of 
fruit-bearing trees make one really virtually 
independent, for there never has been a super- 
abundance of crops. Buyers are always ready to 
relieve the orchardist of his products at a good 
figure. 

Dairying is the leading industry of the county. 
In this Benton county excels. The climate is 
such as to allow cattle to roam at large the year 
round. No severe winters cause the housing of 
the cows. The soil produces the necessary feed in 
such quantities and of such richness as to make 
itself felt in the class of the herds and in the quality 
of their milk. It has been estimated that a good 
cow yields one hundred dollars per annum. As it 
costs but $25 to keep a cow a year, the net profit 
is large. The extent of dairying in this county 
can be judged by the fact that one creamery alone, 
the Corvallis Creamery Co., produced one million 
pounds of butter in one year, besides large quan- 
tities of ice and ice cream. Benton county butter 
is shipped all over the Pacific Coast. 


necessity—the 


These are not apples of discord, for everyone 


wat AD 
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agrees that they 
rightfully won first prize for Benton county 


Poultry-raising is another profitable industry. 
No matter in what class of farming one engages, 
poultry-raising is a source of additional profit. 
The mild weather the year round allows fowls to 
roam and scratch at will and necessitates less hous- 
ing than in severer climates. Feed is cheap and 
there is always an available market for both poultry 
and eggs. Spring broilers bring thirty cents a 
pound in the Portland markets and winter eggs 
command forty to fifty cents a dozen. 

Apples, pears, peaches, grapes, prunes, walnuts and 
cherries do well. The bench lands and rolling hills 
are admirably adapted for apples. Pears thrive 
almost anywhere in Benton county. The sandy 
loams along the Willamette river bottoms produce 
the best peaches. Thirty-seven varieties of grapes 
grow near Corvallis. Prunes, walnuts and cherries 
are successfully grown in the red hill lands. 


Numerous instances are given of the almost 
fabulous crops. Celery, potatoes, beets, carrots, 
turnips, peas, onions, parsnips, asparagus and 


rhubarb are produced. Berries of ample propor- 
tions are a feature. Giant currants, 
loganberries, dewberries, 
berries are grown. Benton county farm and orchard 
products have wonderful keeping qualities. The 
fruit is firm and at the same time luscious. 

A valuable aid to the fruit grower and the farmer 
is the government experiment station, which is 
located at Corvallis. Here information of great 
value to the farmer and orchardist is given free of 
charge. The results of numerous valuable experi- 
ments are always apparent and aid the inquirer, 
whether he desires information of a general or a 
technical nature relating to plant feeding, the 
chemistry of the soil, or the pollination of fruits. 

Fortunes have been made in this section of Oregon 
in sheep and wool. On account of the climate, 
sheep do well and produce wool which brings high 
274 cents a pound was paid last year for 


gooseberries, 
raspberries and straw- 





prices; 
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Corvallis and Benton County, Oregon Section 








Almost fabulous crops come from the market gardens near Corvallis, Oregon 


mixed wool in the natural condition. Cattle- 
raising has interested many and this industry has 
proved remunerative to them. Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Polled Angus, Red Polled and Devon cattle 
Draft-horses of better than usual 
grades are supplied to the Portland market. Hogs 
do especially well. The varieties include Poland 
Chinas, Berkshires, Chester Whites, Duroc, Jerseys, 
The raising of Angora goats is another 


roam the fields. 


and Chinas. 
lucrative industry. 

A feature of Benton county which is of especial 
interest to the disciple of Izaak Walton is the mag- 
nificent trout The 
with deer and other game and afford good sport 


streams. mountains are alive 
for the hunter. 

The center of activity in this section is Corvallis. 
Imagine a bustling city of 5,000 inhabitants which 
appears to be populated by twice that number and 
Activity is the 

This has re- 


you have a conception of Corvallis. 
keynote of the business man here. 
sulted in the town possessing such advantages as 
lights, two telephone systems, splendid 
mountain water 


electric 





sewerage, a $100,000 gravity 


system, a creamery of which a city ten times the 
size of Corvallis might be proud, a fruit cannery of 


no mean proportions, sawmills and other industries 
which go to make a clean, energetic, healthy and 
prosperous community. 

Corvallis is especially proud of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. More than twenty large buildings 
are required to accommodate the 1,400 students 
enrolled. The O.A.C.,as it is familiarly called, is 
one of the leading educational institutions of its 
kind in the country. Its graduates are considered 
experts in their lines. The college has a faculty of 
ninety and an annual pay-roll of over a quarter of 
Over a million dollars have been 
An excellent 


a million dollars. 
spent in construction and equipment. 
public school system afiords preparatory college 
There are over 1,100 children attending 
A new $30,000 high school building 


courses. 
the schools. 
is now in course of construction. 

Churches of almost every denomination are here 
and have large congregations. Corvallis has good 
substantial business blocks and many pretty resi- 
dences. As a home town it is ideal, in view of the 
climatic, social and educational advantages. 

As Benton county has earned for itself the title 
of a blue ribbon county, so Corvallis can truthfully 
be termed a blue ribbon city. 

















There is fine fishing in the mountain streams near Elgin, Oregon 


Enterprising Elgin 


A Growing Oregon Town in the Center of a Great Agricultural District 


—A Little City with a Big Shipping Business 


By W. C. CowGILL 


LGIN, I venture to say, ships out more freight 

in carload lots and imports more goods than 
any other town on the O. R. & N. system, in pro- 
portion to population, and the facts and figures to 
substantiate this statement are herewith submitted. 
This little city is situated in the biggest agricultural 
trading district of eastern Oregon—on a rolling 
plain that is eighteen miles square. 

The city of Elgin is twenty-one miles north of 
La Grande, the county-seat of Union county, and 
about twelve miles south of the Wallowa county line, 
where the Grande Ronde, Little Minan and Wal- 
lowa rivers flow together, near the base of the Eagle 
range of mountains; Chief Joseph peak is in sight, 
its snowy head 600 feet higher than Mt. Hood, and 
here, in the pleasant season, congregate hunting 
and fishing parties, the sport being all that could be 
desired, for both trout and large game. 

The population of Elgin is 1,500. There is one 
large first-class high school, modern in every 
respect, which employs eleven teachers, under the 
direction of Professor E. G. Bailey, city superin- 


tendent of schools. There are five churches in the 
city, covering all denominations. There is a good 
volunteer fire department, of which Morris George 
is chief. The city of Elgin owns its own water- 
works, taking the water from Indian creek, in the 
forest reserve, so that the water is absolutely pure 
at all seasons of the year. The city is well lighted 
by electricity, both the streets and dwellings. The 
water-pipes, I should mention, are laid underground, 
below the frost line. Elgin is well represented by 
secret societies, there being the Masons, Eastern 
Star, Odd Fellows, Rebekahs, Knights of Pythias, 
Woodmen of the World, Foresters and Eagles. 
A city park has been laid on the banks of the Grande 
Ronde river, at its junction with Dry creek, which 
will be planted with shade trees this coming spring. 
Last yeara general holiday wasdeclared by the mayor, 
and every business man in the city gathered at the 
park site and thoroughly cut down all the brush and 
prepared the way for further beautifying the park. 

Last year there were shipped from here 36 cars 
of cattle, 50 cars of hogs, and go cars of sheep, besides 
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other miscellaneous 
freight. There were 
produced 146,000 
bushels of wheat 
and 121,000 bushels 
of oats. Many hun- 
dreds of tons of hay 
are produced an- 
nually, but it is all 
used for feeding 
at home. The 





stock 
family orchards 
last vear produced 
$4,000 worth of ap- 
ples. The commer- 
cial orchards are 
just now beginning 
to bear. Last year 
225 acres of apple and other fruit-trees were planted 
and will begintobearinanotherseason. These are ‘in 
addition to the older commercial orchards, The fruit 
men are now preparing to plant another 1,000 acres 
in trees. The entire tonnage of freight shipped in 
here will average 2,100 tons annually. The average 
passenger business here is 32 tickets a day. Every- 
body travels here. 

The Mercantile & Forwarding 
Company, the Elgin Forwarding Company and the 
Elgin Commission Company are three large mer- 


Goodnough 


cantile companies which do an immense business 
annually. Other principal business houses here are 


Sommer Bros., general merchandise, Elgin Hard- 
ware Company, Hug Brothers, general merchandise, 
R. Zweivel, merchandise, the City Drug 
Owl Drug Store. The principal hotel is 


Real estate firm, the Slough Invest- 


general 
Store, the 
the “Elgin.” 
ment Company, its manager being corresponding 
secretary of her wide-awake Commercial Club. 
The coming industry of Elgin farmers is that of 





raising Burbank and American Beauty potatoes, 


of which 28,000 sacks were raised last year, which, 


when shipped to Portland, brought 30. 6[cents a 


hundred pounds more than the potatoes raised in 





There is no irrigation here 
three growers of 


the Willamette valley. 
none is required. There are 
strawberries here, whose patches produce at the 
rate of $soo an acre annually. These berries ripen 
in June, a large, fine juicy berry, just in time to 





A Busy Oregon Town Section 
bring the highest 


price on the market, 
as other 
have ceased coming 
in at that time of 
the year. They 
took first prize at 
Portland. 

There is enough 
standing timber 
contiguous to Elgin 
to supply the ten 
or fifteen sawmills 
here for the next 
I5 or 20 years, cut- 
ting at the rate of 
25,000,000 feet of 
logs annually, ship- 
ping at the rate of 30 cars a day to the Palmer Lum- 
ber Company of La Grande, and shipping 15 cars of 
lumbera day. It is estimated that there are between 
500,000,000 and 700,000,000 feet of logs in sight— 
enough to last them for 50 years to come. Amongst 
the larger private owners of timber lands is FE. S. 
McComas, who owns 2,500 acres about three miles 
from Elgin that have 10,000,000 feet of standing 
lumber—as yet untouched by the ax. After cutting 
this timber into lumber, there will be the making of 
enough ties to build a railroad from here to Port- 
land and fuel to supply this market for 20 years. 
When the timber has been cut, these lands make 
the best fruit lands known to growers. The Hackett 
Lumber Company has just installed a new rotary 
mill, and Spencer & Company are contemplating 
similarly improving their plant here. 

The people of this city and Indian valley gener- 
ally are in a most prosperous condition, notwith- 
standing predictions to the contrary, when the 
town went “dry” last year. The bank deposits 
have increased $60,000 over 1908. There is an 
up-to-date Commercial Club here, E. G. Bailey 
being its president, which has done much in the 
past and is still doing much to advertise to the 
world the advantages of this community. 

All in all, the citizens of Elgin look forward to a 
most prosperous future. The city is practically 
out of debt, and is therefore in position to make 
additional municipal improvements. 


berries 

















rhree Elgin strawberries, side by side, measure eight inches 





A Gateway 
to the Future 


The Promise of Pocatello, Idaho 
—The Entrance to an Empire 
and a City of Great and Grow- 





ing Commercial Importance 
By Joun Scott MILLs 


HEN, in 1872, the writer rode over 

the present site of Pocatello ina 
mud-wagon, by courtesy called a stage- 
coach, there was nothing to indicate that 
a prosperous city would spring up; for some 
years prior to that date, and for some time following, 
the mention of Portneuf canon brought to the 
mind a section of country admirably adapted to the 
purposes of the road agent. 
had a messenger on the front boot, armed to the 
teeth, and all the passengers breathed more freely 


very stagecoach 


when they were out of the canon. 

At that time Fort Hall was garrisoned by the 
Government and the troopers had a lively time 
keeping Uncle Sam’s Indian wards on the reser- 
vation. In fact, the aborigines never manifested 
any desire to stay at home until the Government 
wanted to purchase the fine bottom-lands of the 
Portneuf. 

The passing of the years has wrought many 
changes, and among the more important of these is 
the fact that a great educational, commercial, indus- 
trial and railroad center has been built in the place 
once so barren of dwellings—the habitat of the 
trapper and the red man. 

Pocatello has another name. It is called the 
Gate City. The Portneuf cafion is a narrow valley 
which furnishes for a railroad pass a thousand feet 
lower than any other mountain pass known for 
three hundred miles north and three hundred miles 
southwest, so that the heavy traffic from the East 
and Southwest must pass through this gateway to 
Idaho and the Pacific Northwest—and this gateway 
gives to Pocatello the commanding situation which 
in time must make a city of still greater importance. 

The climate is similar to that of Colorado Springs 
or Denver. The elevation of 4,466 feet, the dryness 
of the atmosphere and the influence of the sur- 
rounding mountain ranges, combine to produce 
conditions that are highly beneficial to people who 
cannot stand the sudden and violent changes of 
temperature and the harsh, cutting winds that 
sweep the eastern prairie states. Pocatello ranks 
with the best in the United States for healthfulness. 
There is something in the air here which seems to 
charge the blood with vigor and virility. The 





Pocatello homes befit the city’s importance 


winters are short, and though there are a few zero 
days, the air is so dry that the cold is not felt. The 
snowfall is light and melts quickly. There are no 
high windstorms, blizzards, cyclones or tornadoes. 
The average rainfall is 12.93 inches. The wettest 
year, according to the U. S. Weather Bureau, was 
1907, with 17.43 inches; the dryest year, 1901, with 
7.56 inches. In three years past there has been an 
increase of 30 per cent rainfall over the normal. 
Land in the country surrounding Pocatello is so 
productive that many people of modest means have 
demonstrated that it is practical to make the 
small tracts pay for themselves. In this connection, 
the principal of the Agricultural school of the 
Academy of Idaho says: “I am convinced from my 
own experience that I could produce from a ten-acre 
tract by intensive farming methods, not only a 
comfortable living for my family of four, but, in 
addition, make $1,000 a year.” All the common 
vegetables grow in profusion and can be turned 
into immediate profit. Potatoes, peas and beans 
are particularly prolific and are valuable for home 
consumption and for shipment. Apple culture and 
truck farming and the cultivation of small fruits 
and berries are beginning to show results com- 
The flavor of fruits and berries grown 
Apples grown for home use 


mercially. 
here is equal to any. 
have proven the soil and climate adapted to this 
fruit. Trees bear some in the third year, and by the 
eighth year should be in their prime. 

The land seems specially adapted for grain. 
Both fall and spring wheat of a high quality are 
raised. On irrigated land a yield of 60 bushels 
to the acre is not uncommon. Irrigated lands, 
however, are fast coming to use for more valuable 
crops and the wheat raising industry is being trans- 
ferred to the dry farms or bench lands, where the 
vield ranges from 20 to 45 bushels to the acre. 
The average vield of wheat per acre for the ten 
counties of southeastern Idaho for one year was 
thirty and one-half bushels per acre. 
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of an immense section, just 
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thin a radius of seventy- 
Pocatello, produced over fifty million 
Alfalfa is the 


Three sugar factories, wit 





five miles of 


pounds of refined sugar in one year. 


principal hay crop and the best forage crop for 
cattle. Hay yields are: alfalfa, three to six tons 
an acre; clover, three to four tons; timothy, one and 


a half to two tons. The average selling price of 
Baled alfalfa sold 


car lots in November, 1909, at $14, 


alfalfa in the stack is $7 per ton. 
at Pocatello in 


while timothy brought $17 per ton. 

Cattle-raising is extensively carried on, while 
sheep raising is one of the great industries. Two 
and one-half million head of live sheep and 37,500,- 
] 


pounds 


of wool are shipped from Idaho yearly, 
a large part of which goes from Pocatello, which is 
and wool purchasing center. 


be recognized as offering 


an important sheep 

Hog-raising is coming to 
for 
animals thrive and fatten on alfalfa 


better possibilities money-making than ever 
The 


peas and cereals. 


before. 


Dairying is very profitable, and though carried on 


extensively, is capable of great improvement. 


Much success 


Horse breeding is largely engaged in. 
has been attendant upon the raising of fine animals, 
and breeders assert that the country is second 


only to Kentucky, and for draft-horses the equal 
of any. 

Poultry-raising is another profitable pursuit. 
There is always demand for turkeys, chickens and 
eggs at good prices. Bee culture is carried on under 
most favorable conditions. 

The two irrigation projects of greatest interest 
to Pocatello are the Portneuf-Marsh Valley Irri- 


gation Company’s work and the Fort Hall Govern- 





ment irrigation named concern 


project. he first 
is putting 12,000 


acres of fertile land under water 


to the 


now 


future. Through its avenues will flow the commercial 
iwakening to its splendid possibilities 


’ 
and this is to be increased to cover about 70,000 
acres. This project is thirty miles to the southeast. 
Adjoining the city to the north and west is the Fort 
Hall Government irrigation project, which is re- 
and 12,800 
acres, all of which is deeded land. 


claiming transforming to usefulness 
Fighteen miles 
from Pocatello, across the Snake river, 50,000 acres 
are under canals. Deeded land, with water from 
the Fort Hall irrigation project, has been placed on 
the market and sold at from $40 to $150 per acre. 
Seven per cent interest is asked on deferred pay- 
ments. Values are certain to advance, for lands 
so close to a city, with the population and prospects 
of Pox atello, are worth Water 
delivered to the lands this spring. The 
_being divided into tracts of five or more acres. 
There are, in addition to the splendid facilities 


money. will be 


land is 


for farming, fruit-growing, stock-raising and truck- 
other opportunities in this section of 
for 
raw 


gardening, 
Idaho. Pocatello many inducements 
the establishment of manufactories. The 


material is right here for conversion into the finished 


offers 


product. As one inducement, a 


has a standing offer of absolutely free power for 


power company 
manufacturing 
locating Electric power is cheap. It is 
furnished on a basis of $30 per horsepower per year. 
This, it is claimed, is the equivalent of coal at $1.25 


one year to bona-fide concerns 


here. 


per ton. 

Pocatello is assured of supremacy, not only as a 
great railroad center, but as the supply point for an 
agricultural and_ horticultural district vast in 
extent and wonderfully productive, and also as a 
manufacturing city, on account of the availability 
of material and the unlimited power which can be 
so cheaply furnished. 


Merit in Irrigated Land 


Richfield and Dietrich Tracts in Southern Idaho Attracting Settlers by Their Fertility 


By Joun Scott MILts 


T is an absolute necessity for one to visit the 

different sections of Idaho in order to gain 
definite knowledge of the changes which have taken 
place in that state within the past few years. Under 
the beneficent workings of the Carey Act a trans- 
formation has taken place which must be seen to be 
fully realized. In looking upon the waving fields of 
grain, the orchards with their myriads of trees in 
blossom or fruit-laden, according to the season, 
in riding for miles alongside meadows and gardens, 
with here and there the vine-clad home of the 
farmer, one may well imagine the journey is being 
taken through one of the older-settled states. 

Yet it is but a short time since this now fertile 
region was one of barren waste, with sagebrush 
as the only vegetation—a part of the domain 
known as the Great American desert. There was 
an occasional oasis. Here, on the banks of some 
running stream, a hamlet was located, and many 
of these grew to be cities. In the 
mountains there were veins of gold, silver, copper, 
lead and other minerals; the bottom-lands and the 
lands to which water might be easily diverted were 
tilled. Irrigation in its broad meaning was not 
resorted to and “dry farming” was unheard of 
or scoffed at. 

The man without a country was an object of pity, 
but he is no more deserving of commiseration in 
this day and age than is the man without a farm. 
There are millions of toilers in the city—men who 
are wearing themselves out in office, store, factory— 
who might to-day, if they chose, be following a 
healthful vocation, be assured of not only a living, 
but something more and be independent. Instead 
of punching a time-clock their hours of labor could 
be regulated at will; in lieu of fear of shut-downs 
and consequent enforced 


prosperous 


grasp it is not wise. These days of splendid openings 
for men to secure holdings of land are not going to 
last indefinitely. While at this time there are many 
localities available, the choice locations are growing 
fewer and prices are certain to advance. As the 
population continues to increase, men will find it 
necessary to go farther from the cities and the rail- 
roads and rivers when they settle upon a tract. 
This means that they go farther from the market 
for their products, and distance is one thing that 
always counts when one is called on to deliver the 
goods. 

A few years hence, when no more arid lands in 
the West remain to be reclaimed by irrigation, land 
values will soar above all expectations or estimates 
of the present generation. The land area remains 
a fixed quantity, while the population that must 
exist from its products is increasing on a scale of 
millions of souls annually. Extreme high prices 
are not a remote condition in this country. To-day 
the prices of lands that are reclaimed by irrigation 
are very low. In a few years they will be beyond 
the reach of the poor man. The rate at which 
these lands are reclaimed and sold into private 
ownership is astounding. The Reclamation act was 
passed about eight years ago. Under its operation 
irrigation works have been built in thirteen western 
states and two territories, by which 700,000 or 
more acres have been brought under irrigation 
and millions of dollars returned to the irrigation 
fund by sale of the lands. Private capital has 
expended ten times as much in reclamation projects 
as the Government, and put 7,000,000 acres under 
water. As early as the beginning of the 1909 
season there were 5,000 new farms with an aggre- 
gate area of 700,000 acres ready for irrigation. 

To the landless man 





idleness they would al- 
ways be occupied; they 
could rest assured that 
the larder would not be 
empty, and in place of 
dreading high prices, 
they would be in a posi- 
tion to fix the price on 
many commodities. 
The time has come for 
the dwellers in the cities 
to give these matters 
serious thought. When 
opportunity is offered, 
the man who does not 


Where wat 





the question must now 
occur: how much longer, 
at this rate, will the arid 
lands last? How much 
longer can L afford to pro- 
crastinate if I am going 
to own any good land? 

Some of the men who 
are getting in on the 
ground floor and who are 
to be classed as fortunate 
are those who are locat- 
ing on irrigated lands 
such as are found in the 
Richfield tract and the 


reaches the thirsty roots of growing crops 
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Bending under the burden of the fruit which has been stimulated by irrigation 


Dietrich tract in southern Idaho. These are Carey 
Act projects, wherein the prices of the lands and 
the water rights are fixed by the state, and the titles 
to the lands and the permanency of the water 
rights are assured by the state. The lands have 
been chosen for their great fertility when water is 
applied. The irrigation works have been built 
to last for all time. The source of water-supply in 
the Saw Tooth range of mountains is perpetually 
protected by a national forest reserve. All these 
features are important considerations to the land- 
seeker and the settler. It is not only for to-day 
that a man wants land—it is more important for 
the coming years, when his widow or his children 
may have to rely upon these acres for a living and 
when the prices of land and water rights may have 
increased many fold. 

Around these two new towns are approximately 
I0o0,c0o acres of irrigated lands of wonderful 
fertility. These lands, including a perpetual water 
right, can now be had at $35.50 and $50.50 per 
acre. The purchaser is required to make a deposit 
of only $3.25 per acre for lands in either the Rich- 
field or Dietrich tracts, and is given ten years in 
which to make full payment. Six per cent is the 
highest interest rate that can be charged by the 
company. Any head of a family can purchase 
these lands, and only thirty days’ residence is 
necessary before making final proof and securing 
a patent. 

The lands will produce immense crops of grain, 
alfalfa, sugar-beets and all kinds of vegetables. 
They are also very profitable for fruit production. 


Orchards in the vicinity have yielded their owners 
as high as $1,000 per acre profits in a year. By 
actual experiment, a well-known southern Idaho 
farmer has produced on the lands, per acre, 69 
bushels of Bluestem wheat, 61 bushels of Little 
Club wheat, 72 bushels of Dieklow wheat, 107 
bushels of Big Four oats, 451 bushels of potatoes, 
22 tons of stock beets, 165-gallon yield of sorghum 
cane, 70 bushels of flint popcorn, 23 bushels of 
navy beans, 588 pounds of buckwheat, 294 bushels 
of onions, 25 tons of carrots. It would be difficult 
for anyone to prove that a man who is willing to 
work could do any better for himself and his 
family than to purchase land capable of producing 
crops like this and to make a home on it. 

The great merit in irrigated land is the certainty 
of a full crop by the judicious application of water 
at the right time. There is no such thing as partial 
or total failure of a crop on irrigated land where the 


‘farmer uses the water with any reasonable degree 


of accuracy. Irrigation is simply insurance of a 
full harvest every year. It is well to bear in mind 
the large profits gained by the farmer in a period 
of ten years, when compared to the same number 
of years of hazardous and uncertain farming in the 
states where rain is depended upon, and where 
storms during the harvest time often cause heavy 
loss even after the crops have matured. 

In southern Idaho the farmer works the year 
round. Inclement weather never interferes with 
the planting nor the harvest. There is no such 
thing as a cyclone or a hurricane and prostrations 
from heat are unknown. The climate is favorable 
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Acres of sagebrush 


to the livestock industry. On irrigated lands the 
nourishment for cattle, hogs or horses is three times 
that derived from ordinary lands of the middle 
West. The farmer of this latter section is offered 
the opportunity of greatly increasing his fortune by 
disposing of his $150 land and buying some of the 
fertile holdings in the Richfield or Dietrich tracts. 

It is undeniably true that where water is applied 
good crops of alfalfa are assured. In the great 
Imperial valley the farmer gets ten crops yearly. 
The southern Idaho farmer does not get so many 
cuttings, but he gets enough to make his land very 
valuable. For the fattening of stock it is one of the 
best of the hay crops. 
thrive. The beef-steer and the swine, fed on alfalfa 
and some of the grain products, not only rival the 


Horses, hogs, cattle, all 


corn-fed animal of the great corn-growing states, 
but bring more money at a less cost to fatten for the 
market. 


Idaho sheep are not only marketed in, 


great numbers, but the mutton is noted as being 
among the best placed on sale. 

Horses do exceedingly well in southern Idaho, 
and the breeding of fine animals and the heavier 
draft varieties is being gone into more extensively. 
The “Blue Grass State” no longer has a monopoly 
and the newer country 
rival of old 


command good 


in the raising of fast stock, 
to which this refers is a formidable 
Kentucky. 
prices, as high as $600 being paid for a span of 


Draft-horses readily 


three-year-olds. 
The town of Richfield is located on a branch of 


are shrinking rapidly before the spread 


of hayfield and orchard, created by the irrigating ditch 


the Oregon Short Line Railroad, 16 miles from 
Shoshone. The town was started about one year 
ago, and by the fall of 1909 it had over 500 inhab- 
itants. Approximately $250,000 have been expended 
in buildings, many of them of concrete or brick 
One of the first acts of the city 
council was to contract for cement sidewalks. 
The streets are all graded, are eighty feet in width 
and will be curbed and graveled or macadamized. 
There is a $7,000 schoolhouse, telephone lines into 
the neighboring territory, a bank with deposits 
of over $225,000, hotels, lumber-yards and the 
usual complement of stores. A commercial club 
fully alive to the great future in store for the city 
and the importance of developing it along modern 
lines, is helping to shape business policies and 


construction. 


development. 

Dietrich, the next door neighbor of Richfield, 
is surrounded by 50,000 acres of irrigated land, 
much of which has been purchased by progressive 
farmers. In both these towns there is need for 
manufactures, such as brick, cement, and an elevator 
and flour mill are also a necessity. 

A man does not have to be a specialist to succeed 
on the lands adjoining Richfield and Dietrich. 
Intelligent cultivation repays the truck-farmer, or the 
general farmer, the livestock grower, the dairyman, 
the fruit-grower, the sugar-beet farmer. There are 
especially good openings in the poultry line. Suc- 
cess cannot fail to attend the man who purchases 
land here and applies himself to its cultivation. 
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